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jevitable misery following debauchery and 
'excess, from which our tars are even less 
| 
;exempt than any other human beings, is 
glossed over in a manner that will not bear 
the strictest analysis. Marryat and Dibdin, 
always brilliant in characterization, but fre- 
quently incorrect, have portrayed a creature 
|to whom care is unknown and the whole 
world extends a benevolent hand; at sea he 
| is chiefly occupied in receiving a double sup- 
ply of grog from his captain, or dancing uorn- 
pipes, and on shore at ‘every port he finds 
a wife,” and “sports the splendid guinea.” 
“While up the shrouds the sailor goes, 
Or ventures on the yard, 
The landsman, who no better knows, 
Believes his lot is hard. 
jut Jack with smiles each danger meets, 
Casts anchor, heaves the loy, 


Trims all the sails, be lays the sheets, 


And drinks his can of grog.” 


te ces citizens view the slips of a | The impression thus conveyed is pernicious, 


AROUND THE GLOBE, | 


sailor ashore with a loving indulgence | and as false to reality as are Mr. Dion Bon 
that is not accorded to any class of lands- | cicault’s Irish peasants. The can of grog is 
men. The fuddled condition in which he is | generally adulterated villainously, and th 
too often found fails to excite the loathing | “splendid guinea” is drawn from his pock- 
which we can not check when an intoxica- | et by robbers while he lies stupefied from 
ted Celt comes bearing down upon us, and | liquor on some unelean floor. ‘“ The little 
by a‘easuistry not altogether unaccounta- | cherub” can not be trusted to meet every 
ble we laugh at his propensity to “kiss the | emergency, and vigilant, thoughtful human 
book,” as Stephano in The Tempest affably | endeavor can alone atone for the past neg- 
paraphrases his fondness for “ celestial liq- | lect, and insure the future improvement of 
uor.” A roving blade, and during the great- | a class of men on whom depend the pros- 
er part of his life necessarily beyond the | perity and honor of every maritime nation. 
normal influences of inland society, he gains | If it be considered, as it reasonably may, 
a strong individuality. Primitive impulses | that our way to the recovery of ocean com- 
hold him submissive; he is superstitious | merce lies fully as much in manning our 
and dependent, yet wayward and not easily merchant navy with intelligent and tem- 
thwarted; consequently the moment he is | perate men as in the building of vessels, the 
released from the slavery of the ship he flies |importance of attention to the condition 
from the extremes of discipline to the low-|and influences which surround sailors on 
est dissipation of freedom. The conditions | land will be appreciated. 
of his life entitle him to abundant charity, Personally, Jack is shy and difficult of ac- 
but a careless condonation of his vices is | cess, with a healthy horror of ostentatious 
detrimental to all efforts for his improve-|aid. They who would impress him favor- 
ment, and the fact that he is as fit a sub- | ably must be quiet and in earnest, for he is 
ject for rational philanthropy as the farm | suspicious of “ tracts,” and will more readily 
laborer ought to be borne prominently in ev- | believe the boarding-house keeper than the 
ery mind. In most nautical novels and bal-|colporteur. If he has frustrated some 
lads the jollities of a sailor’s life experiences | schemes for his welfare, it is because they 
ashore are painted in rosy tints, and the in- | were made in ignorance of -his nature, and 
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THE TOUTER AND HIS OONFEDERATE, 


it is manifestly unfair that he should be] ers, and stealing into the forecastle, demand 
passed with a merely tolerant exclamation | the sailor to tell where he intends to lodge 


of good-will. Until recently no adequate | while in port. A burly confederate stands 
laws had been made for his protection in | near the touter, and if a ready answer is re- 
America, and while a very effective code fused, the sailor receives an unexpected and 
was in operation in Great Britain, here he | stunning blow in the face. When he recoy- 
was the undisputed prey of the most de- | ers he finds the principal remonstrating with 
graded and rapacious land-sharks. As I! the confederate for his brutal interference, 
have intimated, a very imporiant reform | and appreciative of the timely sympathy, 
has been attempted recently in the enact- | Jack surrenders himself to the tender mer- 
ment of provisions based upon justice, but | cies of the wolf, one of his best qualities 
these are less preventive than restrictive;|thus becoming a means of his own de- 
and it must be remembered that the abuses | struction. Perhaps before the ship is fairly 
of generations can not be effaced by the | moored he is enticed ashore, and driven to 
remedial measures of one year. |one of the gloomy dens in Cherry, Water, 

Remarkably grateful, a sailor once won| or Roosevelt Street, where he has no more 
to a man or a cause becomes a steadfast, af- | hope than a school-boy in a gambling-house. 
fectionate, and enthusiastic adherent. His | His stay in port may be a week or a month, 
colors are true-blue, and a friendly action, a| according to the amount of wages due to 
caressing hand in sickness, or a pleasant | him; but his treatment will be the same as 
word at an opportune moment will keep | long as his money lasts, and when it has 
green in his memory through life. | gone he will as surely be cast adrift. For- 
| merly he seldom touched his own pay. The 
| boarding-house keeper made a trifling ad- 
vance when the sailor landed, and as seven 
or ten days elapsed before the ship-owners 


**Longside of an enemy, boldly and brave 
He'll with broadside on broadside regale her; 
Yet he'll sigh to the soul o’er that enemy’s grave, 
So noble’s the mind of a sailor.” 





Probably those who most thoroughly com- 
prehend his nature are the boarding-house 
keepers, who, however desperate on occa- 
sion, invariably try to cajole before they 
venture to force. As soon as a ship arrives 
in the lower bay the touters of these worst 
of men board her, if, under the new shipping 
law, they can evade the deputy-commission- 


paid off their crews, a heavy bill against 
him for food, lodgings, and raiment had 
been run up. The money accruing, there- 
fore, from a winter voyage around the Horn 
or across the Atlantic fell by power of at- 
torney, or a less legal instrument, into the 
| hands of the boarding-house keeper. If the 
| bill represented a larger amount than the 





JACK 





wages, Jack 
shipped off at once, 
an advance note, 
p yable several days 
after the sailing, 
having also been ex- 
torted from him. 
At present, under 
the beneficent ship- 
ping act, the sailor 
is paid in person be- 
the Commis- 
sioner at the end 
of his voyage, and 
the boarding-house 
keeper can fleece 
him no more direct- 
ly than by extor- 
tionatecharges. But 
that our seamen are 
unconscionably bled 
in boarding-houses 
is not the most tell- 
ing charge that can 
be brought against 
these wicked insti- 
tutions. More vital 
importance attaches 
to the fact that a 
sailor within their 
doors is far removed 
from every agency of physical 
tual good, and that with each 
voyage he becomes less able to perform his 
duties on shipboard, more nervous in the 
perilous moments when life and treasure 
depend upon his courage, and further be- 
hind the comprehension of the many recent 
scientific discoveries tending to simplify 
ocean navigation. His love of old associa- 
tions and cordiality is the means whereby 
he is canght. A collier will drink at “The 
Mine,” a tinker at “ The Blacksmith’s Arms,” 
a railway employé at “The Double Track ;” 
and houses bearing nautical names—for ex- 
ample, “The Flowing Sea,” “The Mariner’s 
Home,” or “ The Sailor’s Return”—have an 
irresistible charm for seamen. The fanciful 
name is not the only attraction, however. 
Trophies of travel or war, a model ship or a 
rusty cannon, cheap specimens of marine art, 
and flashily dressed courtesans, are equally 
conspicuous and potential. One of these 
rookeries corresponds closely in the exterior 
and interior with all others. The building 
is unsteady and dilapidated, the location 
being an odoriferous corner of the winding 
lanes that skirt and diverge from the East 
River front. The surrounding structures 
are similar in style and appearance; the 


was 


tore 


and _ spir- 


successive 


awaiting the long-deferred end of their vi- 
cissitudes, meantime affording refuge for 
criminals whose avocations are plied near- 
er to the heart of the city, as well as to 


ASHORE. 


THE SAILOR BOARDING-HOUSE—EXTERIOR, 


ground is more accessible. 
boarding-house can not be distinguished 
upon a hurried survey, but a careful ex- 
amination will reveal it by the landlord’s 
imbecile travesties upon home comforts and 
beauties. A neglected geranium or fuchsia 
has been placed in the window, the dusty 
surface of which is seamed like the tearful 
face of an unclean child; a yellowish and 
tattered lace curtain has been raised across 
it, and behind this again is plainly shadowed 
a cluster of repulsive women, who are alter- 
nately gossipmg with the idlers at the bar 
and leering at the passers-by, or fooling with 
a needle and a strip of calico in the endeavor 
to affect the womanly charms of quiet con- 
versation and industry. If you have the 
courage to explore and listen to rude jokes, 
which you can not possibly answer, in the 
first room you will find that the men to 
whom the women have been talking are un- 
occupied sailors, whose faces are pitifully 
devoid of intelligence, their eyes being dull 
and inexpressive of decent emotion. The 
men expectorate, hitch up their trowsers, 
dive their hands deeply into their empty 
pockets, and are as inattentive to the chat- 


The 


sailor’s 


| tering of the women as to the story which is 
| being told by the man behind the bar, who, 
ruined mansions of our old families are here | 


nevertheless, is a mighty political auxiliary 
of the Custom-house, and between the per- 
quisites of the primary and wages of his 
boarders is enabled to live in undeserved 
sumptuousness. The misery of last night’s 


the numerous “dock rats,” whose foraging | excesses is upon the crowd; one and all are 
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heavy and weary—as hopeless and dejected 
as men who are under sentence for crime. 
Anon an incident diverts and stirs them. A 
hac k drives up to the door, and a seaman, 
already half intoxicated, is dragged out by 
two touters who accompany him. The land- 
lord and him, the first 
with profuse words of welcome, and the lat- 
te! The plump hint 
that the new-comer shall prove himself the 
generous, lavish fellow of past experience is 
not necessary, and all present advance to 
the bar, as the counter, three mysterious 
bottles, two lemons, and a meagre 
ment of impaired crockery are politely des- 
ignated. Poor Jack! He toasts Meg, Mar- 
gery, and Kate, and then, in an altered, 
trembling voice, remembers his mother, an 
action decried by the women as unmanly 
and religious. But the better mood in such 
an atmosphere only endures a little while, 
and then, by example and appeal, he is en- 
couraged in the horrible debauchery for the 
practice of which the house is maintained. 
Three items are already recorded against | 


women close about 


with violent caresses. 


assort- 
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him in the blotted ledger for deduction from 
three dollars are charged for thy 
boat which brought him ashore, two dollars 
for the hack, and two more for the poisonous 
drinks supplied to the company. Ina ; 
few days all he has earned by very many 
days of severe toil is exhausted, his h ind. 


is 


his wages 
a 
ve 


are unsteady, his head giddy, home ties 
thought of impatiently, and again dreary 
forecastle life is resumed. 

The night scenes of the dance-room giv 
the truest idea of the contaminating int! 
ences that are exerted for the moral impoy- 


/erishment of sailors and the enrichment of 


the landlords. Behind the bar, appropriat: 
ly, is situated the crib, wherein are held the 
revelries which draw down our mariners to 
a criminal level. <A sereen hides the interi 
or from the street, and also secures to the 
habitués safety from police raids, since ow 
officers are too busily occupied in the pm 
ishment of overt vice in this district to at 
tend to cautiously sequestered instances 
In a low-roofed, dimly lighted apartment 
only a few feet square, a reeking audience 


BOARDING-HOUSE. 








JACK ASHORE. 


The “dance” is, of course, a bold eu- 
as the hour 


lies the license grows greater: the pseudo- 


cathe rs. 
»hemism for indescribable sin : 


ng-women are now in their own satanic 
ent. In not 


ore spt cifie. 


writing here we can be 


If philanthropists desire to 
earn of opportunities for good work, let the 


lice and overworked missionaries testify. 


; In all 
tion to imply that nothing has been done 


we have said it has not been our in- 


behalf of sailors ashore, or that no agen- 
es are working to secure those improve- 
nts so desirable and imperative. Organ- 
itions conducted by a few of the foremost 
rchants in this port are striding ahead 
wpidly in the humane effort of elevating 
n, and thereby enhancing our mari- 
Inadequacy, due largely to 
people 
toilers of the sea are not 
be laid at their 
inefficiency can not. Of the reforms 


l power. 
the difficulty of making charitable 
omprehend that 
rreclaimable, can alone 
loors: 

it have taken place, especially during the 
past three years, no more convincing evi- 
can be needed than this: 
etropolitan journalist estimated in 


dence an eminent 
L268 
than 
169 sailors’ boarding-houses, in which 15,000 
seamen were annually of at least 
$3,000,000; to-day there are only about nine- 
tv houses, and of these forty are 
The demand for protective legislation has 
been partly satisfied in the act by which 
ommissioners are appointed in the several 
circuit courts of the United States to super- 
vise the shipping and discharge of seamen 
engaged in The State 
law enacted in March, 1866, for the repres- 
sion of dishonest boarding-house keepers, 
which had through political influence se- 
cured an adverse judicial decision, has been 
revived, and has abolished a few houses, 
while it has checked lawlessness in all. 
Outrages still occur, but the movement to 
uproot them is not declining or losing ad- 
herents, although its vicissitudes are nu- 
merous and its means limited. 

The oldest benevolent institution in Amer- 
ica in connection with seamen is the Marine 
Society of the City of New York, organized 
in 1770, which from a fund of $62,000 and 
members’ dues affords aid amounting to 
from $75 to $95 each, per annum, to sailors’ 
Notwithstanding the somewhat 
narrowed sphere of this society, for some 
unexplained reason the spirit which anima- 
ted its founders did not continue ; most of 
them, in fact, concluded, after an apparently 
superficial trial, that efforts for the improve- 
ment of sailors must prove futile, and for 
nearly half a century the land-sharks had 
their own way. The broad philanthropy and 
consistent methods of to-day were not then 
ripe, and when, in 1816, another attempt was 
made in Jack’s behalf, the need of improy- 
ing his physical condition before exhorting 


hat there were in this city no less 
robbed 


licensed, 


vessels. 


merchant 


widows. 
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him to a spiritual life was overlooked. The 
attentions paid him, however, were not un- 
profitable, and led to subsequent practical 
work. The Rey. Ward Stafford preached 
the first to America, at 
the school-house No. 37 Cherry Street, on 
December 20, 1816; the New York Marine 
Bible Society was formed two years later; 
and in 1820 the Mariners’ Church in Roose- 
velt Street, the first ever built, was dedica- 
ted. The Bethel flag, first hoisted on the 
ship Cadmus, Captain ¢ hristopher Prince 
offering prayer, appeared frequently at the 
mast-heads of the 
the island; and on May 5, 1828, the question, 
made intelligent and 
healthy, as well as Christians?” was partly 
auswered in the formation of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, with the Hon. Smith 
Thompson as president, and the late Bishop 
M‘lIlvaine as secretary. With this the move- 
ment for the welfare of Jack fell into the 
hands of men of wealth and liberal culture; 
he was no longer prayed at, and then left to 
the vicious associations and discomfort of 
the thereafter, if he chose, 
he might avail himself of the same oppor- 
tunities that landsmen have for education, 
and with the Bible 
should be proffered a loaf of bread, decent 
lodging, and 
The second clause of the new society’s con- 
stitution eXpresse d its objec t thus: 
prove the social and moral condition of sea- 


sermon seamen in 


vessels wharfed around 


“ How can sailors be 


boarding-house ; 


Saving ; 


refinement, 


protection from his enemies. 


‘To im- 


men by uniting the efforts of the wise and 
good in their behalf; by promoting in every 
port boarding-house 8 of good character, sav- 
ings-banks, register-oftices, libraries, muse- 
ums, reading-rooms, and schools, and also 
the ministration of the Gospel and other re- 
ligious blessings.” 

Starting with aims so liberal, and with 
a definite understanding of what would be 
required from it, the society could not fail. 
It has prospered; the material work has 
been carried on abreast of the evangelical, 
and in many ports throughout the United 
States, and in foreign countries largely fre- 
quented by American seamen, it has erected 
Sailors’ Homesand missionary stations. The 
substantial works it to the 
seamen of the port of New York alone prove 
its immense value. One of the earliest of 
its ventures was the publication of a little 
magazine advocating Jack, and in the year 
following its incorporation the society had 
so far impressed the claims of its wards upon 
the public mind that the Seamen’s Bank for 
Although this insti- 
tution has lost its distinctiveness, and is now 


has dedicated 


Savings was opened. 
engaged in a general business, having de- 
posits amounting to $10,400,000, $2,000,000 
still lie in it to the credit of seamen. The 
Colored Sailors’ Home was next instituted 
under the auspices of the society, and in 
1842 a like home at No. 190 Cherry Street 








THE SEAMEN’S EXCHANGE AND THE OHERRY 


was ready for the reception of white seamen. | 
Since its opening the former has accommo- 
dated 17,486 men, while the latter has found 
room in the same time for 79,978. 


The good 


almost 


influences current in these homes 
the bad influences 
brought to bear in the characterless board- 
ing-houses. There are faults which are 
plain enough to those who seek them; the 
present buildings are in some respects un- 
suited to their uses; the charge of inade- 
quacy again recurs; but the results they ob- 
tain discourage cavil. In their administra- 
tion they are laudably wise. Eminent tact | 
is required in the treatment of seamen, and | 
this is possessed te a singular degree by the 
managers of the homes. An institution 
which in the event of an infraction of rules 
would severely censure and threaten would 
never answer as a harbor for “ Jack ashore.” 
Considerate and not too nunierous rules le- 
niently enforced, a mild remonstrance in- 
stead of an ascetic rebuff, forbearance and 
good humor, are the virtues which his friends 
must practice. He 


counterbalance 


is also sensitive and 


jon the flood and in the field. 
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hesitating in accept- 
ing favors that ar 
not given from th: 
heart, and this ip- 
dependence he has 
been enabled to pre- 
serve in the homes, 
which are self-sup 
porting. 

The Home in Cher 
ry Street is partly 
hidden by the Sea 
men’s Exchange. It 
has the aspect of an 
ordinary hotel, and 
displays no distin- 
guishing sign, unless 
it be the wooden fig- 
ure of a naval lieu- 
tenant perched on 
the cupola near the 
flag-staff. Groups ot 
tanned and stalwart 
men are chatting in 
the wide balcony and 
in thesmoking-room, 
whichis entered from 
the hall. In th 
basement front is a 
clothing store, and in 
the rear a spacious 
dining-room. Break- 
fast is served from 
six to seven o'clock, 
dinner from twelve 
to one, and suppet 
at six. The quality 
of the food supplied 
is excellent, and the 
quantity unlimited. 
Passing to the first 
floor again there is a room, set apart for 


STREET HOME. 


| the purpose, in which a weather-beaten old 


tar, recently home from a five-years’ trading 
voyage to the South African coast, is en- 
tertaining two handsome young daughters, 
who have traveled from a Minnesota village 
to see him and kiss him. The reading-room 
and museum are also on this floor. Curios- 
ities from every clime in which American 
sailors have frozen or melted are aggregated 


| here in cabinets, simply labeled in the crude 


handwriting of the contributor. Relics of 
lost vessels, of battles, hunts, explorations, 
and aboriginal loves; a splintered spat 
which sustained the giver one dark night 
upon the waters; a rusty cutlass stained 
with the wicked blood of a Malayan pi- 
rate ; a quiver of Indian arrows ; a stone pil- 
fered from a Chinese temple; and the vari- 
colored plumes worn by a South Sea Island 
belle at a ball given by the crew of an Amer- 
ican ship—are clustered behind the glass 
doors, and from their dusty shelves speak 
countless volumes of thrilling adventures 
Abundant 


ye ¢ 
9 « 





JACK ASHORE 


reading matter can also be found in this 
hall, which is clean, light, and airy. 

The three upper floors are occupied as 
bedrooms. About 
veniently accommodated, but the average 
number is 100. Baths with hot and cold 
water are always ready for use. The rooms 


150 lodgers can be con- 


of the regular boarders are mostly single- | 


bedded, and are better furnished than those 
Disturbances among 
the menarerare. Occasionally a backslider 
comes home three sheets in the wind after 
closing hours, but he can not withstand the 
amiable appeal of Mrs. Alexander, the ma- 
tron, and allows her to send him quietly to 
bed. Our inspection is incomplete unless 
we are introduced to this lady—* Mother” 
Alexander, as she is affectionately called by 
the sailor, to whose care she is heartily de- 
voted. She has aided her husband in super- 
intending the Home for several years past, 
and is as proud of her boarders as they are 
of her. A comely woman, and spirited in 
the work that lies nearest to her, she ex- 
ercises a power over the most austere and 
apparently uncom- 
promising sinners. 
She is jolly and 
practical, and by 
the charm of her 
own personality re- 
claims and uplifts 
those about her. 
Her cozy private 
sitting - room is 
overcrowded with 
tokens of  grati- 
tude, which are 
every day being 
brought to her from 
men in the obscur- 
corners of the 
globe. From these 
profuse mementoes 
she might stock 
and maintain a 
menagerie, @ mu- 
seum, or a fancy- 
goods store. One 
man vouches for 
his affectionate re- 
membrance of a 
kindness received 
in port by a cha- 
meleon, which he 
has sent home from 
a Mediterranean 
town by a friend; 
another, with an 
exquisite compre- 
hension of wom- 
an’s instinct, has 
remitted an ugly 
Hindoo god, accom- 
panying it with, not 
incense and myrrh, 


riven to casual guests. 


est 
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but a love of a stuffed and exceedingly rare 
monkey. A very rude effort at oil-painting 
hangs from one of the walls, and its wonder- 
ful defects might be accounted for by the 
facts that forecastle light, in which it was 
executed, was bad, and that the author had 
never attempted any thing of the kind be- 
fore. The live stock that arrives at Mrs. 
Alexander’s includes cockatoos and 
gold-fish, Spanish poodles and small tigers. 
Parrots aud monkeys are a sailor’s favorite 


doors 


tokens of remembrance, however, and these 
are given in such quantities that one of her 
greatest desires is to make friends who will 
accept her innocent little Darwinians. 
During the year ending May, 1872, the 
number of boarders was 2200, an increase of 
238 over the previous year, and of 1237 over 
the year before. These included both sea- 
men and mates, but not captains, who object 
to associating on shore with their subordi- 
nates. During the same period the men 
deposited $32,741 with the superintendent 
for safe-keeping, and of this amount $16,144 
was sent to relatives, and $3843 was placed 


AN OLD TAB’S WELOOME. 
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THE SAVINGS-BANK, 


in the savings-bank. Shipwrecked and des- 
titute seamen applying to the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society are sent here, and 
gratuitously provided for until they obtain 
another ship. The uniform charge of board 
and lodging is seven dollars per week, as in 
the licensed boarding-houses. The boarders’ 
opportunities for dishonesty are numerous, 
but a defaulter is exceptional, seamen, as a 
body, being noted for their integrity. The 
Home building is owned by the society, and 
is leased to the superinfendent, who conducts 
it upon an independent basis, although a 
percentage of his profits is paid to the soci- 
ety, which also reserves the right to super- 
vise and regulate the tariff. 

Across Cherry Street lies the Seamen’s 
Exchange, the front of which is on Water 
Street, partly visible a little north of the 
New York bridge tower, to passengers by 
the Fulton Ferry boats, and noteworthy as 
the largest edifice dedicated to sailors in 
America. “This building gives the sailor 
comforts which he will appreciate, and such 
influences will preach religion to him if 
Christianity is never mentioned,” remarked 


| Henry Ward Beecher at the opening serv- 

ices, April 17, 1872. Another grand effort 
has here been made for the secular benefit 
of the sea-farers, of whom over 60,000 come 
to this port annually, at least 3000 being in 
port at all times. Not intended to super- 
sede the several minor reading-rooms and 
Bethels near the wharves, the aim of the 
Exchange is to furnish all kinds of rational 
entertainment. As in the adjoining Home, 
part of the basement is devoted to a cloth- 
|ing store, where every requisite for a sea 
outfit can be purchased at low rates, and 
ithe remainder is used as a bowling-alley. 
|A savings-bank and reading-room occupy 
| the first floor, and a hall capable of seating 
about 800 people, which will be used for 
lectures, concerts, and prayer - meetings, is 
| located on the next floor. Above are the 
oftices of the United States Shipping Com- 
missioner. 

At the time of our visit few sailors are in 
attendance, as the old boarding-house keep- 
ers are holding back their boarders from 
shipping until the Commissioner will con- 
sent to omit irksome points from the en- 
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forcement of the new law. In passing, let | lications; and other works of a not especial 


it be said that a few days subsequently we 
heard that 
durate, and the “strikers” surrendered. The 
bulletin giving the names and destinations 
of vessels wanting crews is full. At the sur- 
rounding desks a number of men are sign- 
ing articles for a voyage in the Susy B 

to the Labrador coast. The articles form the 
agreement, executed in printed legal forms, 
between the men, masters, and owners. The 
wages, services, and food of the man ship- 
ping are precisely stipulated. The mariner 
agrees that he will be orderly, faithful, hon- 
est, and sober. The master binds himself to 
pay $35 per month (the ordinary wages of 
an able-bodied seaman), and to provide a 
certain dietary. The first day’s allowance 
for each man, which during the rest of the 
week differs only in the substitution of cocoa 
for coffee or pork for beef, consists of one 
pound of bread, one pound and a half of 
beef, half a pound of flour, one-eighth of an 
ounce of tea, half an ounce of coffee, two 
ounces of sugar, and three quarts of water. 
At another desk a crew recently arrived 
home is being paid off. Certificates of dis- 
charge are given to all men, the blank for 
character being filled variously with “ B.” 


the Commissioner remained ob- | 


|the best oak grows. 


(bad), ““V.G.” (very good), or “G.” (good). | 


The impositions formerly practiced by un- 
principled men are by this simple method 
greatly restricted. 
ping is now required to produce his dis- 
charge. Should he have deserted his last 
ship, the discovery of the fraud is almost un- 
avoidable. 

We started on our tour from the offices of 
the Seamen’s Friend Society, at No. 80 Wall 
Street, with details courteously supplied by 
Rey. Dr. 8S. H. Hall, its corresponding secreta- 
ry; Mr. L. P. Hubbard, the financial agent; 
and the Rev. H. H.M‘Farland. Sailors with 
whom we have talked have alluded to “loan 
libraries.” 
and inquire what they are. In calm weath- 
er and on long voyages the men have many 
idle hours, and no means of recreation, and 
in view of this the society, in 1859, began 
furnishing naval and merchant ships with 
loan libraries. Each library contains about 
forty-five volumes, in a strong wooden case, 
which is lodged with the captain of the ship. 
The character of the libraries is strongly re- 
ligious, but not sectarian. It may appear 
from the following schedule that a larger 
proportion of secular works would be a wise 
change: Nelson on Infidelity ; Sailor’s Com- 
panion; Path of Peace; Way of Life; Hall’s 
Papers for Home Reading ; Spurgeon’s Ser- 
mons ; Kitto’s Daily Bible IUustrations ; Pil- 


Every man before ship- | 
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ly attractive character. 

The total number of libraries now afloar 
is about 4500, or about 185,000 volumes, nu 
cessible to 180,000 seamen. The report fo; 
the year ending May, 1872, shows the follow 
ing facts: Number of new libraries sent 
sea, 312; refitted and reshipped, 424; total] 
(available to 10,888 men), 756; conversions 
during the year in connection with the work, 
70. Both officers and men use the libraries, 
and the volumes are returned to the society 
often years after their issue, in perfect co: 
dition ; often, too, when a ship has been lost 
the library has been placed in a small boat, 
with the compass and a little store of food, 
and so preserved. 

The work and means of this society, and 
several others of less magnitude in New 
York, are steadily advancing. The shipping 
act has not crushed all the land-sharks, and 
the new Exchange has not for members all 
the sailors who come to this port. True 
and permanent reforms move very slowly, as 
But if the movement 
for the improvement of Jack ashore is never 
permitted to recede, an increase in numbei 
of American ships and in the prestige of the 
navy is beyond all uncertainty. 


HOLIDAY. 
Tue earth is nothing but flowers and grass; 
The sky is a light, and the wave its glass: 
I will make a part of the shadowless whole, 


And be a body without a soul. 


| 
I leave the troublesome creature bound 


By hopes and fears that hedge it round; 
So may I look, for a single day, 


|'To live unhindered the life of May; 


Let us return to head-quarters | 


To spring into bloom from the clover root; 
To feel the sap in the young leaf shoot; 
To hive my honey, to spread my wing; 
To work or idle with any thing; 


|'To slide with the fly on the water’s face, 


grim’s Progress ; Dr. Cuyler’s New Life ; IUus- | 


trated Library of Wonders ; Progress of Discov- 
ery ; Dictionary of the Bible ; Captain Russel’s 
Watchword ; books on natural science ; biog- 
raphies; Seamen’s Hymns; temperance pub- 


And swim with the fish that follows chase; 
To feel myself once more at one 
With all the life that is under the sun! 


But what is sighing about the spot? 
What sound of wind where wind is not ?— 
Poor wretch! pursued by all thy cares, 
Hast stolen after me unawares ? 


Go, get thee back, kind soul, I pray! 

Sad or merry another day, 

I ask for only these few short hours 

To grow in the light like grass and flowers. 


But still the poor soul, all undone, 
Sighs and shivers beneath the sun! 

I can not bear that pitiful pain— 

The homeless creature must come again. 


Alas! the time when I could lie 

As free from thought as the open sky 
Is never for me, henceforth, I trow: 
Soul, we must comfort each other now! 
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EGYPTIAN STANDARDS—PHARAOH’S ARMY, 


{ARLYLE sees, he tells us, in a nation’s 
( military banners “the divine idea of 
duty, of heroic daring; in some instances of 
freedom, of right.” 

We find representations of standards on 
the oldest bass-reliefs of Egy pt. Sacred 
rites were performed to them; and they 
were regarded with a degree of awe which 
lent a peculiar significance to the words of 
Solomon, “Terrible as an army with ban- 
ners.” 

It is related that the standard of Moham- 
med was held in such sacred awe that it was 
death to any infidel who dared to look upon 
it. It was carried in procession at one time, 
when several hundred Christians, who ig- 
norantly gazed upon it, were massacred by 
the Turkish populace. 

In our time the standard flag is the symbol 
of the independent and self-contained life of 
a people, and it awakens in the dullest heart 
some sense of what is due to the individual 
from the state, of the value of honor and 
patriotism and temperate discipline. 

“Tt is in and through symbols,” adds Car- 
lyle, “that man consciously or unconsciously 
lives, moves, and has his being: those ages, 
moreover, are accounted the noblest which 
can the best recognize symbolical worth, and 
prize it the highest.” 

A soldier’s fidelity to his flag has in it 
something ennobling and sublime, and gives 
him a share in the national life and liberty 
of which that flag is the emblem. Tattered, 
shot-torn, smoke-blackened, it is neverthe- 
less a symbol of the highest value and 
importance, and has power to direct the 
thoughts and passions of individuals, so that 
a mighty host becomes as one man. More- 
over, it is a symbol of a nation’s past. 
Bright memories of victory flash about it; 
or perhaps some recollections live in its 


drooping folds of a day of disaster and 
shame, or a time of oppression and suffering ; 
so that, gazing upon this mysterious symbol, 
the citizen and the soldier feel the hot blood 
throbbing at their heart, and the battle-light 
reddening on their brows. 
Colored banners were evidently among 
the earliest symbols used as military stand 
ards, and as tribes multiplied they gradu- 
ally became party-colored by 


stripes and 
linear divisions. 


the 
to 
the flag, and, as a custom, these colors were 
identified with the dress of the tribe or party 
as distinguishing features. We read of Jo- 
of many colors,” and that 
“ Mordecai went out from the presence of the 
king in royal apparel of blue and white.” 

The distinctions produced by different 
colors have pervaded all the affairs of life, 
ancient and modern. They characterized the 
games of the Roman circus, and the different 
factions of the hippodrome were distin- 
guished by their colors of white, red, blue, 
and green; to these Domitian added yellow. 
Homer speaks of the purple banner of Aga- 
memnon. 

In the crusade under Richard Ceur de 
Lion and Philip Augustus the French were 
distinguished by red crosses, the English by 

hite, and the Flemish by green. 

All maritime nations have always had cer- 


In the earlier times 
shield was colored in its device similar 


seph’s * coat 


in marks, signs, or colors to distinguish 
We read in Ezekiel (xxvii. 7), 

Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt 
was that which thou spreadest forth to be 
thy sail; blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah was that which covered thee.” 

Pliny tells us that the stern and prow of 
trading vessels and men-of-war were, with- 
out exception, decorated with colors; and at 
Athens, Corinth, and Sicyon the profession 
of ship-painters founded the famous school 
of painters in those cities. 

The invention of standards is attributed 
by ancient writers to the Egyptians, and 
this with great probability, as they had the 
earliest organized military forces of which 
we have any knowledge ; we may, therefore, 
feel tolerably certain that the Hebrews had 
the idea of at least the use of ensigns from 
the Egyptians. Diodorus informs that 
the Egyptian standards consisted of the fig- 
ure of an animal at the end of a spear. 
Among the Egyptian sculptures and paint- 
ings there also appear other standards, which 
either resemble at the top a round-headed 
table-knife or an expanded semicircular 
fan. The latter are attributed to the Greco- 
Egyptians; but we are unable to find any 
satisfactory data to show that they were 
other than varieties of most ancient 
ards. 


ieir vessels. 


us 


stand- 
The early Greeks employed for a 
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being a lion, that of Ren- 
ben a man, that of Ep] 
raim an ox, and that of 
Dan an eagle. The 
of standard-bearer was 
held at all times as of 
the greatest importance, 
and none but officers of 
approved valor were evey 
chosen for such service: 
hence Jehovah, deseri| 


post 








ANOIENT ASSYRIAN STANDARDS. 


standard a piece of armor at the end of a 
spear; but Homer says that, as above stated, 
Agamemnon used a purple veil with which 
to rally his men. The Athenians afterward, 
in the natural progress which we observe in 
the history of ensigns, adopted the olive and 
the owl; and the other Greek nations also 
displayed the eftigies of their tutelary gods, 
or their particular symbols, at the end of a 
spear. Some of them had simply the initial 
letter of their national name. 

The standards of the Egyptians, used in 
the army of Pharaoh’s time,form a curious 
group of implements. Each regiment and 
company had its own peculiar banner or 
standard, constituting a numerous collec- 
tion of strange devices. Beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles, or a symbolic combination of emblems, 
were the ordinary objects employed. A 
prominent and evidently much respected 
standard among others was that, elsewhere 
alluded to, in the form of a semicircle, bear- 
ing what may be regarded as representa- 
tions of the sun, moon, and other heavenly 
bodies. All were evidently objects of super- 
stitious veneration, which were calculated to 
awaken in the Egyptian soldiers that degree 


warfare. 


Allusions to standards, banners, and en- 
signs are frequent in the Holy Scriptures. 


ing the ruin and dis- 
comfiture which he 
about to bring on 
haughty King of Assyria, 
says, “ And they shal 
as when a standard-} 
er fainteth.” 

The ancient Pers 
standard is variously de- 


scribed. It seems to 


have been a_— golden 
eagle at the end of a 
spear fixed upon a car- 
riage. They also en 
| ploved a figure of the 
sun, especially on great 


occasions, when the ] g 
was present with his 
Quintus Curtius mentions the 
ure of the sun, inclosed in crystal, whic! 
made a most splendid appearance above 
the royal tent. We therefore presume it 
was the grand standard, inasmuch as, even 
at this day, when Mohammedanism has 
eradicated most of the more peculiar usages 
of the Persians, the sun continues to divid 
with the lion the honor of appearing on the 
royal standard, 
Among the very ancient sculptures at Per- 
sepolis we discover specimens of other stand- 
ards. 


forces. 


One of these consists of a staff termi- 
nating in a divided ring, and having below 
a transverse bar, from which two enormous 
tassels are suspended. The other consists of 
five globular forms on a cross-bar. They 
were, doubtless, of metal, and probably had 
some reference to the heavenly bodies, which 


| were the ancient objects of worship in Per- 


sia. The proper royal standard of that 
country, however, for many centuries, until 
the Mohammedan conquest, was a black- 
smith’s leathern apron, around which they 
had at one time been rallied to a successful 
opposition against the odious tyranny of 


| Zahawk. 


of enthusiasm indispensable to success in | 


The four divisions in which the tribes of Is- | 


rael marched through the wilderness had 
each its governing standard, and tradition 
has assigned to these ensigns the respective 
forms of the symbolic cherubim seen in the 
visions of Ezekiel and John—that of Judah 


| 


Many national standards have arisen from 
similar emergencies, when that which was 
next at hand, being seized and lifted up as a 
rallying-point for the people, was afterward 
adopted, from an enthusiastic attachment 
which clung to it as having been identified 
with patriotic deeds. 

In this way originated the horse - tails 
of the modern Turks, and the bundle of 
hay at the top of a pole, adopted at one 





NATIONAL STANDARDS AND EMBLEMS. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN. 
time by the Romans as the ensign of the 
manipulus. 

At this time each “ maniple” of troops had 
its peculiar ensign and standard - bearer. 
Following the bundle of hay we find in use 
a spear with a cToss-piece of wood at the 
top, sometimes with the figure of a hand 
above, and below a small round or oval 
shield of silver or gold. On this were rep- 
resented the warlike deities, Mars and Mi- 
nerva, but, after the extinction of the com- 
monwealth, fhe effigies of the emperors and 
their favorites. From this custom the stand- 
ards were called numina legionum, and were 
regarded with religious veneration. 

The standards of different divisions of the 
Roman army had certain letters inscribed 
on them for distinction. The standard of a 
legion, according to Diodorus, was a silver 
eagle with expanded wings on the top of a 
spear, sometimes holding a thunder-bolt in 
its claws; hence the word aquila was used to 
signify alegion. The place for this standard 
was near the general, almost in the centre. 
Before the time of Marius figures of other 
animals were used. The vexillum, or flag of 
the cavalry, was, according to Livy, a square 
piece of cloth fixed to a cross-bar at the end 
of a spear. These flags had sometimes 
fringes and ribbons. The divisions of a 
legion had also their particular ensigns, 
sometimes simply attached to the end of a 
spear and sometimes fixed below the images. 
An infantry flag was red, those of the cav- 
alry blue, and that of a consul white. 

Layard says, in Nineveh and its Remains, 


173 


regarding the standards of the Assyrians: 
“Standards were carried by the charioteers. 
In the sculptures they have only two devices: 
one a figure (probably that of the divinity) 
standing on a bull and drawing a bow; in 
the other, two bulls running in opposite di- 
rections. These figures inclosed in a 
circle, and fixed to a long staff ornamented 
with streamers and tassels, 


are 


The standards 
seem to have been partly supported by a rest 
in front of the chariot, and a long rope con- 
nected them with the extremity of the pole. 
In a bass-relief of Khorsabad this rod is at- 
tached to the top of a standard.” 

The national ensigns of the Romans were 
various, and varied from time to time, 
cording as new conquests were made, 
perstitious 


ac- 
or 8u- 
feeling exalted or degraded a 
symbol. liny observes that the eagle was 
the first and chief military ensign; others 
were the wolf, the minotaur, the horse, and 
wild-boar. Before the time of Caius Marius 
only was borne in actual warfare ; 
the other ensigns were left behind in the 
camp. Caius Marius rejected altogether the 
other emblems, and retained the eagle ex- 
clusively. 


the eagle 


But at a subsequent period some 
We find 
the wolf among the ensigns of the Trajan 
column. The dragon, the ensign of the Par- 
thians, was adopted, as shown by the Arch 
of Severus: it was the device also of the 
Dacians, and seems to have been a general 
The 
were embroide red in cotton, silk, or purple. 

From the Romans the dragon came to the 
Western Empire, and was long in England 
the chief standard of the kings and of the 


of the old emblems were resumed. 


ensign among barbarians. dragons 


a 


ST Of hey 


ROMAN. 
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BANNERS OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


dukes of Normandy. Matthew Paris notes 
its being borne in wars which portended de- 
struction to the enemy. It was pitched near 
the royal tent, on the right of the other 
standards, where the guard was kept. Stowe 
adds that the dragon standard was only used 
when it was an absolute intention to fight, 
and “a golden dragon was fixed, that the 
weary and wounded might repair thither, as 
to a castle, or place of greater security.” 
The ensigns carrying the dragon standards 
were designated by massive gold collars 
which were worn about their necks. 
Pinna, or aigrets of feathers of different 
colors, were also used, intended as signals 


or rallying-points. Representations of ani- | 


mals also, fixed upon plinths perforated 
with holes, are found, and were evidently 
ensigns intended to be placed upon the ends 
of spears. 

The hand, appearing on the top of Roman 
standards, was probably an ancient symbol, 
perhaps of Oriental origin. It is found as a 
symbol in ancient Mexico, and as the badge 


of Ulster. And as it is found in some Irish | 
coats of arms, it may have had a Pheenician | 


origin. 

At the present day the flag-staff of the 
Persians terminates in a silver hand, and 
with the Turks in a silver crescent. 

Prescott says, speaking of the ancient 
Mexicans: “ Their national standard, which 
has been compared to that of the ancient 


Romans, displays in the embroidery of goldy 
and feather-work the armorial ensigns of the | 


state. These were significant of its name, 
which, as the names of both persons and 
places were borrowed from some material 


object, was easily expressed by hieroglyph- | 
ical symbols. The companies and the great | 


chiefs had also their appropriate banners 
and devices, and the gaudy hues of their 
many-colored plumes gave a dazzling splen- 
dor to the spectacle.” The national emblem 
of ancient Mexico was the swan. 

The rabbins suppose that the standards 


of the Jewish tribes re 
flags bearing figures di.iye 
from the comparisons used 
by Jacob in his final pro- 
phetic blessing to his sons. 
Thus they have Judah rep- 
resented by a lion, Dan }y 
a serpent, Benjamin by a 
wolf, ete. 

The later Jews were of 
opinion that with respect to 
the four grand divisions, the 
standard of the camp of 
Judah represented a lion, 
that of Reuben a man, that 
of Joseph an ox, that of Dan 
an eagle; this was under the 
conception that the appear- 
ance in the cherubic vision 
of Ezekiel alluded to this 

division. The Targumists, however, believe 
that the banners were distinguished ly 
their colors, the color for each tribe being 
analogous to that of the precious stone for 
that tribe in the breastplate of the high- 
priest, and that the great standard of the 
four camps combined the three colors of the 
tribes which composed it. They add that 
the names of the tribes appeared on the 
standards, together with a particular sen- 
| tence from the law, and were, moreover, 
| charged with appropriate representations, 
as of the lion for Judah, ete. Aben Ezra 
| and other rabbins agree with the Targum- 
ists in other respects, but put in other rep- 
resentations than the latter assign. The 
| cabalists have an opinion that the bear- 
| ings of the twelve standards corresponded 
with the months of the year and the signs 
of the zodiac, the supposed characters of 
the latter being represented thereon; and 
that the distinction of the great standards 
was that they bore the cardinal signs of 
Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, and 
were also charged with each one letter of 
the tetragrammaton, or quadriliteral name 
of God. 


| 











; | 


| 
| 
BANNER PRESENTED BY THE POPE, EIGHTH CENTURY. 





Th°ge appear to be the results of rab- | 
, interpretation. Mos} modern exposi- 

tors seem to incline to the opinion that the 
ensigns were flags, distinguished by their 
colors or by the name of the tribe to which 
each belonged. This may, perhaps, be ac- 
cepted as conclusive, unless the instances we 
have given from early practice of other na- 
tions may lead to the conclusion that flags 
were not the earliest but the ultimate form 
which standards assumed. We have in most 
instances seen them preceded by any object 
that would serve for a distinguishing mark. 
The interpretation we have cited is founded 
on the hypothesis that all sculpture, paint- 
ing, and other arts of design were forbidden 
to the Hebrews; but this prohibition is held 
in doubt by many. 

The of the Pacific 
Seas make use of distinctive signs. 
en used for 
for streamers, from whence originated the 
word flag. 

The waving flag is said to have been in- 
troduced by the Saracens, before which time 
ensigns of war were generally extended on 
cross-pieces of wood. The flag acquired its 
present form in the sixth century in Spain. 
Armorial bearings became hereditary in fam- 
ilies at the close of the twelfth century. They 
took their rise from the knights painting 
their banners with different figures, and 
were introduced by the crusaders. 

In England the introduction of banners 
Venerable 


and South 
Wov- 
rushes 


savages 


reeds are sails, and 


was Clearly of a religious origin. 
Bede says that when St. Augustine and his 
companions came to preach Christianity in 
Britain, in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury, and having converted Ethelbert, the 
Bretwalda of the Anglo-Saxons—his queen, 
Bertha, having already embraced the Chris- 


tian faith—the monk and his followers en- 
tered Canterbury in procession, chanting, 
and they carried in their hands little ban- 
ners on which were depicted crosses. The 
missionaries were allowed to settle in the 
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STANDARD OF RICHARD, EARL OF WARWIOK. 


Isle of Thanet, and Canterbury became the 
first Christian Church. 

The raven has been regarded from very 
early ages as an emblem of God’s providence, 
no doubt from the record in Holy Writ of 
its being employed to feed Elijah the proph- 
et in his seclusion by the brook Cherith; and 
it was the well-known ensign of the Danes 
at the time of their dominion in Britain. 
In the year 742 a great battle was fought 
at Burford, in Oxfordshire, and the golden 
dragon, the standard of Wessex, was victo- 
rious over Ethelbald, the King of Mercia. 
The banners of several of the Saxon kings 
were held in great veneration, especially 
those of Edmund the Martyr and of Edward 
the Confessor. The latter king displayed as 
an ensign “‘ across fourchée between tive mart- 
lets of gold,” on a blue field, and which may 
still be seen on a very ancient shield in the 
south aisle of Westminster Abbey. When 
William the Norman set out to invade En- 
gland he had his own ensign, the two lions 
of Normandy, depicted on the sails of his 
ships; but on the vessel in which he himself 
sailed, besides some choice relics, he had a 
banner at the mast-head with a cross upon 
it, consecrated by the pope, to give sanctity 
to the expedition. Indeed, it has been the 
practice in every age for the pope to give 
consecrated banners wherever he wished suc- 
cess to any enterprise, numerous instances 
of which might be cited in very recent times. 
And in the British army, down to the present 
day, whenever any regiment receives new 
banners, it is customary to draw the regi- 
ment up in line, and, in the presence of offi- 
cers and men, bless the new colors with 
prayers, which are offered by clergymen of 
the Church of England; the colors are pre- 
sented to the regiment by the hand of a lady 
of rank. 

With the crusades, when heraldry began 
to assume a definite form, flags became sub- 
ject to established rules. Up to that period 
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they were generally small in size, and ter- 
minated in three points. 

Up to 1340 the royal standard of England 
was charged with three lions, passant-gardant 
in pale; and in that year Edward ILI. began 
to bear the arms of England and France 
quarterly. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries mention is made of standards con- 
veyed on a car drawn by horses. The “Bat- 
tle of the Standard,” in 1138, was so called 
from the “ car-standard” which was brought 
into the field by the English. It was formed 
of a long pole placed on a car, having at its 
summit a silver pic containing the Host, and 
beneath those of St. Peter, 
St. John Severley, and St. Wilfred of 
Ripon. 

Ossian mentions the standards of the kings 
and he that the 
king’s standard was blue studded with gold, 
having on it the figure of a white horse. 
These standards were generally mounted 
upon a car drawn by horses, like the Per- 
sians. This kind of standard was of Asiatic 
origin, and adopted by the Italians, and sub- 
sequently introduced by Stephen. The 
standard of Stephen was fixed upon a staff 
surmounted by a cross pattee, 


three banners 
of 


chiefs of clans, and 


Says 


“wide at each 








JAPANESE STANDARD. 


end, and the small branches projecting out- 
ward.” 

The imperial standard of England was first 
hoisted on the Tower of London and on Bed- 
ford Tower, Dublin, and also displayed by 
the foot-guards on the union of the king- 
doms, January 1,1801. This event, it is said, 
gave rise to the appellation of “ Union-jack,” 
which has since characterized the Englis} 
standard; but the origin of the term “ jack” 
has had many disputed authorities. During 
the time of the crusades it was applied to 
St. George’s cross on a white field, which the 


| soldiers wore over their armor both on the 


breast and back. In the English treaty with 
the Dutch, entered into February, 1673, it 
was agreed “that all Dutch ships, whether 
ships of war or others, whether a squadron 
or single ship, which shall happen to meet 
any ships or vessels whatsoever belonging 
to the King of Great Britain, whether on 
or more, carrying the king’s flag, called the 
jack, in any seas from Cape Finisterre to th 





OHINESE STANDARD, 


middle point of the land Van Staten, in Nor- 
way, Shall strike their top-sail, and lower 
their flag in the same manner and with like 
ceremony of respect as has been usually paid 
at any time or place heretofore by Dutch 
ships to those of the King of England or his 
ancestors.” 

We read of a white banner that was carried 
in the army of the kings of England in their 
wars against Scotland. ThemanorofShorne, 
in Kent, was held in capite under it. 

The “cross of St. George” has been the 
badge both of kings of Britain and the na- 
tion from the time of Edward III. Its use 
was for a while nearly superseded by the 
“roses,” but revived upon the termination 
of the wars between the rival houses. 

The banner of St. George was white, 
charged with the red cross; while the Brit- 
ish ensign is red, with blue cross in the up- 
per inside corner. 

The “Blue Blanket” of Scotland has a 
local history of no little interest as a famous 
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THE IBERTY FLAG OF 1liiow 


ndard. In 1482 King James III. presented 
iS standard to the trades of Edinburgh, 
as a perpetual remembrance of their lov- 


iltv and bravery, with power to display the 
same in defense of their king, country, and 
their own rights.” 

the 
ppearance, Maitland says that “not only 
the artificers of Edinburgh are to repair to 


This standard was kept 


convener of the trades, and on its 


t, but all the artisans or craftsmen within 
Scotland are bound te follow it, and fight 
inder the convener of Edinburgh.” 
borne by the craftsmen at the battle of Flod- 
den in 1513: and displayed for the purpose 
of assembling the incorporated trades to 
protect Queen Mary after her surrender to 
the confederated nobles at Carberry Hill. 
rhe “ Blue Blanket” was brought out on 
the oeeasion of the rescue of James VI. from 
a rabble that assailed him in the old Tol- 
booth for refusing to listen to a petition pre- 
The 


standard has been carefully preserved, and 


It was 


sented by the Presbyterian ministers. 


is still held in great honor and reverence by 
the burghers of Edinburgh, 
all Scotland. 


and indeed by 
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AND EMBLEMS. 
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t 
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He, 
\ iY 


TANDARD OF EARLY AMERICAN ¢ 


The 
was first unfurled in 1638, and was displayed 
at the battle of 1679, and at 

sothwell’s Bridge” in the same year. This 
old emble mm, W hic h 1S chet ished W ith pec uliar 


flag of the Covenanters of Scotland 


Drumelog in 


reverence by the Seotch people, IS preserve d 
by the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. 
From the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries 
the chief standard of the French the 
“ Oriflamme,” which figured con- 
spicuously in the history of the nation at 
that period. It 
banner of tlame-colored silk,” and is spoken 


was 
famous 


is described as a “square 


of by Guillaume as follows: “ The Oritlamme 
isa banner made of silk stronger than gimp. 
It is a flaring sendal, and that simply with- 
out any figure upon it.” 

The origin of the French tricolored flag 
is set forth in the following explanation : 
“The immediate occasion for adopting the 
blue, white, and red, constituting the French 
tricolor, is said to have been that they were 
the colors worn by the servants of the Duke 
of Orleans, and they were first assumed by 
Nec ke I 


But these colors in com 


the people when the ministe1 was 


dismissed in 1789.” 


1776. 


GADSDEN FLAG OF 





ete 


nat 


ve 
aks 
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adopted by Napoleon III. This standard 
was & conspicuous feature in the late war. 
and proved to be a much- coveted prize 
among the German soldiery, who, it 
claimed, captured nearly two hundred 
them in the disastrous successive defeats of 
the French. 

In adopting the eagle as a standard th 
French have perpetuated the old Roma 
spirit, which attached great adoration to tl 
proud bird, and so closely allied the eagle to 
the military destinies of that nation. Tl: 
Romans are said to have adopted it from th 
Etruscans, at which period the eagle soared 
above the greater part of the then know: 
world. 
it has ever been foremost, and, as such, it 
has symbolized the American republic from 
its earliest history. In Job it written 
of the eagle, “Where the slain are, ther 
is she;” and the poet has sung, “ The eagk 
shook destruction from its plume on nation, 
throne, and king ;” and Salathiel, “The Ro 
man bird, grasping the thunder in its talous 





POR aS 





As a symbol of daring and defiance 


PINE-TREE FLAG is 
bination appear to have been formed by 
uniting the three colors successively used in 
the French standards at different periods, 
viz., the blue of the banner of St. Martin, 
the red of the Oriflamme, and the white of 
the white cross supposed to have been as- 
sumed by Philip of Valois. The three colors 
were given by Henry IV. to the Dutch on 
their desiring him to confer on them the 
national colors of his country, and they have 
been since borne successively by the Dutch 
republic and the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. The domestic livery of Louis XIV. 
was tricolored, as were also the liveries of 
the Bourbon kings in Spain. At the Revo- 
lution they were borne in the same order as 
the Dutch, but in a different position, viz., 
parallel. to the flag-staff, whereas in the 
Dutch flag they are at right angles with it. 

The eagle used in the French armies at this 
day as a regimental standard is wrought from 
pure gold, and valued intrinsically at about 
two thousand dollars each. The ribbon at- 





FLAG ADOPTED BY CONGRESS, 177T. 


and touching with one wing the sunrise, and 





tached is of silk, five inches wide, three feet 
long, and richly embroidered. It was intro- 
duced into the French army by Napoleon LI, 
but after his fall it was abandoned, and again 


ei 





BUNKER HILL STANDARD, 


the other the sunset, casts its shadow ove: 
the world.” 

Regarding the crescent, employed as a 
national emblem, we have the following ac- 
count: “ As is well known, the crescent, or, 
as it is usually designated, the ‘crescent 
montant,’ has long been a symbol of the 
Turkish empire, which has thus been fre- 
quently styled the ‘Empire of the Crescent.’ 
This symbol, however, did not originate with 
the Turks, for long before the conquest of 
Constantinople the crescent had been used 
as emblematic of sovereignty, as may be 
seen from the still existing medals struck in 
honor of Augustus, Trajan, and others; and 
we are assured that it was the symbol of 
Byzantium. On the overthrow of the em- 
pire of Mohammed II., the Turks, regarding 
the crescent, which every where met thei: 
eyes, as a good omen, adopted it as their 
| chief bearing.” The crescent is now used as 
jan emblem on the flags of Egypt, Tripoli, 
| Japan, Turkey, Arabia, Mecca, and Morocco. 





The Russian and 
Austrian standards, 
and that of Prussia, 
retain the eagle as 
a symbol of sover- 
eignty. The Rus- 
double-headed 
eagle is the Byzan- 
tine bird. The Prus- ; 

sian eagle is single- ia 
headed. On each 
of the standards of 
Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria the eagle is 
black and displayed 


slan 
] 





on a yellow or gold- 
en field. The Rus- 
sia holds a 
sceptre in its right 
talon and a 
in its left; the Aus- 
trian is re- 
versed par- 
ticular. 

The Poles at one 
displayed a 
white eagle on their 
standard, but its ca- 
reer was of short du- 
its three 
adversaries 
to 


eagle 
globe 


eagle 


this 


1s 


in 


time 


ration, as 
black 
combined de- 
stroy 1t. 

The “Gallic cock” 
displayed in 
France durmg the 
reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe the 
bird of 


as SOV- 


ereign the 
nation. 

The emblem of the 
Mexican republic is an eagle and cactus, 
commemorative of an incident in the early 
history of the Aztecs. 

The American standard, the emblem of 
the leading republic of the world, has for 
nearly a century commanded the homage of 
nations throughout the globe. 

Its history embraces many interesting 
facts and stirring incidents connected with 
the early days of the republic and the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

The colonies, up to the Revolution, in al- 
legiance to the mother government, retained 
the standards of the old country, with the 
addition of some local emblem which was 
thereon inscribed as a distinctive feature. 
Massachusetts adopted the pine-tree, which 
device was placed on the coins as well as 
flags used by that colony. But not until 
the period approaching the Revolution does 
there seem to have been any attention paid 
to the subject of independent standards by 
the several colonies. 

The colony of Connecticut adopted, July 
1, 1775, this motto, which was inscribed on 


HOUSE WHERE 


+ scouts eons am ream HALEN tt 


a a at 


THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG WAS WN 

its standards and drums, “ Qui transtulit 
sustinet,” which was construed as follows 
“God, who transplanted us hither, will sup- 
port us.” 

In March, 1775, a “ Union flag,” with a 
red field, was displayed at New York on a 
liberty-pole, bearing the inscription, “ George 
Rex, and the liberties of America;” and on 
the reverse, “No Popery.” Frothingham 
says this flag was also displayed on the lib 
erty-poles and on the famous liberty tree on 
Boston Common. 

About this time a standard was adopted 
for the thirteen colonies combining the cross- 
es of St. George and St. Andrew, with thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white. (The banne1 
of St. Patrick, the emblem of Ireland, was 
not combined with the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew in the standard of Great Brit- 
ain until 1801, the year of the union with 
Ireland.) 

The first Independence flag displayed in 
South Carolina was that used at the taking 
of Fort Jackson, on James Island, Septem- 
ber 13, 1775, “A flag being thought neces- 
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MRS. ROSS AND THE FLAG COMMITTEE, 


sary for the purpose of signals, Colonel Moul- | 
trie, who was requested by the Council of | 
Safety to procure one, had a large blue flag | 
made, with a crescent in one corner, to be | 
uniform with the troops. 

October 20, 1775, Colonel Reed, with the 
co-operation of Colonels Glover and Moylan, | 
designed a flag or signal to be used by the 
American cruisers, which was adopted. It 
is described as a white flag with a pine-tree 
in the centre, and bearing the motto, “ Ap- | 
peal to Heaven.” The London Chronicle, 
an anti-ministerial paper, contains a para- 
graph, January, 1776, describing a flag of this | 
description captured with a provincial pri- 
vateer at that time. 

“February 9, 1776, Colonel Gadsden pre- | 
sented to Congress an elegant standard, 
such as is to be used by the commander-in- 
chief of the American navy, being a yellow 
field, with a lively representation of a rat- | 
tlesnake in the middle in the attitude of 
going to strike, and the words underneath, 
‘Don’t tread on me.’ 

“* Ordered, That the said standard be care- 
fully preserved and suspended in the Con- | 
gress-room. 

Several accounts lead to the belief that at 
the battle of Bunker Hill standards of various 
devices were used by the patriot army. From 
one statement we learn that “ the Americans 
displayed a flag with the cross of St. George, 
the ground being blue, and in the upper cor- 
ner nearest the staff a pine-tree.” Another | 


| and justice. 


writer says that Bunker Hill was fought un- 
der a red flag, bearing the motto, “‘ Come, if 
you dare.” 

On the 14th of June, 1777, Congress took 
action, viz.: “ Resolved, That the flag of the 


| United States be thirteen stripes alternately 
| red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, 


white in a blue field, representing a new constel- 
lation.” It was also proposed to insert a 
lyre, about which the thirteen stars wer 


| to be grouped, as embodying the “ constel- 


lation Lyra,” signifying harmony. But this 


' . . 
| suggestion was not carried out. 


The blue field was taken from the Cove- 


| nanters’ banner in Scotland, likewise signifi- 
| cant of the league and covenant of the Unit- 
jed Colonies against oppression, and inci- 


dentally involving vigilance, perseverance, 
The stars were then disposed 


| in a circle, symbolizing the perpetuity of the 
| Union, the circle being the sign of eternity. 
| The thirteen stripes showed with the stars 


the number of the United Colonies, and de- 
noted the subordination of the States to and 


| their dependence upon the Union, as well as 


equality with themselves. The whole was a 
blending of the various flags used previous 


|to the war, viz., the red flags of the army 
| and white colors of the floating batteries— 


the germ of our navy. The red color also, 
which, with the Romans, was the emblem 
of defiance, denoted daring, and the white 
purity. 

The five-pointed star, from the heraldry 





IMPROVISATIONS. 


of Holland, France, and Germany, was adopt- 


ed for the flag, but the designers of the early 
coinage of the United States made use of the 
six-pointed star, as found in English heraldic 
The size of the flag of the army 
is six feet six inches in length, by four feet 
four inches in width, with seven red and six 
white stripes. The first seven stripes (four 
red and three white) bound the square of 
the blue field for the stars, the stripes ex- 
tending from the extremity of the field to 
the end of the flag. The eighth stripe is 
white, extending partly at the base of the 
f 


ield 


language. 


3y the United States law of January 13, 
1794, it was enacted “that from and after 
the Ist of May, 1795, the flag of the United 
States shall be fifteen stripes, alternate red 
and white,” and “ that the union be fifteen 
stars, white, in a blue field.” This was our 
national flag during the war of 1812. 

On the 4th of April, 1818, Congress altered 
the flag by directing a return to the thirteen 
stripes, as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, ete., That from and after 
the 4th day of July next the flag of the Unit- 
ed States be thirteen horizontal stripes, al- 
ternate red and white; that the union be 
twenty stars, white, in a blue field. 

“And be it further enacted, That on the 
admission of a new State into the Union, one 
star be added to the union of the flag; and 
that sueh addition shall take effeet on the 
ith of July next succeeding such admission.” 

The return to the thirteen stripes was by 
reason of the anticipation that the addition 
of a stripe on the admission of each State 
would make the flag too unwieldy. The 
old number of stripes, also, perpetuated the 
original number of States of the Union, 
while the addition of stars showed the Un- 
ion in its existing state. 

The of the first national 
standard of the United States, as a design, 
from which the “Stars and Stripes” was 
afterward adopted, took place under the 
personal direction of General Washington, 
aided by a committee of Congress “ author- 
ized to design a suitable flag for the nation,” 
at Philadelphia, June, 1777. 

This took place at the residence of Mrs. 
toss, a relative of Colonel Ross, in Arch 
Street, between Second and Third, where 
General Washington and the committee com- 
pleted the design, and employed Mrs. Ross 
to execute the work. The house is still 
standing (No. 239). Mrs. Ross was afterward 
Mrs. Claypoole. Her maiden name was Gris- 
com, and, according to the fashion of the 
times, she was called “ Betsy.” 

Betsy Griscom had, before the Revolution, 
acquired some knowledge of the “ upholder” 
trade, as it was then called—an occupation 
synonymous with that of the modern uphol- 
sterer—and at the time mentioned was car- | 
rying on business on her own account in her | 


construction 


Sy 
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little shop. One day, probably between the 
23d of May and the 7th of June, 1777, during 
which period in Phila- 
delphia, there came to her the commander- 
in-chief, the Hon. George Ross, and other 
gentlemen, members of Congress, who de- 
sired to know whether she could make them 
a flag according to a design which they 
would produce. She intimated her willing- 
ness to try. The design was for a flag of 
thirteen red and white stripes, alternate, 
with a union, blue in the field, spangled 
with thirteen six-pointed stars. Mrs. Ross 
expressed her willingness to make the flag, 
but suggested that the stars would be more 
symmetrical and pleasing to the eye if made 
with five points, and she showed them how 
such a star could be made, by folding a sheet 
of paper and producing the pattern by a sin- 
gle cut. Her plan was approved, and she 
at once proceeded to make the flag, which 
was finished the next day. Mrs. Ross was 
given the position of manufacturer of flags 
for the government, and for some years she 
was engaged in that occupation, The busi- 
ness descended to her children, and was car- 
ried on by her daughter, Clarissa Claypoole, 
who voluntarily relinquished it on becoming 
a member of the Society of Friends, lest her 
handiwork should be used in time of war, 


Washington was 


IMPROVISATIONS.—VII. 


Fit, for we drink to Labor! 
And Labor, you know, is Prayer: 
I'll be as grand as my neighbor 
Abroad, and at home as bare! 
Debt, and bother, and hurry! 
Others are burdened so: 
Here's to the goddess W ry, 


And here’s to the goddess Show! 


Reckless of what comes after, 
Silent of whence we come 
Splendor and feast and laughter 
Make the questioners dumb 
Debt, and bother, and hurry! 
Nobody needs to know: P 
Here’s to the goddess Worry, 
And here’s to the goddess Show! 


Fame is what you have taken, 
Character’s what you give: 
When to this truth you waken, 
Then you begin to live! 
Debt, and bother, and hurry! 
Others have risen so 
Here's to the goddess Worry, 
And here’s to the goddess Show! 
Honor’s a thing for derision, 
Knowledge a thing reviled; 
Love is a vanishing vision, 
Faith is the toy of a child! 
Debt, and bother, and hurry! 
Honesty’s old and slow: 
Here’s to the goddess Worry, 
And here’s to the goddess Show! 
Bayarp TaYLor. 
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DOWN BY THE BROOK. 


Down by » brook w 


Down by the 


When the 


rook * 
air with the 


aweet 
eel, 


the sunbeams brig 


ts own sweet song of glee, 


e over our heads the merry birds 


> air with melody. 


! I wonder if ever now Alas for the vows we plighted then! 
thoughts go back to that dear old time, Her heart was fickle, and mine was strong: 
ler the trees alone we sat, The love she gave on that summer day 

ng the ripples’ dreamy rhyme? Lasted only the summer long! 
lipping her hand in the waters bright, 


Down by the brook, ‘neath the grand old trees, 


How lazily she with the rip] Effie and I no more may 


les played! 
And the dimples hid in her soft, fair cheek 


*K 


ro 


And only the birds in their leafy nests 


’ shade. Shall hark to the ripples’ dreamy flow. 
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SICILY AND THE SICILIANS. 
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STATUE OF PALERMO, 
YICILY is at once the largest and most 
\_) interesting island in the Mediterranean. 
Its general neglect by tourists might be 
thought to spring from its similitude in con- 
figuration to something superfluous kicked 
by the boot—lItaly—into the sea. Mathe- 


matically, it is an isosceles triangle; geolog- | 


ically, it is a profound mystery ; historically, 
it is a fascinating study; actually, it is a 
land of variegated and bewildering beauty. 

The island appears to be an interrupted 
extension of the Italian peninsula; its nat- 
ural products also indicate a former connec- 
tion of the two. Still science refuses to rec- 
ognize its mountains as a continuation of 
the Apennines, and there is very little re- 
semblance between it and Africa. A strange 
land is Sicily, with a strange, eventful his- 
tory and a singular and superstitious people, 
Italians by name, but of mixed and myste- 
rious blood. Containing less than eleven 
thousand square miles, the interior is a high 


table-land, bounded 
by ranges descend- 
steeply 

northern 


ing along 
the and 
sloping much more 
gradually to almost 
open plains on the 
southern coast. The 
elevated region isin- 
tersected by ridges, 
rising one above 
into 
mountains, 


another lofty 
crownl- 
ed by A£tna’s steep. 
Compared to that, 
all the other sum- 
mits of the island 
are insignificant, 
the loftiest being 
from three to four 
thousand feet, and 
most of them much 
Where their 
in conse- 
of altitude 
or ruggedness, can 
not be cultivated, 
they are 
with fine 
while between 
mountains ire- 
quently lie deep 
and delightful val- 
leys, 


le SS, 
sides, 


quence 


covered 
forests, 
the 


sometimes 
stretching out into 
broad and _ fertile 
plains, which yield 
the charm of 
ety 


vari- 
and unexpect- 

edness to the mag- 

nificent landscape. 
The rivers are numerous, but of such slender 
dimensions, except at the most favorable sea- 
they are 
that all their classic fame is required to re- 
deem them from contempt. They are prodi- 
gal streams, supremely lavish of their posses- 
sions at certain periods, and forced to arid 
niggardliness for the remainder of the year. 
To them much of the once-renowned fruit- 
fulness of Sicily must have been owing; and 
even now, though more liable to exhaustion, 
they continue to stand the country in the 
same stead. 

The position of the island, in the midst 
of an inland sea, easily accounts for its 
checkered history. Apart from its early 
barbaric occupation, the Pheenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans invaded it, and established 
themselves there; and in later times the 
Saracens, Normans, and Teutons had their 
conquests and settlements on the much-dis- 
puted soil. 


son almost dry during summer 


Its varied aspects answer to its 
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varied fortunes; every foot of its 
territory has its myth, its tradition, or its 


pregnant fact. 


square 








XT 








The first inhabitants of Sicily, according 

















to tradition, were the Cyclops and Lestry- 

ei gonians, who, having served the purpose of 

: ; it poetry, passed into the thin air from which 
; ae : 


+ they had been evoked. The island was then 




















he called Trinacria, from its shape; but after 
ae the Sicanians from Iberia (ancient Spain) 
% had gained possession of it, they gave it the 
F name of Sicania. The Siculi, expelled from 





Italy, crossed the strait now known as Mes- 
na, vanquished the Sicanians, and bap- 
16 tized the triangle after themselves in their 
own and their enemies’ blood. The Greeks 
subsequently planted colonies there, and 
founded Syracuse, Agrigentum, Messina, and 
Bie other cities. The country was afterward 
conquered by the Carthaginians, then by 
the Romans, and later overrun by the Goths, 
who were in turn driven out by Belisarius. 
In the ninth century the Saracens gained a 
firm foot-hold on the island, and kept it un- 
til expelled by the Normans. At the close 
of the twelfth century the cruel Henry VL. 
of Germany established the Suabian sover- 
eignty, crushed by the French under Charles 
I., Duke of Anjou, whose reign was sudden- 
ly ended in 1282 by that terrible massacre, 
: the Sicilian Vespers. 

The princes of Aragon having eventually 
become the sovereigns of Sicily, they ruled 
over it until 1516, when it was annexed to 
Spain by the succession of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and held by that power until a 
popular insurrection gave it to Austria. 
The Peace of Utrecht assigned the island 
to Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, who, 
after four years, returned it to the Haps- 
burgs in exchange for Sardinia. In 1734 the 
Austrians were ejected by the Spaniards, and, 
two years later, by a formal treaty it and 
Naples were united under the name of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Twenty-five 
years ago repeated though ineffectual at- 
tempts were made by the Sicilians to de- 
liver themselves from the Neapolitan yoke ; 
but Garibaldi, after patriotically liberating 
them in 1861, generously handed over the 
fruit of his victories to Victor Emanuel, and 
the much-chafed and ever-changing island 
was annexed to the kingdom of Italy, where 
it naturally belongs, and where it is likely 
to remain. 

It will be some time before Sicily will be 
invaded to any extent by sight-seeing van- 
dals, and its comparative immunity from 
iy them adds to its attraction. Travelers for 
mere comfort are not likely to be drawn 
Bitte thither, since railways and telegraphs have 

} been hardly begun, and the inns, with few 
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3 fare. 





No one journeying there need fear 
gout, if he be secure ag: 








1inst dyspepsia, and 
any stranger can sleep soundly in the inte- 
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exceptions, furnish bad lodging and worse | 












rior towns, provided he be so thoroughly 
fatigued as to be insensible to entomie as 
saults. The taverns outside of the cities 
make no pretense to good accommodations 
in the Anglo-Saxon sense, and frequently, 
after the manner of the Spanish ventas, sup 
ply nothing but eggs, bread, and wine, wit! 
the rudest and most populous of couches 
Several railways are projected, but the on! 

one in running order a short time ago was 
from Palermo to a point near Messina, to 
which it will soon be extended. Steamers 
ply regularly between Naples and Palerm: 
and Messina, and between Marseilles and 
the latter port, and sail occasionally from 
the first two cities to Trapani, Girgenti, and 
Catania. Mail routes are established bh 

tween the chief towns, for which the usual 
fare is five bajocchi (nearly eight cents) a 
mile, with the same amount for the postilion 
at every relay. Going into the interior often 
requires mule-back, unless you prefer the 
lettiga—a species of sedan, borne by two of 
|@he long-eared quadrupeds to the monoto- 
nous music of jingling bells. This is a dull, 
drowsy mode of getting along, which a pe1 

son of health and energy will not eare to 
adopt more than once. The back of a strong 
mule and the aid of a trusty muleteer attord 
the most satisfactory means of journeying 
in the mountainous districts. To these a 
stock of provisions, a tent, and bedding may 
be added with advantage. They are not in- 
dispensable, but they insure independence. 
Unless you be pachydermatous, you must 
not forget to provide yourself with a pair 
of sheets, sewed stoutly together on all sides 
but one, and drawn with strings like a bag. 
Into this you must get at night to avoid the 
swarm of insects which will otherwise de 
vour you. This kind of preparation will 
seem a little odd at first, and may induce 
you to dream you are a sack of meal. But 
if you neglect it you won’t be able to dream 
at all, or even lose consciousness, and, more- 
over, your body will be certain to present 
the next morning a striking resemblance to 
a South Sea Islander’s. 

The natives never mind the vermin. They 
are so entirely devoid of sensibility that they 
would sleep, I fancy, though the vulture of 
Prometheus made a perpetual breakfast of 
their liver. But if you be either American 
or English the Sicilian insects will regard 
you as a Frenchman left over from the Ves- 
pers, and do their very vilest to drain you 
of the last drop of blood which you ought 
to have lost at that historic butchery. 

I have been told the nocturnal bag will 

not always protect my countrymen from the 
| tormentors indigenous to the soil, that it 
| has in some instances been eaten up, and in 
others carried off by swarms of vermin. I 
am unwilling to vouch for this, at least un- 
til it receives corroboration. I frankly con- 
| fess, however, that ancient Trinacria has as 


large and regular a crop of tleas, bugs, and 


hiters generally as any territory of like di- 
nsions on the globe, and that, while their 
nfinite number and variety may commend 
‘ vem to the consideration of entomologists, 
they can not be conscientiously indorsed as 
yducive to the wayfarer’s comfort. 
A serious impediment to Sicilian travel is 
he water-course (fiumana) descending from 
e mountains to the sea, and liable to be 
encountered almost any where. It is often 
possible to bridge over the fiumana on ac- 
int of its breadth and rapidity. It runs 
ke a mill-race, bearing in its rushing cur- 
rent a vast mass of stones, broken wood, and 
miscellaneous fragments. During the sum- 
mer all the streams, including many of the 
largest rivers, cease to babble—in the ver- 
cular, dry up. But then hardly any one, 
last of all the foreigner, is disposed to trav- 


el. Apart from the discomfort of a blazing 


sun and a heat almost tropical, there is im- | 


ninent danger of malaria, always perilous 
to the unacclimated, be their prudence or 
precaution what it may. In stormy weather 
—and violent storms, often accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, are common from No- 
vember to March—you will find your car- 
riage, a quaint and clumsy vehicle, interrupt- 
ed by one of those shallow torrents. The sole 
method of progress under the circumstances 
is to mount upon the back or shoulders of 
the driver or his assistants, and be carried 
through the boiling stream. Plenty of aid 
is usually at hand, as the country people, 
knowing where their service will be need- 
ed, follow your carriage to the fiumana for 
the sake of earning a few tari. 

The Sicilians, as a rule, are indolent, like 
most of the Southern and Eastern people 
natural effect of their climate; but I 
have yet to see any order of human beings 
unwilling to exert themselves when certain 
of being paid for their exertion. 

A droll spectacle to witness is the peas- 
ants and postilion tugging at the wheels of 
the diligencia, up to their knees or waists 
in water, cracking whips, beating the poor 
horses—poor in a double sense—and yelling 
and groaning in every note of the gamut. 
Any defect of work is requited by noise. 
Judged by the uproar, every lubber is a 
Milo in performance, though the extent to 
which the labor is drawn out evinces the 
elasticity of the Sicilian conscience. If the 
vehicle were relieved in a few minutes, as 
it might be ordinarily, you might think a 
handful of grain sufficient compensation ; 
ut when the better part of an hour is em- 
ployed, you feel ashamed to offer any thing 
but carlini, or perhaps tari, for what seems 
to have been such superhuman toil. The 
lusty fellows look so spent, too, so perfectly 
resigned to die in your behalf, when they 
approach you with moist faces and out- 
stretched hands, that you would appear 


the 
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even to yourself the veriest churl should 
you withhold largely disproportionate 
wards. 


re- 


Transportation pickback is not conven- 
ient nor agreeable to women, especially as 
the bucolicists are not distinguished for ei- 
ther delicacy or skill in handling feminine 
burdens arranging garments. 
The islanders manage American women 
pretty well, owing to their lightness and 
suppleness; but when they take hold of a 
heavy and unwieldy daughter of Albion 
they are prone to awkward accidents and 
surprising disorders of drapery. 

I remember a mishap to an English dragon 
of'the feminine gender, one of the numerous 
family so unpleasantly familiar to Conti- 
nental wanderers. After mounting on the 
broad back of a Catanian peasant for the 
purpose of crossing a fiumana, she declared 
he did not carry her properly. He had no 
conception of her vehemently expressed pro- 
test, which was in her native tongue, and 
consequently he did not mend his manners. 
Thereupon she struck her heels into his 
sides as if he had been a mule. 


or feminine 


Sicilian 
blood is hot, and the Sicilian mind supreme- 
ly sensitive to the slightest approach to in- 
sult. The conveyer of Queen Victoria’s ple- 
thoric subject fired at once, and pretending 
to stumble, threw her over his head into the 
stream. She was borne some distance by 
the strong current, and would have been 
drowned had not her bearer, deeming het 
punishment adequate to her offense, rescued 
her in a semi-insensible condition. When 
recovered not have swallowed 
her wrath if the water had not enjoyed pre- 
cedence, and fairly washed away for the time 
all traces of her impetuous temper. 

The climate of the island 
pleasant and healthy. I should not regard 
it so, though I may have esoteric definitions 
The skies are beauti- 
fully blue, and the atmosphere transparently 
serene in summer, when 


she would 


is considered 


persons having a 
prejudice in favor of living 
away. Autumn is thought to be the most 
propitious season; but then dews and fogs 
predominate, and rain falls in sheets. Ter- 
rible tempests are varied by occasional snow- 
squalls in January and February; and in 
April and May, when the weather is settled, 


sedulously stay 


the heat begins to be oppressive, and the 
dreaded sirocco blows at intervals. 
This southeast wind from the Libyan des- 


|erts is a pneumatic misery which no one who 


has once endured it can ever forget. 


The 


|natives fear it, believing that disease and 


death are borne upon its burning wings. 
The moment they feel it they shut them- 
selves in their houses, closing every door 
and window against the hateful intruder, 
and seldom venture forth until it has abated. 
The sirocco continues usually three or four 
days. If it were to last much longer it 
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uld interfere severely with the two anda 
iif millions of Sicily’s population. Its ef- 
t on the system can scarcely be imagined. 
[he first time I experienced it I imagined 
self walking in the shadow of my own 
neral. Instead of fearing that I was go- 
- to die, I feared that I should not; for, 
% blows upon you, 
speedy obituary seems as if it might be de- 
rhtful reading. The woful wind affects 
¥ mind as much as the body. It brings a 
listressing languor, a terrible depression of 


the sirocco your 


spirit, a strange voluptuousness of insensible 
pain, a vivid consciousness of rising despera- 
m fettered by exhaustion. It is a terres- 
rial seasickness, in which nausea is sup- 
nlanted by lassitude, and the hope that the 
ship may go down by the desire that the 
may go up. When the 
on my dearest foe it will make 
me, through sympathy and pity, his bitter- 
t friend. 
From April to November excessive droughts 
prevail in Sicily, to the serions harm, some- 
times to the destruction, of the harvests and 
Thus between high winds and vio- 
lent rains, heavy fogs and tempests, intense 
heat and the sirocco, ruinous aridity and 
malaria, alternating one with the 
other the year round, a very slender margin 
s left for fine or salubrious climate. By way 
of amends for these, the island is subject to 
voleanie eruptions, water-spouts, hurricanes, 
and earthquakes, which are periodically act- 
ive in diminishing the census, and revealing 
to native superstition the immediate super- 
vision of an offended Deity. Recently a ter- 
rible hurricane nearly destroyed the town 
of Palazzuolo, and at Palermo and in every 
part of the country great loss of property 
and life has occurred from time to time 
through the fury of the elements. If the 
Almighty smites what He loves, Sicily must 
be one of the most dearly cherished of all His 
affectionately inflicted possessions. © 
Whatever the climate and hygienie quali- 
ties of the island, no one, after visiting it, 
will deny its picturesqueness, its manifold 
attractions, its sovereign claim to beauty. 
It has charms of its own that even Italy, 
land of leveliness, can not boast. Blending 
Grecian ruins with delightful scenery, Nor- 
man architeeture with Byzantine and Sara- 
cenic forms, stately cathedrals with majestic 
aspects of nature, it addresses itself simul- 
taneously to the archeologist and artist, 
the lover of the antique and the novel, the 
scholar, the philosopher, and the poet. 
Palermo, the capital and metropolis of 
Sicily (population about 200,000), is natural- 
ly the first point of visitation. In a rich 
plain, surrounded on the land side by two 
distinct mountain ridges, its situation is ad- 
mirable, its bay being regarded by its in- 
habitants as the equal of the bay of Naples. 
The sea stretches before the city in blue 


sufferer sirocco 


breathes 


vintage. 
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beauty, while in 
Pellegrino 


cliffs 


the background is Monte 
its beetling 
rhe of the 
handsomest promenades in Europe, borders 
the water, the lower part extending from 
the gate at the end of the principal street 
to the Botanical Gardens. 


and 
Marina, one 


rearing bare 


skyward 


The upper por- 
tion is a raised terrace, skirted by imposing 
buildings, the gardens of which are separa- 
ted merely by a railing from the promenade. 
A well-paved broad 
road, and tree-planted avenues, all brillia 

ly lighted at night, rim the bay, and draw 
the fashionable and leisure-loving Palermi 
By the ed re 
of the sea frowns the strong fort of Castella- 
the base of Pelle 
grino, in sharp contrast, is the Casino B 
monte, a noble villa, whose site is universa 
ly admired. The public Villa 
Giulia) are exceedingly attractive, with 
fountains and and 
shrubbery and choice plants, and constantly 
sought by Fountains abound 
in the city, those of Neptune and the Tri 
bunal among the most conspicuous. The 
Fountain of the Statue of Palermo, in the 
Villa Giulia, is an elaborate work, represent- 
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side, 


footway, a earria 


tans at the hour of evening. 


mare, and on the spur at 
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gardens (the 


kiosks, statues arbors, 


sight-seers. 


ing a crowned figure, an eagle at its 
with divers symbols, which are understood 
by the citizens in a way very flatteri: 
their municipal vanity. 

The Greco-Gothie cathedral, assigned to 
the tenth century, though the incongruous 
cupola is plainly modern, is superlatively 
ornamented, and the south porch remarka- 
bly rich. Its porphyry monuments, partie- 
ularly those of the Emperor Frederick IL. 
and King Roger the Norman, are singularly 
interesting. The crypt of the cathedral is 
noticeable for its dwarf pillars and inter- 
secting Gothic arches. Of its twenty-four 
tombs the most prominent are that of Arch- 
bishop Frederick of Antiocha (bearing the 
effigy of an armed warrior) and the sareoph- 
of the founder, Gualterio Offamilio. 
Among other public buildings are the Pal- 
ace of the Tribunal, a fine fountain in front; 
the interesting Church of San Giuseppe, ‘ad- 
joining the old Palace of Charles V., in an 
open space crowded with statues; the Royal 
Palace, in the Norman and Saracenie style, 
massive, though gloomy, a small belfry at 
the top, and a clock below the cornice, with 
a striking monument to Charles V. to the 
left of the pile; the Observatory, where the 
priestly savant Giuseppe Piazzi discovered 
the planet Ceres; the Archiepiscopal Palace, 
the Mint, Public Library, Custom -house, 
and several theatres. The port is inclosed 
by a mole, terminated by a light-house and 
battery, which, with the shipping, are de- 
serving of attention. 

The name Golden Shell (Conea d’ Oro) has 
been applied to the space between the hills 
and the bay of Palermo, on account of its 
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OATHEDRAL OF PALERMO, 


graceful shape. 


is surrounded by decayed walls, having 
twelve gates, and protected by bastions. 
From the sea its numerous spires, domes, 
and towers give the capital a superb ap- 


The city, nearly rectangu- | 
lar, and about four miles in circumference, 


pearance, which is hardly sustained by clos- 


er inspection. Two wide streets, the Cassa 
ro (now called the Corso Vittorio Emmanu- 
ele) and the Via Macqueda, divide the town 
into four nearly equal parts. They inter- 
sect each other at right angles near the cen- 
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of the city, in a large octagonal piazza 
own as the Quattro Cantinieri, embellish- 
with a fountain and divers statues. Nu- 
rous small streets, irregular, narrow, and 
y, run into the two main thoroughfares, 
which, in common with the rest, are paved 
with blocks of lava. The houses generally 
resemble those of Naples, having flat roofs, 
terraces, and Venetian blinds, and being di- 
vided into flats. 

One of the most curious churches in Pa- 
lermo is San Giovanni degli Eremiti, over 
seven centuries old, and named after a com- 

inity of Apulian hermits invited by the 
then reigning monarch to oceupy the adjoin- 
ng monastery. Its crumbling cloister looks 
even more ancient than it is, and its round- 
ed cupolas would be thought to mark a 
mosque but for the form of the Latin cross 
ind the spherical apses indicative of the 
Roman religion. The style of the dome, the 
peculiar corbels, and other portions of the 
interior are reproductions of the tombs and 
mosques of Cairo and Constantinople. 

Palermo’s principal beauty is in its sur- 
roundings. The plain behind the town is 
one of the richest in the world, and the city 
is seen to the greatest advantage from the 
Convent of Santa Maria di Gesi, some two 


miles distant, at the eastern extremity of | 


the plain. The ecclesiastical edifice on the 
lower slope of Monte Grifone is almost hid- 
den in aloes, olives, oleanders, pines, huge 
cypresses, and luxuriant vines, among which 
are a few date-palms, once plentiful, though 
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now nearly extinct in that neighborhood. 
Behind the the of the 
mountain, is a small chapel, overhung wit! 
ivied rocks and subtended by a gigantic 
From that point the panorama in- 
cludes the luxuriant level of Palermo, gir- 
dled by its precipitous heights, and the city 
sleeping in the curved arm of the beauti- 
ful bay. 


convent, on side 


yew. 


Pellegrino, resembling Gibraltar, 
}and flanked by abrupt precipices, looms up 
grandly and gloomily in the background. 
That barren rock Paler- 
mitans because it was once, they devoutly 


is sacred to the 
d 
believe, the abiding-place of Rosalia, their 
patron saint. She is reported to have lived 
and died in a cavern in the mountain, un- 
| known to her noble and wealthy relatives, 
from whom she had fled when a child in or- 
| der to embark in the routine 
penance and prayer. She had no 
|for her hegira, since she was entirely com- 
| fortable and tenderly loved at home. But 
being in the line of canonization, it was 
for her either to do something 
magnificently her chances, 
After death she remained quiet for nearly 
five centuries—very extraordinary tranquil- 
lity for a saint—and then, during the plague 
of 1624, she obtained a spiritual interview 
with one Bonelli, a pious soap-boiler, and 
informed him she had never been buried. 
| This unimportant fact had escaped her ree- 
ollection until that moment; but it 
was disclosed her mortal remains were col- 
lected, and interred with the fullest s: 
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GROTTO OF ST, BOSALLA, 


dotal pageantry. Still was she unsatisfied, 
permitting the pestilence to rage until her 
dust should be borne with theologie pomp 
through the town. That final cataplasm to 
her vanity proved effective. The plague 
ceased at once, and ever since the citizens 
have had an annual festival, from the 11th 
to the 15th of July, in Saint Rosalia’s honor. 
It is a grand occasion. <A gayly decorated 
car, bearing the supposed bones of the ther- 
apeutic lady, is dragged through the streets, 
followed by a long procession of priests, 
nuns, monks, and all secular and ecclesiastic 
dignitaries. The most ostentatious services 
are held in the cathedral, lighted with thou- 
sands of tapers, fire-works are burned in the 
squares in the evening, the shops and dwell- 
ings are illuminated, and the entire popula- 
tion surrenders itself to a frenzy of supersti- 
tion. 

The grotto or retreat on Pellegrino in 
which the fair and high-bred Rosalia is im- 
agined to have dwelt, and which she mi- 
raculously revealed to the holy man of soap 
(His soap became duly sanctified after the 


divulgement), is about half-way up the 
mountain, and still a place of pilgrimage. 
It contains a statue of the saint, by Grego- 
rio Tedeschi, covered with a robe of solid 
gold. Such a garment would be rather in 
convenient for temporal uses, though, trust- 
ing the hagiologists, it is quite the vogu 
in paradise. Another image of Rosalia is 
mounted on the brink of a precipice, for the 
benefit of sailors, who, regarding it from th 


| sea, invoke its protection. The amount ot 


good it does is simply incalculable. It ca 
guard mariners admirably, it is said; but, 
oddly enough, it can not shield itself. About 
thirty years ago the saint was struck by 
lightning, though she had been doing noth- 
ing but standing there sinless in serene lim 
stone, and so badly impaired as to requit 
restoration. 

The most obstinate skeptics may profit by 
repairing to the shrine—for love of Beauty 
is a religion of itself—since they can enjo) 
thence a splendid survey. An excellent 
causeway ascending the steep by a series ot 
zigzags renders the grotto easily accessibl 
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ther on foot or by mule. The harbor, the 
ina, the greater part of the city, the fan- 
ie mountains encompassing the glorious 
iv. and the distant coast, melting off toward 
raria, there meet and magnetize the eye. 
me rsed in the sunlight, the picture is ex- 
isite, almost a counterpart of the bewitch- 
« landseape seen from Sorrento. One need 
be an artist or a poet to appreciate it 
ly. It would appeal to a mathematician, 
suffuse with satisfaction the supremest 
ec. 
On the way back to the vity from Santa 
\aria di Gest, to the left of the road, is the 
church and monastery of Santo Spirito, sur- 
rounded by eypresses, and memorable as the 
scene of the Sicilian Vespers. Built seven 
centuries ago, little of the original structure 
mains, except the east end, with its point- 
ed windows and interlacing arches. 

[The bloody revolution known as the Ves- 
pers took place on the vigil of Easter. A 
number of the native population had 
assembled for vespers at the church, when 
two hundred of their French rulers 
charged the Palermitans with carrying con- 
In 
the midst of the worshipers was a beautiful 
Sicilian bride accompanied by her husband 

nd a retinue of friends. A Frenchman, 
Drouet, under pretense of searching for hid- 
den weapons, thrust his hand into the young 
woman’s bosom, whereupon she swooned in 
the arms of her lord, who, striking the in- 
sulter down, exclaimed, ‘ Let us exterminate 
our oppressors!” The ery, “Death to the 


irge 
some 


ealed arms and meditating insurrection. 


French!” at enee arose, and the infuriated | 


crowd fell upon the foreigners with clubs 
and knives, and slaughtered every one of 
them, Drouet being the first victim. Mad- 
ed with blood, the Sicilians, while the 
s of the churches were sounding the ves- 
pers, and the sky and the earth were kindled 
with vernal loveliness, rushed into the city, 
repeating their baleful ery, and inflaming 
the worst passions of the multitude, and 
slew whomsoever they could find. The 
butchery was indiscriminate and terrible. 
Neither women nor children were spared. 
rhe convents were broken into, and every 
monk of French extraction ruthlessly mur- 
dered. No prayers availed, no roof was pro- 
tection, no altar sanctuary. The massacre 
extended through the island. The French 
were attacked in their castles, and threw 
themselves from the towers and battlements 
to avoid a more dreadful death. Every hu- 
man creature who could not pronounce ciceri 
(vetches) in the Italian fashion was revealed 
as a foreigner, and killed on the instant—a 
test similar to that reputed to have been 
instituted by Jephthah to distinguish the 
Ephraimites from the Gileadites. More than 
four thousand souls perished in and about 
Palermo on that single night, Guillaume de 
Porcelet, a most exemplary gentleman, hav- 
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ing been the only Frenchman spared in that 
hour of awful and revolting retribution. 

Cruel and hideous as was the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, it was not the result of premeditation 
or treachery, but a sudden and fearful up 
rising of an oppressed people against wrong. 
It struck dismay to tyrants, and strength 
ened the cause of liberty throughout Eu- 
rope, While the French long and bitterly 
remembered the bloody lesson. 

When Henry IV., nearly three centuries 
after, told the embassador from Spain 
then belonged to that kingdom), “If I am 
provoked, I will breakfast in Milan and dine 
in Naples,” the minister replied, “ Your maj 
esty may perhaps arrive in Palermo in season 
for vespers.” 


Sicily 


Connected with the convent of Santo Spi- 
rito are two vaulted galleries, in which are 
kept the skeletons of certain noted persous. 
The anatomies are attired in the garments 
they wore in the flesh, and exposed in cases 
and coftins covered with glass. <A ghastlier 
exhibition could not be devised; and as you 
come suddenly upon it, yon are more revolt- 
ed than if you had been gradually led up to 
the dismal display. The object is devotional 
of course. To wean you from the living it is 
deemed desirable to disgust you with the 
dead. What is the good of death, I should 
like to know, if we are to have our remains 
rendered repulsive! The skeletons are trick- 
ed out in the tawdriest finery, and the con 
trast between gay clothes and grave plunder 
would be shocking to a mind not capable of 
seeing the grim humor of the thing. 

On one side is the remnant of an army of- 
ficer gaudily adorned, his osseous appearance 
clearly indicating, notwithstanding his fine 
clothes, that he is in no condition to receive 
company. Not far away is what was once 
sadly out of repair at present 
in a “love of a bonnet,” the ribbons lying 
upon her cervical vertebrie, and a fine lac 
cape inwrapping her clavicle. On the bony 
fingers of a late (very late) leader of society 
are white kid gloves, and her tibiw and fib- 
ulw are covered with embroidered silk hose. 
Some of the grinning skulls induce you to 
believe they are enjoying the drollery of the 
situation, and intimating by a silent chuckle 
that they are vastly better off than the spec- 
tators. 

The Sicilians never suspect that thei 
show is funny; and I question if its comik 
element would be detected by any one but 
an American. Palermo is not the place for 
it. It ought to be removed over here. It 
would draw in Sacramento or San Francisco, 
and large bets would be taken on the rela- 
tive ugliness of the different skeletons, leav- 
ing the question to be decided by the gen- 
tlemen in the coffins. 

Several of the feminine departed may sug- 
gest other decayed ladies, who not only re- 
fuse to be buried, but try to hoodwink you 
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bv pretending they are still young. They 
may insinuate they are the counterfeits of 
animated social antiques of your external 
acquaintance, minus their toilet and the art- 
‘ul marvels out of which they are created. 

At the Capuchin Convent, on the other 
side of Palermo, near the Zisa Palace, the 
mortuary specimens are still more curious. 
A great many bodies of both sexes are pre- 
served there, having been embalmed after 
death by a peculiar process, part of which 
consists of exposure to running water for 
several months. Every monk of St. Francis 
who has died in Palermo is deposited in 
those gloomy vaults, the light falling from 
small upper windows across the groined 
arches. The ghostly friars are dressed in 
the habit of their order, and either laid away 
on shelves, or fastened against the walls in 
upright position. There is an air of dreary 
sportiveness in the desiccated old fellows 
which they never suspect. Some of them 
wear their hoods, and others are bare-head- 
ed, showing the tonsure that marks their 
priestly office. Death is rarely ludicrous, 
nor are its surroundings and associations of 
the sort to inspire mirth. But I defy any 
man possessing the smallest vein of humor, 
however unworked, to go through those cat- 
acombs and examine the mummified with- 
out laughing inwardly or outwardly. The 
mode of embalming has given many of the 
monks a decidedly queer and waggish look. 
They were saturnists in life, and they are 
involuntary jesters in death. Beyond the 
grave they lost their gravity; after sepulture 
they ceased to be sepulchral. None of them 
are erect—indeed, they incline at as many 
angles as the houses of Amsterdam—and 
they are grouped together very grotesquely. 
A number would serve as illustrations of 
different stages of ebriety, from the flush of 
elevation to staggeringly stupid intoxica- 
tion. They lean on one another after the 
manner of incapacitated topers, they pitch 
forward, they stretch backward like monas- 
tic Toodleses, and you expect every minute 
to hear them ask in hollow tones for a dozen 
flagons of Lacryma Christi. 

Abont the ecclesiastics who seem sober is 
a quizzical atmosphere. Some of them ap- 
pear to look at you with a wink and a drawn 
expression of the mouth, as if they were ex- 
ploding with a joke they were debarred from 
repeating. 

Near the entrance an old fellow, who must 
have been a jolly dog in his day, impresses 
you as the repository of endless capital sto- 
ries that he will tell the moment you are left 
alone with him. 

A slender friar with a big head might be 
a learned archeologist full of a new theory. 
His hood, resting on his occiput, and the 
twist of his neck convey the impression that 
he is thinking profoundly, and afraid some- 
body will guess his thought. 
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An embalmed pair show like talkers, one 
of them, as usual, doing the greater part of 
the talking. The listener has weariness and 
the struggle for patience stamped upon his 
wrinkled visage. He must, like Narcissus, 
have been killed by a bore. 

The catacombs are occupied by the bod- 
ies of worldlings too, though the well-pre 
served brothers are the chief attraction. 
The corpses are either numbered or ticket- 
ed, like articles at cheap auctions, many of 
the attached cards bearing the names of the 
defunct. The price of places varies wit] 
the position, though women, for some mys 
terious reason, are charged twice as mucl 
as men—perhaps because their clothes tak 
up so much more room. The women ar 
exposed in glass-lidded coffins, as at the San- 
to Spirito, always in their best raiment, the 
thought that they would be so attired yield 
ing consolation to their last moments. Not 
a few wear their bridal robes—whether be 
cause they had been newly wedded or be- 
cause those were the finest of their gar- 
ments can not be conjectured. Some of 
the bodies have been there for centuries, 
and their retired spirits belonged to men of 
mark. 

The King of Tunis is on exhibition, among 
other historic characters. Having been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily, he was res- 
cued by the Franciscans, and taken to their 
convent, where, having died from exhaus- 
tion, they claimed him as their own. It is 
not every day they can get a monarch into 
the order, and it was very natural they should 
make the most of the royal Tunisian. 

To stimulate the flaccid affection of sur- 
viving kinsfolk, and prompt further outlay 
in masses for the repose of souls, small pic 
tures of spirits in purgatory praying to the 
Virgin for release are ingeniously distrib- 
uted through the catacombs. The sufferers 
are often made in the likeness of the dead, 
so that there can be no lack of directness in 
the suggestion. One of the monks acts as 
guide to sight-seers for a fee (fees are re- 
quired every where in Sicily, though they 
need not be large), points out and com- 
ments upon his dead brothers with great 
gusto, and shows the spot he has chosen fox 
himself. The Southern nations find a mor- 
bid pleasure in looking at and keeping the 
dead in all their repulsiveness, instead of 
putting them out of sight, as is the Northern 
custom, and embalming them in the ideals 
of recollection. 

To return to the city. The Palermitans 
are emphatically pleasure-lovers, and get 
great satisfaction out of trifles. The upper 
classes have much the same, though not 
nearly so many, amusements as the Neapol- 
itans. Passionately fond of music, the thea 
tre, and spectacles of every sort, their home 
is under the sky, and domesticity and _ pri- 
| vacy, in our sense, distasteful. Every pleas- 
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SICILIAN TYPES 


ant evening they flock to the Marina, the | 
Flora, the Garibaldi, and other gardens, 
smoke, take ices and wines, gossip, dance, 
practice the arts of gallantry, and torture 
ingenuity to bury time. They prefer show 
to comfort. If they can appear well in pub- 
lic, and display themselves in a handsome 
equipage, they are willing to dispense with 
any number of conveniences. You will fre- 
quently see persons sumptuously attired 
coming out of mean lodgings, before which 
a splendid carriage waits. After advertis- 
ing their state they will ride back to poor 
provender and untidy apartments, satisfied 
with the performance of a high social duty. 
Poor noblemen let their best apartments 
piano nobile) and dwell in dingy back- 
rooms in order to sustain an outward pre- 
tense. 

Love of inflated titles is a weakness, and 
on no account must one of them be missed. 
Where they do not exist, they are often as- 
sumed, even shop-keepers sometimes ad- 
dressing each other as “gracious Sir,” and 


**most illustrious merchant.” Compliments 


AND OOSTU MES. 


—more properly, fulsome flatteries—are con- 

stantly exchanged between persons of posi- 
tion. The extent of the impregnation of 
the atmosphere with garlic from such cause 
is beyond estimate. 

The common people are generally igno- 
rant and indolent, very poor and very su- 
perstitious, easily amused and aroused, 
cheerful and gay, though excitable and re- 
vengeful. They are darker than other Ital- 
ians, shorter in stature, more inclined to 
take offense. They have touches of the 
Spaniard and the Arab in their nature, and 
many of them, from their extreme swarthi- 
ness, their large noses, and heavy faces, 
would be mistaken for Israelites. They de- 
light in gambling; a grano won by fortune 
yielding them more satisfaction than a tari 
earned by work. They have so little mon- 
ey—the American notion of extreme pover- 


ty would convey to them luxurious wealth 


—that they play games of hazard for beans, 
buttons, and bits of macaroni. They would 
starve here on five times their wages; but 
there the climate is milder, and cirecum- 
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stance less exacting. The sunlight, a bot- 
tle of oil, a pound of macaroni, a few rags, 
nd a pint of wretched wine—far inferior to 
the worst casse poitrine of the Quartier 
Mouffetard—constitute contentment. 

The contrasts of Palermo exceed those of 
other cities of Southern Italy. Even the 
Corso’s stately buildings have shops in the 
basements, often squalid in keeping and un- 
savory in effusion. The handsome portals, 
surmounted with coats of arms, are marred 
by slips of coarse paper, announcing apart- 
ments to let, with other dingy appurte- 
nances. The overhanging balconies, where 
you try to imagine lovely signoras wooing 
the evening with their lute-like tones, are 
garnished with lines of family linen or fes- 
toons of prosaic provender. 

Allalong the thoroughfare from the high- 
est stories extend ranges of heavy over- 
hanging galleries, inclosed with lattice-work. 
These belong to the numerous nunneries and 
monasteries (much reduced since the unifi- 
cation of Italy) which add to the gloomy 
appearance of the city. They are great 
architecturally as well 
A man of artistic and sensitive 
organization can almost feel a cloister be- 
fore he sees it. Altogether unnatural, its 
cause and effect proceed from blight. Like 
sterility in the midst of fertility, or pesti- 
lence swooping over health, it betrays vio- 


shadow -casters as 


socially. 


lation of order, contradiction of law. From 
the balconies of the convents may be seen 
not infrequently the pale and peering faces 
of the nuns, curious about the world they 
have quitted, and which flows and frets and 
dashes in the busy street below. <A broad 
entrance to the building, having a number of 
grated openings, through which the “ brides 
of heaven” talk to their relatives and friends, 
is styled the parlatorio. There congregate 
also the numerous dependents of those es- 
tablishments, who feel, or feign, a degrée of 
reverence for the recluses that is humilia- 
ting to witness. Among the visitors are 
not a few of the decrepit and invalid, who, 
though the recipients of material charity, 
have still greater spiritual needs. 
fied with crusts of bread, they want whole 
loaves of incorporeal food. They hobble 
through the world, and indulge their senses, 
leaving their souls to the care of priests, 
and praying periodically on their own ac- 
count for the intermediate state of 
tory. 

The ground-floor of the houses 
Corso and other streets is usually appro- 
Many of the 
loungers about the former are soldiers and 
priests, both inclined to the discussion of 
very secular subjects, to the consumption of 
wine, and the fumigation of tobacco. Me- 
chanies and tradesmen exercise their call- 
ings on the footway—the Sicilians are Zo- 


Satis- 


purga- 
in the 


priated to cafés or shops. 


says, “Every Sicilian 


| priest is a marquis or a count.” 


| 
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without regard to pedestrians, who are 
forced into the main thoroughfare amidst a 
crowd of donkeys and horses, carts and con- 
veyances of every sort. The result is a gen- 
erally chaotic movement, in which wheels 
and women, mules and men, carriages and 
children, are densely intermingled, added to 
a shouting, racket, and uproar that revive 
memories Of Broadway. Drivers of vehicles 
scream at every individual in the surging 
mass, and, in spite of naturally soft and 
pleasant voices, at such a shrill pitch that 
you clearly trace their treble above the bass 
and baritone of the promiscuous chorus. 
Every body is good-natured, and nobody 
is run over. A Palermitan prides himself 
upon his dexterity in avoiding horses’ feet 
and carriage wheels as much as any New 
Yorker does; and if he seems to miscaleu- 
late chances, you may be sure he has just 
been to the confessional, and believes his 
shrived soul has better prospects for the fu- 
ture than it may ever have again. 

The Sicilians are as thirsty a race as the 
Spaniards. They drink like Pantagruel. 

hough they prefer wine, they take water 
in vast quantities, because it is so much 
cheaper. They swarm about the showily 
decked water stalls, usually at the street 
corners, and exchange small copper coins 
for large draughts. The water, deliciously 
cooled with snow from Atna, is well worth 
the little charged for it, because it is far more 
palatable to a cultivated taste than the com- 
mon wines of the country. 

jeggars used to be almost as common as 
fleas in Palermo, and they are still in super- 
fluous activity. The establishment by a 
benevolent nobleman some thirty-five years 
ago of a mendicant asylum has materially 
diminished professional alms - seekers ; but 
the members of this annoying fraternity 
would much rather follow Zingare habits, 
precarious though they be, than be cared for 
methodically. The beggars of the capital 
seize to solicit strangers, 
whom they recognize afar off, and often de 
mand carlini while are struggling to 
extricate yourself from a suddenly contract- 
ed space, bounded by the rear of a mule and 
the fore-feet of a horse. 

Palermo, like other cities and towns of 
the island, has an immoderate quantity of 
titled families. <A proverb of the country 
not woman or @ 
But even 
this is not comprehensive enough, for the 
inmates of San Martino, a spacious monas- 
tery outside the walls of the metropolis, are 
all of noble extraction, and only such are 
admitted to the order. Primogeniture is 
rigidly adhered to throughout, the land. 
Consequently the younger sons, forbidden 
to marry out of their rank, and too vain (let 
us forever cease to dignify such meanness 


every occasion 


you 


a 


roastrians in practice, though not in creed | by the name of pride!) to attempt to sup- 
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port themselves by their own industry, be- 
come drones and burdens on the community. 
They verify the adage, “ An idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop,” by falling into dissolute 
habits, and committing offenses which would 
consign them to prison but for their distin- 
guished connections. Gambling, dueling, 
tippling, and wenching are their pastimes, 
with spasmodic comprehensions of their un- 
worthiness, which naturally, if not properly, 
lead to suicide. 

mo and elsewhere. The Sicilians are of a 
very litigious spirit, as may be inferred from 
the fact that there are nearly four thousand 
advocates, solicitors, and notaries in that 
city, fully one-fiftieth of the entire popula- 
tion. The number is lessening, however, as 
the island grows in prosperity, and the people 
(slowly) emancipate themselves from igno- 
rance and superstition. The influence of the 


new order of affairs in Italy—notably the | 


deprivation of the Pope’s temporal power— 
is unquestionably beneficial, and the social 
health of Sicily gradually but steadily im- 
proves. 

Fishing is an important industry in Pa- 
lermo. 
ants are engaged in it, and they are formed, 
it is said, into a regular corporation, having, 
besides officers, surgeons and chaplains and 
a semi-military government. The principal 
fish caught is the tunny, much relished by 
the Palermitans, as it was by their ancestors 
the old Romans, Greeks, and Carthaginians. 
Very large, weighing a thousand pounds 
frequently, it is sold after being cut into 
steaks. It is the cat-fish of the Mediterra- 
nean, and its exposure in slices and its eager 
purchase remind one of similar scenes in the 
towns along the Mississippi. The tunny 
is gregarious—enters the Mediterranean in 
shoals early in the year, and is caught in 
quantities in large nets, in nearly the same 
manner as by the ancients, during May, June, 
and July. The Sicilians are reputed to be 
fond of novelty. Their fondness may arise 
from their slight acquaintance with it, like 
the hermit who loved all women because he 
had never known any. Their mode of tak- 
ing tunny is an example. They have ac- 
quired no new ideas respecting it in two 
thousand years. 

The nets, divided into four communica- 
ting square spaces called rooms, are moved 
east and west about a mile from the shore, 
each of the spaces at right angles, fastened 
at the bottom with stones, and floated at the 
upper edge by logs of cork or other light 
wood. <A single net of very wide meshes 
fastens the whole to the shore. This arrests 
the fish, drives them into the outer room (bor- 
donaro), which is raised a trifle and closed by 
thie boatmen keeping watch. Frightened, 
the tunny, in trying to escape, enter the 


next room (bastardo), whence, finding no 


Some five thousand of the inhabit- | 


| freedom, they dash into the other chambers 


In the last (corpo) they stay until it is ful|— 
two or three days sometimes—when the net 
is weighed, and they are dextrously dis 
patched with hooks and harpoons by the 
fishermen, who go out in flat-bottomed boats 
for that purpose. 

Going from Palermo through the Porta 
Nuova, the finest of the twelve gates, over a 


| good road, you arrive at Monreale, four miles 
distant, to see the cathedral, considered the 
The law is a favorite profession in Paler- | 


handsomest in Sicily. There are beautiful 
views on the way of the luxuriant plain, coy- 
ered with olive, orange, and lemon groves, 
bamboos, magnolias, and immense geraniums, 
interspersed with vineyards and fields of 
waving corn, vast aloes, and thickets of cac- 
tus — flower, foliage, and fruitage almost 
choking each other. White houses relieve 
the deep green here and there; rocks and 
cliffs spring up, as if to protest against the 
tyranny of enchantment ; mountains, rugged 
and brown, make stern contrasts ; the distant 
domes and towers of the capital laugh back 
the sunshine, and the sapphire sea caresses 


| the lovely land until, subdued by its fascina- 


tion, it stretches out, weary and wanton, to 
dream of its returning joys. 

During the Norman reign in Sicily, Will- 
iam II. built the cathedral because the Vir- 
gin—in the Middle Ages she was especially 
engaged in architectural suggestions—had 
requested him to do so. He employed all 
the talent he could find, and the result was 
a very costly and inharmonious, though real- 
ly sumptuous church. It is Greek, Saracen- 
ic, Italian, and Norman—not imposing out- 
wardly, but very rich in its inward variety. 
In form a Latin cross, it has immense bronze 
doors, similar to those of the Baptisteria at 
Florence, massive pillars of different-hued 
marbles, slightly pointed arches, a flat roof 
gorgeously carved, and Byzantine mosaics 
wrought upon a gold ground all over the 
walls. A single aisle runs behind the nave, 


the eastern end consisting of three apses, in 
the central one of which is a colossal head 


of Christ. Slender pointed windows over 
the arches admit a subdued light into the 
cathedral, while the lower part, sunk in 
half shadow, creates a delightful pictur- 
esqueness, and on a bright day produces the 
most striking artistic effects. 

On the south side of the church is the 
spacious cloister, surrounded by single or 
coupled columns—the angles have four— 
supporting small pointed arches of peculiar 
pattern. The pillars are all different, and 
all delicately and elaborately ornamented ; 
grotesque heads and figures, flowers, fruits, 
and battle scenes, being carved on some of 
the capitals. At one angle, in a square re- 
cess, is a marble fountain, with a column 
ornamented in Saracenic style. The cloister 
in its general effect recalls the Alhambra 
and the Cordova cathedral. 
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CLOISTER OF THE CATHEDRAL, MONREALE, 


Many of the villas in the vicinity of Paler- 
mo, particularly those at Bagaria, mostly 
made up of them, are very fantastic in style. 
Two of these, built by the Prince of Radili 
and the Duke di Serra-di-faleo, have delight- 
ful gardens, containing not only statues, tem- 
ples and fountains, but imitations of ruined 
castles, broken aqueducts, and moss-grown 
abbeys. They have also miniature cliffs, 
artificial labyrinths, and rustic huts contain- 
ing life-sized automata, which appear as en- 
raged monks or jolly friars, when the doors, 
connected with wires, are opened by visitors. 

You can go from Palermo to Messina by 
sea, or over the coast road. By the former 
you get a fair view of the Lipari Islands. 
They are a bold and striking group, all vol- 
canie, Stromboli the best known because of 
its active forces. It is a conical bifurcated 
rock, nearly round, twelve miles in cireum- 
ference, and rising 2500 feet out of the sea. 
Desolate as it seems, it has a town of 1300 
people and a sparse cultivation on its rngged 
flanks. It is very diffieult of ascent; but 
the view from the summit indemnifies the 


climber for his pains. The effect of its erup- 
tion is exceedingly grand. At a little dis- 
tance the sea appears to belch forth volumes 
of flame, and the burning lava looks like 
waves of crested tire. The Sicilian peasants 
regard it as one of the mouths of the bottom- 
less pit, and even Pope Gregory I. was of 
their opinion. It 
hated there, and “Go to 
Stromboli!” has the fall significance of our 
invitation to follow the example of Aineas. 


is the fashion in Messina 


to send persons 


Soon after sailing past Stromboli you en- 
ter the Faro, as the Straits of Messina are 
called. In the narrowest part is the abrupt 
rock of (Sciglio) Seylla (a spur of the mount- 
ains of two hundred feet 
high, its base hollowed out by the action of 
the waves. Opposite it is the celebrated 
rock and shoals of Charybdis, the two cur- 
rents of the straits and the harbor of Mes- 
sina creating the whirlpool. Every body 
the time-honored adage, and the 
symbolical fable of the ancients that Seylla 
was a fearful monster, who devoured sailors 


Calabria), some 


knows 


approaching too near. The old poets great- 
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ly exaggerated (poetry, indeed, is little more 
than a refined art of symmetrical exaggera- 
tion) the perils of the Faro (they now have 
a very different application), for the Athe- 
nians and Syracusans, the Locrians and 
Rhegians, frequently had naval engage- 
there. Its waters are to 
ninety fathoms deep, and the channel is 
nearly three miles wide. ,The curling ed- 
dies are powerful, but not at all dangerous 
to modern navigation. 

The approach to Messina shows the town 
to advantage. The harbor is formed by a 
semicircular strip of land, which gave it its 
original name—Zancle (ZaycAn)—signifying 
sickle, and is one of the very best in the Med- 
iterranean. The broad quay, la Marina, em- 
bellished by a handsome fountain and statue 
of Neptune, is crowded with shipping from 
all parts of Europe and America. The ad- 
mirable commercial situation of the city has 
caused it to flourish in spite of its visitation 
by countless calamities. Earthquakes are 
its specialty, and as a rule they are strictly 
first class. They are always expected, and 
the inhabitants are never disappointed ex- 
cept as to date. The catastrophe may be 
delayed, but its coming can be depended on. 
In anticipation of earthquakes, the houses 
are not built of more than two stories, and 
many of them are but one. So familiar 
have earthquakes become to the Messinese 
that when one of them is absent, and pining 


ments seventy 


for return, a sound shaking restores his spir- 


it makes him feel at home. 
How Messina has devised to keep one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, with all her 
magnificent opportunities of burying them, 
is hard to understand. But she has existed 
she dates her founding to 1000 

-and her people are so prolific, 
that human nature has replaced what ex- 
ternal nature has removed. 

A precious relic shown at one of the 
churches is an autograph letter of the Vir- 
gin Mary addressed to the Messinese, assur- 
ing them she had taken them under her 
special care and protection. That there 
might be no question of its genuineness, she 
gave to the person intrusted with the sacred 
epistle a lock of her hair, which is also pre- 
served, and certainly as veritable as the 
manuscript. Nobody but a heathen would 
doubt either, albeit any one might fail to 
understand exactly the Virgin’s idea of pro- 
tection. Is it represented by hurricanes, 
tempests, plagues, sieges, and earthquakes ? 
These are the benignities she has showered 
upon her beloved city. Are they blessings 
in disguise? If so, the Messinese might 
well pray for curses without concealment. 

The principal streets of the town are for 
the most part regular and well built, and 
its squares and gardens contain some hand- 
statues and fountains, that of Don 
John of Austria in the Piazza Annunziata 


its 


so long 


years B.C, 


some 
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being the most notable. The architectur 
is not out of the common, and, like every 
thing else, bears copious vestiges of earth- 
quake, tornado, inundation, and bombard- 
ment, 

The fittest hour to see the life of the city 
is at sunset. Then the Marina is thronged 
with gay equipages (the Sicilians who cay 
aftord it rejoice in riding) ; promenaders set 
out for their evening stroll on the fine road 
skirting the northern shore of the Faro; the 
sea-breeze rises; the Calabrian mountains on 
the opposite coast gladly thrust their snowy 
heads into the crimson warmth of the sun- 
set, and when it has gone turn gray with 
sorrow, until the rising moon comforts them 
with her radiant love, and crowns their 
aged brows with a sheen of silver, walks in 
brightness on the blue waters, and stirs the 
slumbering earth to a soft sympathy with 
heaven. 

The environs of Messina are lovely and 
luxuriant, and can be best commanded by 
ascending the neighboring mountain, from 
which the Sickle is plainly seen, the entire 
length of the straits, the numberless conical 
hills and deep ravines of the neighborhood, 
the grand background of the Apennines 
and the wildly abrupt and changeful outline 
of the Lipari Islands from Stromboli to Ali- 
eudi. 

An English-speaking person should not 
forget, though very apt to, that Messina is 
the scene of Much Ado about Nothing. The 
most brilliant comedy ever produced, it has 
not a bit of local coloring, or adaptation of 
time and place. Shakspeare’s choice of |o- 
cation was mere accident. He thought of 
it as a name only; he took it as the mental 
territory to put his delightful creations on. 
He had never seen Sicily. His mind was 
with his body in England. Dogberry bids 
his varlets call at all the ale-houses, and 
names for his constables Hugh Oateake and 
George Seacoal. There was never an ale- 
house in all Sicily, and Oateake and Seacoa! 
scarcely smack of the language of the coun- 
try. Shakspeare was the one transcendent 
genius who could defy congruity, and al- 
Ways seem symmetrical, 

From Messina to Catania is a carriage- 
road, following the shore and unfolding fine 
scenery all the way. Mountains 
nearly to the sea, leaving a strip of fertile 
and highly cultivated plain, dotted with pic- 
turesque towns and villages. The shore has 
a broad belt of white sand—a becoming 
border to the blue water—broken here and 
there by fragments of fallen rock. The lit- 
tle town of Taormina furnishes what many 
think the finest view in the whole island. 
It is likewise renowned for the ruins of 
its ancient theatre—originally erected by 
the Greeks, and restored by the Romans— 
capable of accommodating 40,000 persons. 
Insignificant as the town now is (its pop- 


descend 
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— | 


ulation is not over 4000), it was one of the 
oldest and celebrated cities in 
ly. Itis perched upon a precipice, and the 
theatre in a of the mountain. 
From the latter the grand survey is usually 
made. You see the broad expanse of the 
Mediterranean, the winding shore all the 
way from Messina to Syracuse, the varie- 
gated plains, the undulating broken sur- 
face, rising into mountains, dipping into 
hills, abrupt rocks, beetling cliffs, the rich- 
est verdure, the ruggedest barrenness, and 
Etna looming grand and grim over the va- 
it to and 
The rising of the sun works a con- 


most S1C1- 


hollow 


is 


ried vastness, awing submission 


repose. 


OCATANIA—ATNA IN THE DISTANCE, 
juration of light and color. It 
of the eastern reddening 
bathes the cone of the 
gold, crimson, and purple ; 
the side of the mountain, 
heights, over dense 


comes out 
the 
voleano in 


wave, up 
sky ; 
creeps down 

over lesser 
forests, over gentle 
slopes, over white villages, over many- 

tinted gardens, kindling every object far 

and near into glittering life, and lifting 
the wondrous landseape to the loftiest splen- 
dors of a Southern clime. 

Near Aci Reale, a considerable town, com- 
posed almost entirely of lava, is the Stair- 
Seala d’ Aci), where, as told in 
the fable, the shepherd was slain by his ri- 
val, Polyphemus, for love of Galatea, the 


case of Acis ( 


steps consisting of nine different layers of 
lava, separated by mould of 
earth. 

In the immediate vicinity is a singular 
cluster of islands, known 
the Cyclops ( Scogli dei Cic lopi ), Vast mass 


a vegetable 


as the Crags of 


es of lava and basaltic columns rising in 


savage grandeur out of the sea. These are 
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the rocks which Polyphemus is supposed to | 


have hurled at Ulysses as he escaped after 
boring out the single eye of the monster. 
The whole Sicilian coast is pregnant with 
ancient facts, figments, and traditions that 
seem like scattered leaves torn from classic 
chronicles. 

In traveling on the island you have op- 
portunities to see the pleasures of the peas- 
antry and lower classes at the feste so com- 
mon in Roman Catholic countries. Their 
holy-days are always holidays. They put 
on their best attire—often very pretty and 
picturesque in the interior towns—attend 
mass, stream out of the church, kiss their 
friends all round, gossip, drink wine, philan- 
der, dance ; extract honey from every blos- 
som. At night they illuminate the houses, 


make bontires, discharge musketry, throw 


up rockets: are all children again. They 
are ignorant, superstitious; their province 
includes their world. Yet are 
contented than enlightened republicans, 
doomed to think for themselves, to read 


daily journals, to fashion their own desti- 


they more 


ny, to understand the possibility of their 
becoming President. 

Catania, a magnet of misfortune, woos the 
eye of the journeyer by land or sea. At the 
base of tna, its marrer and its maker, its 
domes and towers look down upon luxuriant 
vegetation, and smile serenely in the face of 
calamities yet to come. Submerged again 
and again by floods of molten lava, it has 
literally risen from the hand of its destroyer 
to fairer life and fresher beauty. It owes 
its prosperity to its ruin, its fertility to its 
despoiler. Catania is a city of lava. Its 
streets are paved with lava, its mole, church- 
es, and houses are made of lava. The mo- 
ment you reach it you are besought to buy 
lava. You walk on lava, you sleep in lava, 
you breathe lava, lava becomes the sub- 
stance of your being. The streets of the 
town (population about 66,000) are broad 
and open, and its piazza handsome; but neg- 
lect, uncleanness, and decay check admira- 
tion and chill enthusiasm. 

The main object of going to Catania is to 
see tna, avd ap excellent distant view of 
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TEMPLE OF SEGESTE—DISTANT VIEW, 


he voleano can be had from the port. The 
eruption of 1669, after covering the old city, 
poured its burning torrent into the hissing 
and and still 
mark the spot. The whole of the region in- 
cluded in a eirele of a hundred miles from 
the crater as a centre is within range of its 
destruction. Though the summit of the cone 
is 10.874 feet high, the gradual and graceful 
slope of the mountain to the plain makes its 
height seem much less. The vast tract is 
covered with vestiges of different eruptions 

more than eighty in all—the old lava 
beds being decomposed and overspread with 
vegetation. The most remarkable modern 
eruptions are those of 1792, 1811, 1819, 1832, 
and 1868. The first continued for an entire 
year, the currents of lava while fluid being 
often thirty feet deep. In 1832 the sides of 
the mountain opened in many places, belch- 
ing forth fire, ashes, and stones, while the 
main lava stream was eighteen miles long, 
one mile wide, and forty feet deep. 

tna has three zones, the first a cultiva- 
ted region (Piedimontana), from the sea to 
the base of the mountain. The second is 
a wood (Il Bosco), extending six to eight 
miles up the sides, of chestnut, ilex, oak, 
and pine. Some of the trees have extraor- 
dinary growth, the best example of which 
is the Chestnut-Tree of a Hundred Horses 
Castagno di Centi Cavalli), so called be- 
cause the Queen of Aragon is said to have 
taken shelter in its trunk with a retinue of 
a hundred cavaliers. 


sea, sombre ragged masses 


The tree really has | 


five distinct trunks, forming a circle through 
which a carriage might be driven. 

Below the Bosco are nearly two hundred 
miniature cones, thrown up by different 
eruptions, that any where else would rank 


as creditable voleanoes. From the wood to 


the crater is a scene of desolation, composed 


of dreary wastes and deep hollows, covered 
with scoriw and ashes, and buried in snow 
three or four months out of the twelve. This 
snow is a necessity to the island as well as 
to Malta, even to Barbary sometimes, and is 
gathered with the greatest care. 

The ascent is tedious, though not very 
hard, the chief difficulties to contend against 
being the changes of temperature and the 
high wind. The crater is much less striking 
than that of Vesuvius. The circumference 
is estimated at two and a half to four miles, 
and the depth at six to eight hundred feet. 
The entire top of the mountain is heated, 
and jets of steam shoot up from countless 
sulphur-crested crevices. Near the centre 
of the crater are two mounds of ashes and 
secorie, and from apertures at the top and 
sides issue clouds of thick smoke, accom- 
panied by hissing and rumbling sounds. A 
thin vapor the bottom of the 
yawning cavern, whose interior is colored 
with efflorescences of ammonia, sulphur, and 
vitriolic salts. The bubbling and boiling, 
the muttering and grumbling, the rending 
and roaring, that seem to be perpetually go- 
ing on in the bowels of the earth as you 
stand and listen on the brink of the burning 


rises from 
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gulf, make you marvel more than ever at 
the terrible and invisible forces of nature. 

Syracuse, thirty miles southeast of Cata- 

nia, on the coast, is of little interest save to 
the antiquarian. Stagnant, neglected, and 
decayed at present, it is reputed to have 
had two hundred thousand inhabitants once 
—nearly ten times its present population. 
Classicists may weep over its departed grand- 
eur, but practicalists who enjoy comfort wili 
not long tarry there. The famous fountain 
of Arethusa, into which she was changed by 
Diana that she might escape Alpheus, has 
been profaned to a washing tank. The re- 
mains of the Greek theatre, where the ven- 
erable Timoleon harangued the citizens; the 
Latomi, or prisons cut in the solid rock, 
and resembling natural caverns; the Ear of 
Dionysius, an excavation seventy feet deep, 
gradually lessening to a point, from which a 
narrow channel conveyed the conversation 
of prisoners to the tyrant’s hearing—are the 
lions of the town. 

On the western coast of Sicily is Girgenti, 
the ancient Agrigentum, as distinguished for 
luxury as the modern city is for nastiness. 
The guins of the Temple of Concord and 
Temple of Juno are extremely interesting, 
and the approach to the town is very pic- 
turesque. But no ruin on the island equals 
that of the Temple of Segeste, standing se- 
renely beautiful on a high precipice, encom- 
passed by an amphitheatre of many-formed 


mountains, exemplifying the exquisite art 
of the Greeks in combining situation ay, 
effect, and bringing nature to the servic 
of their admirable handiwork. 

Sicily, after centuries of supineness, 
making ready and falling in to march wit] 
the Army of Progress. The Railway an 
Telegraph —the universal educators, th 
avant-couriers of popular enlightenment 
will change her front and metamorphos 
her spirit. Her lazzaroni and _ priesthov 
are steadily dwindling. Her strongholds ot 
ignorance and superstition have been in 
vaded by the contagion of Advancement. 
Newspapers and school-houses will soon 
supply the place of monasteries and con- 
vents. The People are rapidly growing ripx 
for higher and better things. 

Nature has done much, almost too much. 
for the classic island. She has received 
beauty in excess, but the deadly beauty of 
the fabled basilisk. While we linger among 


|her orange groves and aloe blossoms, he1 


broken temples and her fairy vistas, are we 
not held by a dreamy consciousness of a 
mortal charm? Do we not vaguely feel th 
pestilence breathing in the delicious air, the 
tornado whispering in the breezes from the 
violet sea, the earthquake crouching amidst 
the luxuriance of the landscape—the pity- 
ing sigh of Nature ere she takes the dread 
weapons from the hand of Fate to strike her 
suffering children down? 
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LHe. DAY. 


By CHARLES READE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

NHE electrified man rushed out into the 
‘1 storm, but he searcely felt it in his 
body; the effect on his mind overpowered 
hailstones. The lightning seemed to light 
up the Past ; the mighty explosions of thun- 
der seemed cannon strokes knocking down 
a wall, and letting in his whole life. 

Six hours the storm raged, and before it 
ended he had recovered nearly his whole 
Past, except his voyage with Captain Dodd 
—that, indeed, he never recovered—and the 
things that happened to him in the hospital 
before he met Phebe Falcon and her broth- 
er: and as soon as he had recovered his lost 
memory his body began to shiver at the hail 
and rain. He tried to find his way home, 
but it; not so much, however, but 
that he recovered it as soon as it began t6 
clear, and, just as they were coming out to 
look for him, he appeared before them, drip- 
ping, shivering, very pale and worn, with 
the handkerchief still about his head. 

At sight of him Dick slipped back to his 


missed 


sister, and said, rather roughly, “There now, 
you may leave off crying: he is come home; 
and to-morrow I take him to Cape Town.” 

Christopher crept 
figure. 

“Oh, Sir,” said Pheebe, “was this a day 
for a Christian to be out in? 
you go and frighten us so ?” 

“Forgive me, madam,” said Christopher, 
humbly; “I was not myself.” 

“The best thing you can do now is to go 
to bed, and let us send you up something 
warm.” 

“You are very good,” said Christopher, 
and retired with the air of one too full of 
great amazing thoughts to gossip. 

He slept thirty hours at a stretch, and 
then, awaking in the dead of night, he saw 
the past even more clear and vivid; he 
lighted his candle and began to grope in 
the Cape Gazette. As to dates, he now re- 
membered when he had sailed from En- 
gland, and also from Madeira. Following 
up this clew, he found in the Gazette a 
notice that H.M. ship Amphitrite had been 


in, a dismal, sinister 


How could 





spoken oft the Cape, and had reported the 


melancholy loss of a promising physician 
snd man of science, Dr, Staines. 

The account said every exertion had been 
made to save him, but in vain. 

Staines ground his teeth with rage at 
his. ‘Every exertion! the false-hearted 
urs. They left me to drown without one 
nanly efiort Curse them, and 
curse all the world!” 

Pursuing his researches rapidly, he found 
, much longer account of a raft picked up 
by Captain Dodd, with a white man on it 
a dead body, the white man having on 


to save ine. 


and 
him a considerable sum in money and jewels. 

‘hen a new anxiety chilled him. 
a word to identify him with Dr. 
The idea had never occurred to 
the editor of the Cape Gazette. Still less 
would it oceur to any one in England. At 
this moment his wife must be mourning for 
i“ Poor 


was not 


Staines. 


him. poor Rosa !” 

But perhaps the fatal news might not 
have reached her. 

That hope was dashed away as soon as 
found. Why, these were all old newspapers. 
That gentlemanly man who had lent them 
to him had said so. 

Old! yet they completed the year 1867. 

He now tore through them for the dates 


and soon found they went to 


He had sailed in 


1868. 
Yet they were old papers. 
May, 1267. 

“My God!” he cried, in agony, “ I HAVE 
A YEAR.” 

rhis thought crushed him. By-and-by 
he began to carry this awful thought into 
details. ‘My Rosa has worn mourning for 
me, and put it off again. 
and to all the world.” 

He wept long and bitterly. 


Those tears cleared 


LOST 


I am dead to her, 


his brain still more. 
For all that, he was not yet himself, at least 
I doubt it: his insanity, driven from the in- 
tellect, fastened one lingering claw into his 
moral nature, and hung on by it. His soul 
filed with bitterness and a desire to 
revenged on mankind for their injustice, 
and this thought possessed him more than 
reason. 

He joined the family at breakfast, and 
never a word all the time. But when he 
got up to go he said, in a strange, dogged 
way, as if it went against the grain, “ God 
bless the house that succors the afilicted.” 
Then he went out to brood alone. 

“Dick,” said Phoebe, “there’s a change. 
Pll never part with him: and look, there’s 
Colly following him, that never could abide 
him.” 

“Part with him?” said Reginald. “Of 
course not. He is a gentleman, and they 
are not so common in Africa.” 

Dick, who hated Falcon, ignored this 
speech entirely, and said, ‘“ Well, Phebe, 
you and Colly are wiser than Iam. Take 


be 
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your own way, and don’t blame me if any 
thing happens.” 

And soon Christopher paid the penalty of 
returning reason. He sutfered all the poign 
ant agony a great heart can endure. 

So this was his reward for his great act 
of self-denial in leaving his beloved wife. 
He had lost his patient; he had lost the in- 
come from that patient; his wife was worse 
otf than before, and had doubtless suffered 
the anguish of a loving heart bereaved. His 
mind, which now seemed more vigorous than 
ever after its long rest, placed her before his 
very eyes, pale and worn with grief, in her 
widow’s cap. 

At the picture he cried like the rain. He 
could give her joy by writing, but he could 
not prevent her from suffering a whole year 
of misery. 

Turning this over in connection with their 
poverty, his evil genius whispered: “ By 
this time she has received the six thousand 
pounds for your death. She would never 
think of that, but her father has: and there 
is her comfort assured, in spite of the caitiffs 
who left her husband to drown like a dog.” 

‘I know my thought. 
ah, my poor darling 
raved—she has wept” 
the thought 


discreet 


Rosa,” he “She 


has swooned she has 
he wept himself at 
‘“she has mourned every in- 
act as if it was acrime. But 
has done all this. Her good and loving but 
shallow nature is now at rest from the ago- 


she 


nies of bereavement, and naught 
but sad and tender regrets. She can better 
endure that than poverty—cursed poverty, 
which has brought her and me to this, and 
is the only real evil in the world but bodily 
pain.” 

Then came a struggle, that lasted a whole 
week, and knitted his brows and took the 
color from his cheek, but it ended in the 
triumph of love and hate over conscience 
and common-sense. His should not 
be poor; and he would cheat some of those 
contemptible creatures called men, who had 
done him nothing but injustice, and at last 
had sacrificed his life like a rat’s. 

When the struggle was over, and the fatal 
resolution taken, then he became calmer, less 
solitary, and more sociable. 


remains 


Rosa 


Phebe, who was secretly watching him 
with a woman’s eye, observed this change in 
him, and with benevolent intentions invited 
him one day to ride round the farm with her. 
He consented readily. She showed him the 
fields devoted to maize and wheat, and then 
the sheep-folds. Tim’s sheep were apparent- 
ly deserted; but he was discovered swing- 
ing head downward from the branch of a 
camel-thorn, and seeing him, it did strike one 
that if he had had a tail he would have been 
swinging by that. Phabe to him: 
he never answered, but set off running to 
her, and landed himself under her nose in a 
wheel somersault. 


called 
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‘I hope you are watching them, Tim,” | 
said his mistress. 

“Iss, missy, always washing ’em.” 

“Why, there’s one straying toward the | 
wood now.” | 

“He not go far,” said Tim, coolly. The | 
young monkey stole off a little way, then 
fell flat, and uttered the ery of a jackal, with | 
startling precision. Back went the sheep to | 
his comrades post-haste, and Tim effected a | 
somersault and a chuckle. | 

‘You are a clever boy,” said Phebe. ‘So 
that is how you manage them.” | 

“Dat one way, missy,” said Tim, not car- | 
ing to reveal all his resources at once. 

Then Phebe rode on, and showed Chris- 
topher the ostrich pan. It was a large ba- | 
sin, a form the soil often takes in these parts; | 
and in it strutted several full-grown ostrich- | 
es and their young, bred on the premises. 
There was a little dam of water, and plenty 
of food about. They were herded by a Katir 
infant of about six, black, glossy, fat, and 
clean, being in the water six times a day. | 

Sometimes one of the older birds would 
show an inclination to stray out of the pan. | 
Then the infant rolled after her, and tapped | 
her ankles with a wand. She instantly | 
came back, but without any loss of dignity, | 
for she strutted with her nose in the air, af- | 
fecting completely to ignore the inferior lit- 
tle animal, that was nevertheless controlling | 
ber movements. ‘“ There’s a farce,” said 
Phebe. “But you would not believe the 
money they cost me, nor the money they 
bring me in. Grain will not sell here for a 
quarter its value: and we can’t afford to 
send it to Cape Town, twenty days and 
back: but finery, that sells every where. I 
gather sixty pounds the year off those poor 
fowls’ backs—clear profit.” 

She showed him the granary, and told him 
there wasn’t such another in Africa. This 
farm had belonged to one of the old Dutch 
settlers, and that breed had been going 
down this many a year. “ You see, Sir, Dick 
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the udder. Now and then a young cow, 
unused to incongruous twins, would kick 
impatiently at both animals, and scatter 
them. 

“That is their way,” said Phebe: “they 
have got it into their silly Hottentot heads 


jas kye won’t yield their milk if the calf js 


taken away; and it is no use arguing with 
‘em; they will have their own way; but 
they are very trusty and honest, poor things, 
We soon found that out. When we can: 
here first it was in a hired wagon, and Hot- 
tentot drivers: so when we came to settle |] 
made ready for a bit of a wrangle. But my 
maid Sophy, that is nurse now, and a great 
despiser of heathens, she says, ‘Don’t you 
trouble; them nasty ignorant blacks never 
charges more than their due’ ‘I forgive 
em,’ says I; ‘I wish all white folk was as 
nice.” However, I did give them a trifle 


| over, for luck: and then they got together, 


and chattered something near the door, 
hand in hand. ‘La, Sophy,’ says I, ‘ what 
is up now?’ Says she, ‘They are blessi: 
of us. Things is come to a pretty pass, for 
ignorant Muslinmen heathen to be blessing 
Christian folk.” ‘Well, says I, ‘it won't 
hurt us any.’ ‘I don’t know,’ says she. ‘| 
don’t want the devil prayed over me. So 
she cocked that long nose of hers, and fol- 
lowed it in-doors.” 

By this time they were near the house, 
and Phebe was obliged to come to her post- 
script, for the sake of which, believe me, 
she had uttered every syllable of this varied 
chat. “Well, Sir,” said she, affecting to 
_ proceed without any considerable change 
of topic, “and how do you find yourself? 
Have you discovered the Past ?” 

“Thave,madam. I remember every lead- 
ing incident of my life.” 

“And has it made you happier?” said 
Pheebe, softly 

“No,” said Christopher, gravely. ‘ Mem- 
ory has brought me misery.” 

“T feared as much; for you have lost 


and I being English, and not downright in| your fine color, and your eyes are hollow, 


want of money, we can’t bring ourselves to 
sell grain to the middle-men for nothing, 
so we store it, hoping for better times, that 


maybe will never come. Now I'll show you | 


how the dam is made.” 

They inspected the dam allround. “This 
is our best friend of all,” said she. “ With- 
out this the sun would turn us all to tinder 

—crops, flowers, beasts, and folk.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Staines. ‘Then it is a 
pity you have not built it more scientifical- 
ly. I must have a look at this.” 

“ Ay, do, Sir, and advise us if you see any 
thing wrong. But hark! it is milking-time. 
Come and see that.” So she led the way to 
some sheds, and there they found several 
cows being milked, each by a little calf and 
a little Hottentot at the same time, and 
both fighting and jostling each other for 


|and lines on your poor brow that were not 
there before. Are you not sorry you have 
| discovered the Past ?” 

““No, Mrs. Falcon. Give me the sover- 
eign gift of reason, with all the torture it 
can inflict. I thank God for returning 
| memory, even with the misery it brings.” 
| Pheebe was silent a long time: then she 
| said, in a low, gentle voice, and with the 
| indirectness of a truly feminine nature, “I 
| have plenty of writing-paper in the house ; 
and the post goes south to-morrow, such as 
tis.” 
| Christopher struggled with his misery, 
and trembled. 
| He was silent along time. Then he said, 
i“ No. It is her interest that I should be 
| dead.” 
| “Well, but, Sir—take a thought.” 
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“Not a word more, implore you. Iam the 
most miserable man that ever breathed.” As 
he spoke, two bitter tears forced their way. 

Phebe cast a look of pity on him, and 
said no more; but she shook her head. Her 
plain common-sense re volted. 

However, it did not follow he would be in 
the same mind next week: so she was in ex- 
cellent spirits at her protégé’s recovery, and 
very proud of her cure, and celebrated the 
event with a roaring supper, including an 
English ham and a bottle of port-wine ; 
ten to one, that was English too. 

Dick Dale looked a little incredulous, but 
he did not spare the ham any the more for 
that. 

After supper, in a pause of the conversa- 
tion, Staines turned to Dick, and said, rather 
abruptly, “Suppose that dam of yours were 
to burst and empty its contents, would it 
not be a great misfortune to you ?”? 

“ Misfortune, Sir! Don’t talk of it. Why, 
it would ruin us, beast and body.” 

“Well, it will burst, if itis not looked to.” 

“Pale’s Kloof dam burst! the biggest and 
strongest for a hundred miles round.” 

“You deceive yourself. It is not scien- 
tifically built, to begin, and there is a cause 
at work that will infallibly burst it, if not 
looked to in time.” 

“ And what is that, Sir?” 

“The dam is full of crabs.” 

“So tis; but what of them ?” 

“T detected two of them that had perfo- 
rated the dike from the wet side to the dry, 
and water was trickling through the channel 
they had made. Now, for me to catch two 
that had come right through, there must be 
a great many at work honey-combing your 
dike; those channels, once made, will be 
enlarged by the permeating water, and a 
mere cupful of water forced into a dike by 
the great pressure of a heavy column has an 
expansive power quite out of proportion to 
the quantity forced in. Colossal dikes have 
been burst in this way with disastrous effects. 
Indeed, it is only a question of time, and I 
would not guarantee your dike twelve hours. 
It is full, too, with the heavy rains.” 

“Here’s a go,” said Dick, turning pale. 
“Well, if it is to burst, it must.” 

“Whyso? You can make it safe in a few 
hours. You have got a clumsy contrivance 


and, 


for letting off the excess of water: let us go 
and relieve the dam at once of two feet of 


water. That will make it safe for a day or 
two, and to-morrow we will puddle it afresh, 
and demolish those busy excavators.” 

He spoke with such authority and ear- 
nestness that they all got up from table: a 
horn was blown that soon brought the Hot- 
tentots, and they all proceeded to the dam. 
With infinite difficulty they opened the 
waste sluice, lowered the water two feet, 
and so drenched the arid soil that in forty- 
eight hours flowers unknown sprang up. 
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Next morning, under the doctor’s orders, 
all the black men and boys were diving with 
lumps of stiff clay and puddling the endan- 
gered wall with a thick coat of it. This 
took all the people the whole day. 

Next day the clay wall was carried two 
feet higher, and then the doctor made them 
work on the other side, and buttress the dike 
With supports so enormous as seemed extrav- 
agant to Dick and Phebe; but, after all. it 
was as well to be on the safe side, they 
thought: and soon they were sure of it, for 
the whole work was hardly finished when 
news came in that the dike of a neighbor- 
ing Boer, ten miles off, had exploded like a 
cannon, and emptied itself in five minutes, 
drowning the farm-yard and floating the 
furniture, but leaving them all to perish of 
drought; and, indeed, the Boer’s cart came 
every day, with empty barrels, for some time, 
to beg water of the Dales. Ucatella pon- 
dered all this, and said her doctor child was 
wise. 

This brief excitement over, Staines went 
back to his own gloomy thoughts, and they 
scarcely saw him, except at supper-time. 

One evening he surprised them all by ask- 
ing if they would add to all their kindness 
by lending him a horse and a spade and a 
few pounds, to go to the diamond fields. 

Dick Dale looked at his sister. She said, 
“We had rather lend them you to go home 
with, Sir, if you must leave us; but, dear 
heart, I was half in hopes—Dick and I were 
talking it over only yesterday—that you 
would go partners like with us; 
you saved the dam.” 

“T have too little to offer for that, Mrs. 
Falcon, and, besides, I am driven into a 
corner. I must make money quickly, or not 
at all: the diamonds are only three hundred 
miles off. For Heaven’s sake let me try my 
luck.” 

They tried to dissnade him, and told him 
not one in fifty did any good at it. 

“Ay, but J shall,” said he. “Great bad 
luck is followed by great good luck, and I 
feel my turn is come. Not that I rely on 
luck. An accident directed my attention 
to the diamond a few years ago, and I read 
a number of prime works upon the subject 
that told me things not known to the min- 
ers. It is clear, from the Cape journals, that 
they are looking for diamonds in the river 
only. Now I am sure that is a mistake. 
Diamonds, like gold, have their matrix, and 
it is comparatively few gems that get wash- 
ed into the river. I am confident that I 
shall find the voleanic matrix, and perhaps 
make my fortune in a week or two.” 

When the dialogue took this turn Reginald 
Falcon’s cheek began to flush and his eyes 
to glitter. 

Christopher continued, “You, who have 
befriended me so, will not turn back, I am 
sure, When I have such 


ever since 


a chance before 
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me; and as for the small sum of money I 
shall require, I will repay you some day, 
even if 

“ La, Sir, don’t talk so. If you put it that 
way, why, the best horse we have, and fifty 
pounds in good English gold, they are at 
your service to-morrow.” 

* And pick and spade to boot,” said Dick, 
“and a double rifle; for there are lions, and 


ord knows what, between this and the | 


L 
Vaal River.” 

“God bless you both!” said Christopher. 
“] will start to-morrow.” 


“And Ill go with you,” said Reginald 
Falcon. 


——— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“ HEAVEN forbid!” said Phebe. ‘No, my 
dear, no more diamonds for us. We never 
had but one, and it brought us trouble.” 


“ Nonsense, Phaebe,” replied Falcon; ‘it | 


was not the diamond’s fault. You know I 
have often wanted to go there, but you ob- 
jected. You said you were afraid some evil 
would befall me. But now Solomon him- 
self is going to the mines, let us have no 
more of that nonsense. We will take our 
rifles and our pistols.” 

“ There—there—trifles and pistols!” cried 
Phebe: “that shows.” 

“And we will be there in a week, stay a 
month, and home with our pockets full of 
diamonds.” 

* And find me dead of a broken heart.” 

“Broken fiddle-stick! We have been part- 
ed longer than that, and yet here we are all 
right.” 

“Ay, but the pitcher that goes too often 
to the well gets broke at last. No, Reginald, 
now I have tasted three years’ happiness and 
peace of mind, I can not go through what I 
used in England. Oh, doctor, have you the 
heart to part man and wife that have never 
been a day from each other all these years ?” 

“Mrs. Falcon, I would not do it for all the 
diamonds in Brazil. No, Mr. Falcon, I need 
hardly say how charmed I should be to have 
your company: but that is a pleasure I shall 
certainly deny myself, after what your good 
wife has said. I owe her too much to cause 
her a single pang.” 

“Doctor,” said the charming Reginald, 
“vou are a gentleman, and side with the 
lady. Quite right. It adds to my esteem, 
if possible. Make your mind easy; I will 
go alone. I am not a farmer. I am dead 
sick of this monotonous life; and, since I 
am compelled to speak my mind, a little 
ashamed, as a gentleman, of living on my 
wife and brother, and doing nothing for my- 
self. So I shall go to the Vaal River, and 
see a little life; here there’s nothing but 
vegetation—and not much of that. Nota 
word more, Phebe, if you please. I ama 
good, easy, affectionate husband, but I am a 


;man, and not a child to be tied to a woman’ 
| apron-strings, however much I may love and 
| respect her.” 

Dick put in his word. “Since you are go 
independent you can walk to the Vaal River. 
I can’t spare a couple of horses.” 

| This hit the Sybarite hard, and he cast a 
| bitter glance of hatred at his brother-in-law. 
and fell into a moody silence. 

But when he got Phebe to himself he des- 
canted on her selfishness, Dick’s rudeness, 
and his own wounded dignity, till he made 
her quite anxious he should have his own 
way. She came to Staines with red eyes, 
and said, “‘ Tell me, doctor, will there be any 
women up there—to take care of you ?” 

“Not a petticoat in the place, I believe. 
It isa very rough life: and how Falcon could 
think of leaving you and sweet little Tommy, 
and this life of health and peace and com- 
fort—” 

“Yet you do leave us, Sir.” 


s 


| 


| 


“Tam the most unfortunate man upon the 
earth; Falcon is one of the happiest. Would 
I leave wife and child to go there? Ah me! 
I am dead to those I love. This is my one 
chance of seeing my darling again for many 
a long year perhaps. Oh, I must not speak 
of her—it unmansme. My good, kind friend, 
V’ll tell you what to do. When we are all at 
supper, let a horse be saddled and left in the 
yard for me. Dll bid you all good-night, and 
I'll put fifty miles between us before morn- 
ing. Even then ke need not be told I am 
gone; he will not follow me.” 

“You are very good, Sir,” said Phebe; 
“but no. Too much has been said. I can't 
have him humbled by my brother, nor any 
one. He says I am selfish. Perhaps I am; 
though I never was called so. I can’t bear 
he should think me selfish. He will go: and 
so let us have no ill blood about it. Since 
he is to go, of course I’d much liever he 
should go with you than by himself. You 
are sure there are no women up there—to 
take care of—you—both? You must be 
purse-bearer, Sir, and look to every penny. 
He is too generous when he has got money 
to spend.” 

In short, Reginald had played so upon 
her heart that she now urged the joint ex- 
pedition, only she asked a delay of a day or 
two to equip them, and steel herself to the 
separation. 

Staines did not share those vague fears 
that overpowered the wife, whose bitter ex- 
periences were unknown to him; but he 
felt uncomfortable at her condition—for 
now she was often in tears—and he said all 
he could to comfort her; and he also advised 
her how to profit by these terrible diamonds, 
in her way. He pointed out to her that her 
farm lay right in the road to the diamonds, 
yet the traftic all shunned her, passing twen- 
ty miles to the westward. Said he, “ You 
should profit by all your resources. You 








have wood, a great rarity in Africa ; order a | 
nortable forge; run up a building where 
miners can sleep, another where they can 
feed: the grain you have so wisely vefused 
rea sell, grind it into flour.” 
“Dear heart! why, there’s neither wind 
nor water to turn a mill.” 
“But there are oxen. Tl show you how 
,make an ox-mill. Send your Cape cart 
to Cape Town for iron lathes, for coffee, 
d tea, and groceries by the hundred- 
cht. The moment you are ready—tfor 
success depends on the order in which we 
et—then prepare great boards, and plant 
them twenty miles south. Write or paint 
them, very large, ‘The nearest way to 
the Diamond Mines, through Dale’s Kloof, 
where is excellent accommodation for man 
Tea, coffee, home-made bread, 
fresh butter, ete., ete.’ Do this and you 
soon leave off decrying diamonds. This 
s the sure way to cointhem. Imyself take 
the doubtful way; but I can’t help it. Iam 
, dead man, and swift good fortune will 
vive me life. You ean afford to go the slow- 
rroad and the surer.” 

Then he drew her the model of an ox-mill, 
ind of a miners’ dormitory, the partitions 
six feet six apart, so that these very parti- 
ions formed the bedstead, the bed-sacking 
being hooked to the uprights. 
odel for twenty bedrooms. 

The portable forge and the ox-mill pleased 
Dick Dale most, but the partitioned bed- 
steads charmed Pheebe. She said, “Oh, 
can one man’s head hold 
nany things? If there’s a man on earth I 
in trust my husband with, ‘tis you. But, 
f things go cross up there, promise me you 


vel 


nd beast. 


vill 
| 
I 


He drew his 


doctor, how so 


vill come back at once and cast in your lot 
vith We have got money and stock, 
and you have got head-piece: we might 
do very well together. Indeed, indeed, we 
might. Promise me. Oh, do, please prom- 


us 


ise me Y 

“T promise you.” 

And on this understanding Staines and 
Falcon were equipped with rifles, pickaxe, 
shovels, water-proofs, and full saddle-bags, 
ind started, with many shakings of the hand 
and many tears from Phebe, for the dia- 
mond washings. 


—_—o——— 


CHAPTER XX. 

PHa@BE’s tears at parting made Staines 
feel uncomfortable, and he said so. 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said Falcon; “ erying for 
nothing does a woman good.” 

Christopher stared at him. 

Falcon’s spirits rose as they proceeded. 
He was like a boy let from 
His fluency and charm of manner served, 
however, to cheer a singularly dreary jour- 
hey. 


loose school. 


A SIMPLETON. 
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The travelers soon entered on a vast and 
forbidding region that wearied the eye: at 
their feet a dull rusty carpet of dried grass 
and wild camomile, with pale red sand peep- 
ing through the burned and scanty herbage. 
On the low mounds, that looked like heaps 
of sifted ashes, struggled now and then into 
sickliness a ragged, twisted shrub. There 
were flowers, too, but so sparse that they 
sparkled vainly in the colorless waste which 
stretched to the horizon. The farm-houses 
were twenty miles apart, and nine out of 
ten were new ones built by the Boers since 
they degenerated into white savages: 
huts, with kitchens them. 
In the dwelling-house the whole family 
pigged together, with raw flesh drying on 
the rafters, stinking skins in a corner, para- 
sitical vermin of all sorts blackening the 
floor, and particularly a small, biting, and 
odoriferous tortoise, compared with which 
the insect a London washer-woman brings 


mere 


domed behind 


into your house in her basket is a stroke 
with a feather, and all this without the ex- 
cuse of penury ; formany of these were shep- 
herd kings, sheared four thousand fleeces a 
year, and owned a hundred horses and horn- 
ed cattle. 

These Boers are compelled, by unwritten 
law, to receive travelers and water their cat- 
tle; but our travelers, after one or two ex- 
periences, ceased to trouble them ; for, added 
to the dirt, the men were sullen, the women 
moody, silent, brainless; the whole reception 
churlish. Staines detected in them an uneasy 
consciousness that they had descended, in 
more ways than one, from a civilized race ; 
and the superior bearing of a European 
seemed to remind them what they had been, 
and might have been, and were not; so, after 
an attempt or two, our adventurers avoided 
the Boers, and tried the Kafirs. They found 
the savages socially superior, though their 
moral character does not rank high. 

The Kafir cabins they entered were caves, 
lighted only by the door, but deliciously cool, 
and quite clean; the floors of puddled clay 
or ants’ nests, and very clean. On entering 
retreats, the flies, that had tor- 
mented them, shirked the cool grot, and 
buzzed off to the nearest farm, to batten on 
congenial foulness. On the fat, round, glossy 
babies not a speck of dirt, whereas the little 
Boers were cakes thereof. The Kafir would 
meet them at the door, his clean black face 
all smiles and welcome. 


these cool 


The women and 
grown girls would fling a spotless handker- 
chief over their shoulders in a moment, and 
display their snowy teeth in unaffected joy 
at sight of an Englishman. 

At one of these huts, one evening, they 
met with something St. Paul ranks above 
cleanliness even, viz., Christianity. A neigh- 
boring lion had just eaten a Hottentot faute 
de mieux ; and these good Kafirs wanted the 
Europeans not to go on at night and be eaten 
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for dessert. But they could not speak a word | 


of English, and pantomimic expression exists 
in theory alone. In vain the women held 
our travelers by the coat tails, and pointed 
to a distant wood. In vain Kafir pére went 
on all fours and growled sore. But at last 
a savage youth ran to the kitchen—-for they 
never cook in the house—and came back 
with a brand, and sketched, on the wall of 
the hut, a lion with a mane down to the 
ground, and a saucer eye, not loving. The 
creature’s paw rested on a hat and coat and 
another fragment or two of a European. 
The rest was foreshortened, or else eaten. 

The picture completed, the females looked, 
approved, and raised a dismal howl. 

“A lion on the road,” said Christopher, | 
gravely. 

Then the undaunted Falcon seized the 
charcoal, and drew an Englishman in a 
theatrical attitude, left foot well forward, 
firing a gun, and a lion rolling head over 
heels like a buck rabbit, and blood squirt- 
ing out of a hole in his perforated carcass. 

The savages saw, and exulted. They were 
so off their guard as to confound representa- 
tion with fact; they danced round the white 
warrior, and launched him to victory. 

“ Aha!” said Falcon, “I took the shine out | 
of their lion, didn’t I?” 

“You did: and once there was a sculptor 
who showed a lion his marble group, a man | 
trampling a lion, extracting his tongue, and 
so on; but report says it did not convince the 
lion.” 


“Why, no; a lion is not an ass. But, for 
your comfort, there are no lions in this part 
of the world. They are myths. There were 
lions in Africa, But now they are all at the 
Zoo. And I wish I was there too.” 

‘In what character—of a discontented 
animal, with every blessing? They would 
not take you in; too common in England. 
Hallo! this is something new. What lots 
of bushes! We should not have much 
chance with a lion here.” 

‘‘There are no lions: it is not the Zoo,” 
said Falcon; but he spurred on faster. 

The country, however, did not change its 
feature; bushes and little acacias prevailed, 
and presently dark forms began to glide 
across at intervals. 

The travelers held their breath, and push- 
ed on; but at last their horses flagged; so 
they thought it best to stop and light a fire, 
and stand upon their guard. 

They did so, and Falcon sat with his rifle 
cocked, while Staines boiled coffee, and they 
drank it, and after two hours’ halt pushed 
on; and at last the bushes got more scatter- 
ed, and they were on the dreary plain again. 


Falcon drew the rein, with a sigh of relief, | 


and they walked their horses side by side. 

“ Well, what is become of the lions ?” said 
Falcon, jauntily. He turned in his saddle, 
and saw a large animal stealing behind them 






with its belly to the very earth, and ey 
hot coals; 


he uttered an eldrich screec) 
fired both barrels with no more aim thay 
baby, and spurred away, yelling like a q& 
mon. The animal fled another way, in equa) 
trepidation at those tongues of flame and 
loud reports, and Christopher’s horse reared 
and plunged, and deposited him promptly 
on the sward ; but he held the bridle, mount- 
ed again, and rode after his companion. A 
stern chase is a long chase, and for that 0; 
some other reason he could never catch him 
again till sunrise. Being caught, he ignored 
the lioness with cool hauteur. He said he 
had ridden on to find comfortable quarters: 


| and eraved thanks. 


This was literally the only incident worth 


| recording that the companions met with in 


three hundred miles. 

On the sixth day out, toward afternoon, 
they found, by inquiring, they were near the 
diamond washings, and the short route was 
pointed out by an exceptionally civil Boer. 

But Christopher's eye had lighted upon a 
sort of chain of knolls, or little round hills, 
devoid of vegetation, and he told Falcon he 
would like to inspect these before going far 


| ther. 


“Oh,” said the Boer, “they are not on my 
farm, thank goodness: they are on my cous- 
in Bulteel’s;” and he pointed to a large whit 
house about four miles distant, and quite oft 
the road. Nevertheless, Staines insisted on 
going to it. But first they made up to one 


lof these knolls and examined it; it was 


about thirty feet high, and not a vestige of 
herbage on it; the surface was composed 
of sand and of lumps of gray limestone, very 
hard, diversified with lots of quartz, mica, 


| and other old formations. 


Staines got to the top of it with some dif- 
ficulty, and examined the surface all over 
He came down again, and said, “ All these 
little hills mark hot volcanic action—why, 
they are like boiling earth-bubbles—which 
is the very thing, under certain conditions, 
to turn carbonate of lime into diamonds. 
Now here is plenty of limestone unnaturally 
hard, and, being in a diamond country, | 
can fancy no place more likely to be th 
matrix than these earth- bubbles. Let us 
tether the horses and use our shovels.” 

They did so, and found one or two com- 
mon crystals, and some jasper, and a piece 
of chalcedony, all in little bubbles, but no 
diamonds. Falcon said it was wasting time. 

Just then the proprietor, a gigantic, pasty 
colonist, came up, with his pipe, and stood 
calmly looking on. Staines came down, and 
made a sort of apology. Bulteel smiled 
quietly, and asked what harm they could do 
him, raking that rubbish. “Rake it all 
avay, mine vriends,” said he; “ve shall 
thank you moch.” 

He then invited them languidly to his 
house. They went with him, and, as he vol- 








ijteered no more remarks, they questioned 
him, and learned his father had been a Hol- 
jander, and so had his vrow’s. This account- 
ed for the size and comparative cleanliness 
It was stuccoed with the lime 
outside, and was four times 


of his place. 

ot the country 
is large as the miserable farm-houses of the 
degenerate For all this, the street 
door opened on the principal room, and that 
very 


Boers. 


room was kitchen and parlor, only 
irgeand wholesome. ‘“ But Lord” 
dear Pepys used to blurt out—*“ to see how 
folk understand The 
joor was made of powdered ants’ nests, and 
smeared with fresh 
Yet these people were the cleanliest Boers 
the colony. 

rhe met them, with a snow-white 

lar and eufts of Hamburg linen, and the 
brats had pasty faces round as pumpkins, 
The vrow 
pasty-faced, but gentle, and welcomed them 
with a smile, languid but unequivocal. 

The Hottentots took their 
matter of course. Their guns were put in a 
corner. A clean cloth was spread, and they 
saw they were to sup and sleep there, though 
the words of invitation were never spoken. 

At supper, sun-dried flesh, cabbage, and a 
savory dish the travelers returned to with 
vusto. Staines what it was: the 
vrow told him They had stripped 
her garden, and filled her very rooms, and 
fallen in heaps under her walls; so she had 
pressed them, by the million, into cakes, had 
salted them lightly, and stored them, and 
they were excellent, baked. 

After supper the accomplished Reginald, 
observing a Wire guitar, tuned it with some 
difticulty, and so twanged it and sang dit- 
ties to it that the flabby giant’s pasty face 
wore a look of dreamy content over his ever- 
lasting pipe; and in the morning, after a 
silent breakfast, he said, “ Mine vriends, 
stay here a year or two, and rake in mine 
rubbish. Ven you are tired, here are spring- 
bok and antelopes, and you can shoot mit 
your rifles, and ve vill cook them, and you 
shall zing us zongs of Vaderland.” 

They thanked him heartily, and said they 
would stay a few days, at all events. 

The placid Boer went a-farming, and the 
pair shouldered their pick and shovel, and 
worked on their heap all day, and found a 
number of pretty stones, but no diamond. 

“Come,” said Falcon, ‘‘ we must go to the 
river ;” and Staines acquiesced. ‘I bow to 
experience,” said he. 

At the threshold they found two of the 
little Bulteels playing with pieces of quartz, 
crystal, ete., on the door-stone. One of these 
stones caught Staines’s eye directly. It 
sparkled in a different way from the oth- 
ers: he examined it: it was the size of a 
white haricot bean, and one side of it pol- 
ished by friction. 
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cleanliness !” 
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cow-dung every day. 
vrow 
was also 


but shone with soap. 


horses, as a 


asked 


locusts. 
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He looked at it, and| 
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looked, and saw that it refracted the light. 
He felt convinced it was a diamond. 

“Give the boy a penny for it,” said the 
ingenious Falcon, on receiving the informa- 
tion. 

“Oh!” said Siaines. “ 
of a child ?” 

He borrowed it of the boy, and laid it on 
the table after supper. “Sir,” said he, “ this 
is what we were raking in your kopjes for, 
and could not find it. It belongs to little 
Hans. Will you sell it us? We are not ex- 
perts, but we think it may be a diamond. 
We will risk ten pounds on it.” 

“Ten pounds!” said the farmer. 
we rob not travelers, mine vriend.” 

* But if it is a diamond it is worth a hun- 
dred. See how it gains fire in the dusk.” 

In short, they forced the ten pounds on 
him, and next day went to work on another 
kopje. 

But the simple farmer’s conscience smote 
him. 
Hottentots, with shovels, to help these friend- 
ly maniacs. These worked away gayly, and 
the white men set up a sorting table, and 
sorted the stuff, and hammered the nodules, 
and at last found a little stone as big as a 
pea that refracted the light. Staines show- 
ed this to the Hottentots, and their quick 
eyes discovered two more that day, only 
smaller. 

Next day nothing but a splinter or two. 

Then Staines determined to dig deeper, 
contrary to the general impression. He gave 
his reason: “ Diamonds don’t fall from the 
They work up from the ground; and 

the heat must be greater farther 


Take advantage 


“Nay, 


It was a slack time; so he sent four 


sky. 
( learly 
down.” 

Acting on this, they tried the next strata, 
but found it entirely barren. After that, 
however, they came to a fresh layer of car- 
bonate, and here, Falcon hammering a large 
lump of conglomerate, out leaped all of a 
sudden a diamond big as a nut, that ran 
like a star. It 
had polished angles and natural facets, and 
even a novice with an eye in his head could 
see it was a diamond of the purest water. 
Staines and Falcon shouted with delight, 
and made the blacks a present on the spot. 

They showed the prize at night, and 
begged the farmer to take to digging. 
There was ten times more money beneath 
his soil than on it. 

Not he. He was a farmer: did not be- 
lieve in diamonds. 

Two days afterward another great find. 
Seven small diamonds. 

Next day a stone as large as a cob-nut, 
and with strange and beautiful streaks. 
They carried it home to dinuer, and set it 
on the table, and told the family it was 
worth a thousand pounds. Bulteel scarce- 
ly looked at it; but the vrow trembled, and 
all the young folk glowered at it. 


along the earth gleaming 
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In the middle of dinner it exploded like a | 
cracker, and went literally into diamond- 
dust. 

“Dere goes von tousand pounds,” 
Bulteel, without moving a muscle. 

Falcon swore. But Staines showed forti- 
tude. “It was laminated,” said he, “and 
exposure to the air was fatal.” 

Owing to the invaluable assistance of the 
Hottentots, they had in less than a month 


said 


collected four large stones of pure water, | 
and a wine-glassful of small stones, when, 
one fine day, going to work calmly after 
breakfast, they found some tents pitched, 
and at least a score of dirty diggers, beard- 
ed like the pard, at work on the ground. 
Staines sent Falcon back to tell Bulteel, 
and that he should at once order 
them off, or, better still, make terms with 
them. The phlegmatic Boer did neither. 

In twenty-four hours it was too late. The 
place was rushed. In other words, diggers 
swarmed to the spot, with no idea of law but 
diggers’ law. 


suggest 


A thousand tents rose like mushrooms; 
and poor Bulteel stood smoking, and staring 


amazed, at his own door, and saw a veri- 
table procession of wagons, Cape carts, and 
powdered travelers file past him to take pos- 
session of his hillocks. Him, the proprietor, 
they simply ignored ; they had a committee, 
who were to deal with all obstructions, 
landlords and tenants included. They them- 
selves measured out Bulteel’s farm into thir- 
ty-foot claims, and went to work with shovel 
and pick. They held Staines’s claim sacred 

that was diggers’ law ; but they confined 
it strietly to thirty feet square. 

Had the friends resisted, their brains would 
have been knocked out. However, they 
gained this, that dealers poured in, and, the 
market being not yet glutted, the price was 
good; Staines sold afew of the small stones 
for two hundred pounds. He showed one of 
the larger stones. The dealer’s eye glittered, 
but he offered only three hundred pounds, 
and this was so wide of the ascending scale 
on which a stone of that importance is 
priced that Staines reserved it for sale at 
Cape Town. 

Nevertheless he afterward doubted wheth- 
er he had not better have taken it; for the 
multitude of diggers turned out such a pro- 
digious number of diamonds at Bulteel’s pan | 
that a sort of panic fell on the market. 

These dry diggings were a revelation to 
the world. Men began to think the dia- 
mond, perhaps, was a commoner stone than 
any one had dreamed it to be. 

As to the discovery of stones, Staines and | 
Falcon lost nothing by being confined to a 
thirty-foot claim. Compelled to dig deeper, 
they got into richer strata, where they found 
garnets by the pint, and some small diamonds, | 
and at last, one lucky day, their largest dia- | 
mond. It weighed thirty-seven carats, and 


| You don’t understand. 
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was a@ rich yellow. Now when a diamor 
is clouded or off color, it is terribly depre- 
ciated; but a diamond with a positive colo 
is called a fancy stone, and ranks with the 
purest stones. 

“T wish I had this in Cape Town,” said 
Staines. 

“ Why, Ill take it to Cape Town, if you 
like,” said the changeable Falcon. ; 

“You will?” said Christopher, surprised. 

“Why not? Vm not much of a digger, 
I can serve our interest better by selling. | 
could get a-thousand pounds for this at Cap 
Town.” 

“We will talk of that quietly,” said Chris 
topher. 

Now the fact is, Falcon, as a digger, was 
not worth a pin. He could not sort. His 
eyes would not bear the blinding glare of a 


tropical sun upon lime and dazzling bits of 


mica, quartz, crystal, white topaz, ete., in 
the midst of which the true glint of ¢] 
royal stone had to be caught in a momet 
He could not sort, and he had not the heart 
to dig. The only way to make him ear 
his half was to turn him into the traveling 
and selling partner. 

Christopher was too generous to tell him 
this; but he acted on it, and said he thought 
his was an excellent proposal: indeed, lx 
had better take all the diamonds they had 
got to Dale’s Kloof first, and show them to 
his wife for her consolation. “ And perhaps,” 
said he, “in a matter of this importance, she 
will go to Cape Town with you, and try tli 
market there.” 

* All right,” said Falcon. 

He sat and brooded over the matter a long 
time, and said, “ Why make two bites of a 
cherry? They will only give us half the 
value at Cape Town: why not go by the 
steamer to England, before the London mar- 
ket is glutted, and all the world finds out 
that diamonds are as common as dirt ?” 

“Go to England! What, without 
wife? I'll never be a party to that. 
part man and wife! 
story—” 

“Why, who wants you?” said Reginald. 
Pheebe is dying to 
visit England again; but she has got no ex- 
cuse. If you like to give her one, she will 
be much obliged to you, I can tell you.” 

“Oh, that is a very different matter. 
Mrs. Falcon can leave her farm—” 

“Oh, that brute of a brother of hers is a 
very honest fellow, for that matter. She 
can trust the farm to him. Besides, it is 
only a month’s voyage by the mail steamer.” 

This suggestion of Faleon’s set Christo- 
pher’s heart bounding and his eyes glisten- 
ing. But he restrained himself, and said, 
“This takes me by surprise ; let me smoke a 
pipe over it.” 

He not only did that, but he lay awake 
all night. 


your 


Me 
If you knew my owu 


If 
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The fact is, that for some time past Chris- 
topher had felt sharp twinges of conscience, 
and deep misgivings as to the course he 
had pursued in leaving his wife a single day 

1 the dark. 
cleared his moral sentiments, and, perhaps, 
ifter all, the discovery of the diamonds had 
co-operated ; since now the insurance money 


Complete convalescence had 


was no longer necessary to keep his wife 
from starving. 

“Ah!” said he, “faith is a great quality ; 
and how I have lacked it r 

lo do him justice, he knew his wife’s ex- 
citable nature, and was not without 
of some disaster should the news be commu- 
nicated to her unskillfully. 

But this proposal of Falcon’s made the 
Mrs. Falcon, though not a lady, 
had all a lady’s delicacy, and all a woman’s 
tact He 


the be 


fears 


way clearer. 


and tenderness. knew 
world fit to trusted with the 
delicate task of breaking to his Rosa that 


ho one tl 
more 


the grave, for once, was baffled, and her hus- 
band lived. 
for Faleon’s departure, and ardently hoped 
that worthy had not deceived himself as to 
Mrs. Faleon’s desire to visit England. 

In short, it was settled that Falcon should 
start for Dale’s Kloof, taking with him the 
diamonds, believed to be worth altogether 
three thousand pounds at Cape Town, and 
nearly as much again in England, and a long 
letter to Mrs. Falcon, in which Staines re- 
vealed his true story, told her where to find 
his wife, or hear of her, viz., at Kent Villa, 
Gravesend, and sketched an outline of in- 
structions as to the way, and cunning de- 
grees, by which the joyful news should be 
broken to her. With this he sent a long let- 
ter to be given to Rosa herself, but not till 
she should know all; and in this letter he 
inclosed the ruby ring she had given him. 
That ring had never left his finger, by sea 
or land, in sickness or health. 

The letter to Rosa was sealed. The two 
letters made quite a packet; for in the letter 
to his beloved Rosa he told her every thing 
that had befallen him. It was a romance, 


He now became quite anxious 


and a picture of love—a letter to lift a lov- | 


ing woman to heaven, and almost reconcile 
her to all her bereaved heart had suffered. 

This letter, written with many tears from 
the heart that had so suffered, and was now 
softened by good fortune and bounding with 
joy, Staines intrusted to Falcon, together 
with the other diamonds, and, with many 
warm shakings of the hand, started him on 
his way. 

“ But mind, Falcon,” said Christopher, “I 
shall expect an answer from Mrs. Falcon in 
twenty days at farthest. I do not feel so 
sure as you do that she wants to go to En- 
gland, and, if not, I must write to Uncle 
Philip. Give me your solemn promise, old 
fellow, an answer in twenty days—if you 
have to send a Kafir on horseback.” 
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“T give you my honor,” said Falcon, su- 
perbly. 

“Send it to me at Bulteel’s Farm.” 

“ Allright. ‘ Dr. Christie, Bulteel’s Farm.’” 
“Well—no. Why should I 


conceal my 


real name any longer from such friends as 
you and your wife? 
that 
but my surname is Staines. 


Christe 
is my 


is short for 
Christian name; 
Write to ‘ Dr. 


Christopher 
Staines.’’ 

Doctor Staines!” 
“Yes. Did you ever hear of me?” 
Falcon wore a strange look. ‘TI almost 
think I have. Down at Gravesend, 
where.” 


or some 


‘That is curious. 
there—poor thing! 
fort her. She thinks me dead.” 

His voice trembled, he grasped Falcon’s 
cold hand till the latter winced again, and 
so they parted, and Falcon rode off mutter- 
ing, * Doctor Staines! 


tor Staines.” 


Yes, I married my Rosa 
God bless her; God com- 


so then you are Doc 
——»@—_—— 


CHAPTER XXL 

Rosa STAINES had youth on her side, and 
it is an old saying that youth will not be 
denied. Youth struggled with death for 
her, and won the battle. 

But she came out of that terrible fight 
weak as achild. The sweet pale face—the 
widow’s cap, the suit of deep black—it was 
long ere these came down from the-sick-room. 
And, when they did, oh, the dead blank! The 
weary, listless life! The days spent in sighs 
and tears and desolation. Solitude! solitude! 
Her husband was gone, and a strange wom- 
an played the mother to her child before her 
eyes. 

Unele Philip was devotedly kind to her, 
and so was her father, but they could do 
nothing for her. 

Months rolled on, and skinned the wound 
Months could not heal. Her boy be- 
came dearer and dearer, and it from 
him came the first real drops of comfort, 
however feeble. 

She used to read her lost one’s diary every 
day, and worship in deep sorrow the mind 
she had scarcely respected until it was toc 
late. She searched in this diary to find his 
will, and often she mourned that he had 
written on it so few things she could obey. 
Her desire to obey the dead, whom, living, 
she had often disobeyed, was really simple 
and touching. She would mourn to her 
father that there were so few commands to 
her in his diary. ‘“ But,” said she, “ memory 
brings me back his will in many things, and 
to obey is now the only sad comfort I have.” 

It was in this spirit she now forced her- 
self to keep accounts. No fear of her wear- 
ing stays now; no powder; no trimmings; 
no waste. 

After the usual delay her father told her 


over. 
was 
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she should instruct a solicitor to apply to 
the insurance company for the six thousand 
pounds. She refused with a burst of agony. 
“The price of his life,” she screamed. “ Nev- | 
er! I’'d-live on bread and water sooner than 
touch that vile money.” 

Her father remonstrated gently. 
was immovable. “No. It would 
consenting to his death.” 

Then Uncle Philip was sent for. 

He set her child on her knee, and gave 
her a pen. 


But she | 


like | 


be 


“Come,” said he, sternly, “ be a 
woman, and do your duty to little Christie.” 

She kissed the boy, cried, and did her 
duty meekly. But when the money was 
brought her she flew to Uncle Philip and 
said, “There! there!” and threw it all be- 
fore him, and cried as if her heart would 
break. He waited patiently, and asked her 
what he was to do with all that: invest it? | 

“Yes, yes, for my little Christie.” 

“And pay you the interest quarterly ?” 

“Oh, no, no. Dribble us out a little as 
we want it. That is the way to be truly 
kind to a simpleton. I hate that word.” 

‘And suppose I run off with it? Such 
confiding geese as you corrupt a man.” | 

“T shall never corrupt you. Crusty people | 
are the soul of honor.” 

“Crusty people!” cried Philip, affecting 
amazement. ‘What are they ?” 

She bit her lip and colored a little, but 
answered, adroitly, “They are people that 
pretend not to have good hearts, but have | 
the best in the world, far better ones than 
your smooth one: that’s crusty people.” 

“Very well,” said Philip; “and Ill tell 
you what simpletons are. They are little 
transparent-looking creatures that look shal- 
low, but are as deep as old Nick, and make 
you love them in spite of your judgment. | 
They are the most artful of their sex; for 
they always achieve its great object, to be 
loved—the very thing that clever women 
sometimes fail in.” 

“ Well, and if we are‘not to be loved, why | 
live at all—such useless things as I am ?” 
said Rosa, simply. 

So Philip took charge of her money, and 
agreed to help her save money for her little 
Christopher. Poverty should never destroy | 
him, as it had his father. | 

As months rolled on, she crept out into | 


public a little; but always on foot, and a | 
very little way from home. 

Youth and sober life gradually restored | 
her strength, but not her color nor her buoy- | 
ancy. 

Yet she was, perhaps, more beautiful than | 
ever; for a holy sorrow chastened and sub- | 
limed her features: it was now a sweet, an- | 
gelic, pensive beauty, that interested every | 
feeling person at a glance. 

She would visit no one; but, a twelve- 
month after her bereavement, she received 
a few chosen visitors. 


cut from his father’s hot-houses. 
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One day a young gentleman called, and 
sent up his card, “ Lord Tadcaster,” with a 
note from Lady Cicely Treherne, full of kind. 
ly feeling. Uncle Philip had reconciled her 
to Lady Cicely, but they had never met. 

Mrs. Staines was much agitated at the 
very name of Lord Tadcaster; but she would 


not have missed seeing him for the world. 


She received him, with her beautiful eves 
wide open, to drink in every lineament of 
one who had seen the last of her Christopher, 

Tadcaster was wonderfully improved: he 
had grown six inches out at sea, and, though 
still short, was not diminutive; he was a 
small Apollo, a model of symmetry, and had 
an engaging, girlish beauty, redeemed from 
downright effeminacy by a golden mustache 
like silk, and a tanned cheek that became 
him wonderfully. 

He seemed dazzled at first by Mrs. Staines, 


| but murmured that Lady Cicely had told 


him to come, or he would not 
tured. 


have ven- 

“Who can be so welcome to me as you?” 
said she; and the tears came thick in her 
eyes directly. 

Soon, he hardly knew how, he found him- 
self talking of Staines, and telling her what 
a favorite he was, and all the clever things 
he had done. 

The tears streamed down her cheeks, but 
she begged him to go on telling her, and 


| omit nothing. 


He complied heartily, and was even so 
moved by the telling of his friend’s virtues, 


; and her tears and sobs, that he mingled his 


tears with hers. She rewarded him by giv- 
ing him her hand as she turned away her 
tearful face to indulge the fresh burst of 
grief his sympathy evoked. 

When he was leaving, she said, in her 
simple way, “ Bless you.”—‘‘ Come again,” 
she said: “you have done a poor widow 
good.” 

Lord Tadcaster was so interested and 
charmed, he would gladly have come back 


| next day to see her; but he restrained that 
extravagance, and waited a week. 


Then he visited her again. He had ob- 


| served the villa was not rich in flowers, and 


he took her down a magnificent bouquet, 
At sight 


|of him, or at sight of it, or both, the color 


rose for once in her pale cheek, and her pen- 
sive face wore a sweet expression of satis- 
faction. She took his flowers, and thanked 
him for them, and for coming to see her. 
Soon they got on the only topic she cared 
for, and in the course of this second conver- 
sation he took her into his confidence, and 
told her he owed every thing to Dr. Staines. 
“T was on the wrong road altogether, and 
he put me right. To tell you the truth, | 
used to disobey him now and then while he 
was alive, and I was always the worse for 
it; now he is gone I never disobey him. I 
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have written down a lot of wise, kind things 
} 


Le 


said to me, and I never go against any 
one of them. I call it my book of oracles. 


Dear me, I might have brought it with 


mie. 

“Oh yes; why didn’t you?” 
proachfully. 

- «J will bring it next time.” 

“Pray do.” 

Then she looked at him with her lovely 
swimming eyes, and said, tenderly, ‘‘ And so 
here is another that disobeyed him living, 
but obeys him dead. What will you think 
when I tell you that I, his wife, who now 
worship him when it is too late, often thwart- 
ed and vexed him when he was alive ?” 

“No, no. He told me you were an angel, 
and I believe it.” 

“An angel! a good-for-nothing, foolish 
woman—who sees every thing too late.” 

“Nobody else should say so before me,” 
said the little gentleman, grandly. “I shall 
take his word before yours on this one sub- 


rather re- 


ject. If ever there was an angel you are 

me, and oh! what would I give if I could 
but say or do any thing in the world to com- 
fort you!” 

‘You can do nothing for me, dear, but 
come and see me often, and talk to me as 
you do—on the one sad theme my broken 
heart has room for.” 

This invitation delighted Lord Tadcaster, 
and the sweet word “ dear” from her lovely 
lips entered his heart, and ran through all 
his veins like some rapturous but dangerous 
elixir. He did not say to himself, “She is 
a widow with a child, feels old with grief, 
and looks on me as a boy who has been 
kind to her.” Such prudence and wariness 
were hardly to be expected from his age. 
He had admired her at first sight, very 
nearly loved her at their first interview, 
and now this sweet word opened a heaven- 
ly vista. The generous heart that beat in 
his small frame burned to console her with 
a life-long devotion and all the sweet offices 
of love. 

He ordered his yacht to Gravesend—for 
he had become a sailor—and then he called 
on Mrs. Staines, and told her, with a sort 
of sheepish cunning, that now as his yacht 
happened to be at Gravesend, he could come 
and see her very often. He watched her 
timidly to how would take that 
proposition. 

She said, with the utmost simplicity, “ I’m 
very glad of it.” 

Then he produced his oracles; and she 
devoured them. Such precepts to Tadeas- 
ter as she could apply to her own case she 
instantly noted in her memory, and they be- 
came her law from that moment. 

Then in her simplicity she said, “ And I 
will show you some things in his own hand- 
writing that may be good for you: but I 
can’t show you the whole book ; some of it 


see she 


is sacred from eve 
His wife’s? 


ry eye but his wife's. 
Ah me! his widow’s.” 

Then she pointed out passages in the dia- 
ry that she thought might be for his good; 
and he nestled to her side, and followed her 
white finger with loving eyes, and was in 
an Elysinum—which she would certainly 
have put a stop to at that time had she di- 
vined it. But all wisdom does not come at 
once to an unguarded woman. Rosa Staines 
was wiser about her husband than she had 
been, but she had plenty to learn. 

Lord Tadcaster anchored off Gravesend, 
and visited Mrs. Staines nearly every day. 
She received him with a pleasure that was 
not at all lively, but quite undisguised. He 
could not doubt his welcome ; for once, when 
he came, she said to the servant, “ Not at 
home,” a plain proof she did not wish his 
visit to be cut short by any one else. 

And so these visits and devoted attentions 
of every kind went on unobserved by Lord 
Tadeaster’s friends, would 
never go out, even with him; but, at last, 
Mr. Lusignan saw plainly how this would 
end, unless he interfered. 

Well, he did not interfere ; on the contra- 
ry, he was careful to avoid putting his 
daughter on her guard. He said to himself, 
“Lord Tadcaster does her good. I’m afraid 
she would not marry him, if he was to ask 
her now; but in time she might. She likes 
him a great deal better than any one else.” 

As for Philip, he was abroad for his own 
health, somewhat impaired by his lo1 
faithful attendance on Rosa. 

So now Lord Tadcaster was in constant 
attendance on Rosa. 


because Rosa 


and 


oO 
1g 


She was languid, but 
gentle and kind; and, as mourners, like in- 
valids, are apt to be egotistical, she saw 
nothing but that he was a comfort to her in 
her affliction. 

While matters were so, the Earl of Milt- 
shire, who had long been sinking, died, and 
Tadcaster succeeded to his honors and es- 
tates. 

Rosa heard of it, and, thinking it was a 
great bereavement, wrote him one of those 
exquisite letters of condolence a lady alone 
can write. He took it to Lady Cicely, and 
showed it to her. She highly approved it. 

He said, “The only thing—it makes me 
ashamed I do not feel my poor father’s death 
more; but, you know, it has been so long ex- 
pected.” Then he was silent a long time; 
and then he asked her if such a woman as 
that would not make him happy, if he could 
win her. 

It was on her ladyship’s tongue to say, 
“She did not make her first happy ;” but she 
forbore, and said, coldly, that was maw than 
she could Say. 

Tadcaster seemed disappointed by that, 
and by-and-by Cicely took herself to task. 
She asked herself what were 
chances in the lottery of wives. 


Tadcaster’s 
The heavy 
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army of scheming mothers, and the light 
cavalry of artful daughters, rose before her 
cousinly and disinterested eyes, and she ask- 
ed herself what chance poor little Tadcaster 
would have of catching a true love, with a 
hundred female artists mancuvring, wheel- 
ing, ambuscading, and charging upon his 
wealth and titles. She returned to the sub- 
ject of her own accord, and told him she 
saw but one objection to such a match: the 
lady had a son by a man of rare merit and 
misfortune. Could he, at 
take to be a father to that son? “ Othah- 
wise,” said Lady Cicely, “maak my words, 
you will quall over that poor child ; and you 
will have two to quall with, because I shall 
be on her side.” 

Tadcaster declared to her that the child 
should be quite the opposite of a bone of 
contention. “I have thought of that,” said 
he, “and I mean to be so kind to that boy, 
I shall make her love me for that.” 

On these terms Lady Cicely gave her con- 
sent. 

Then he asked her should he 
her in person. 

Lady Cicely reflected. 
think she will say no.” 

‘But if I go?” 

“Then it will depend on how you do it. 
Rosa Staines is a true mourner. Whatever 
you may think, I don’t believe the idea of a 
union ever entered her head. 
But then she is very unselfish: and she likes 
you better than any one else, I dare say. I 
don’t think your title or your money will 
weigh with her now. 


write, or ask 


“Tf you write, I 


second has 


But, if you show her 
your happiness depends on it, she may per- 
haps cry and sob at the very idea of it, and 
then, after all, say, ‘Well, why not 
make the poor soul happy?” 


~if I can 


So, on this advice, Tadeaster went down 
to Gravesend, and Lady Cicely felt a certain 
self-satisfaction ; for her well-meant 
ference 


inter- 
having lost Rosa one husband, she 
was pleased to think she had done some- 
thing to give her another. 

Lord Tadcaster came to Rosa Staines; he 
found her seated with her head upon 
white hand, thinking sadly of the past. 

At sight of him in deep mourning 
started, and said, “ Oh!” 

Then she said, tenderly, “We are of one 
color now,” and gave him her hand. 

He sat down beside her, not knowing how 
to begin. 


her 


she 


“T am not Tadcaster now. 
Miltshire.” 

“ Ah, ves; I forgot,” said she, indifferently. 

“This is my first visit to any one in that 
character.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“It is an awfully important visit to me. 
I could not feel myself independent, and able 
to secure your comfort and little Christie’s, 
without coming to the lady, the only lady I 


I am Earl of 


his age, under- | 
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ever saw, that—oh, Mrs. Staines— Rosa 


who could see you as I have done —mingle 


his tears with yours as I have done, and not 
love you, and long to offer you his love ?” 

“Love! to me,a broken-hearted woman 
with nothing to live for but his memory and 
his child!” ; 

She looked at him with a sort of scared 
amazement. 

“ His child shall be mine. His memory is 
almost as dear to me as to you.” 

‘“ Nonsense, child, nonsense !” 
most sternly. 

“Was he not my best friend? Should | 
have the health I enjoy, or even be alive, but 
for him? Oh, Mrs. Staines—Rosa, you will 
not live all your life unmarried; and who 
will love you as I do? 


said she, al 


You are my first and 
only love; my happiness depends on you.” 

“Your happiness depend on me! Heaver 
forbid—a woman of my age, that feels so old, 
old, old.” 

“You are not old: you are young, and sad, 
and beautiful, and my happiness depends 01 
you.” She began to tremble a little. Then 
he kneeled at her knees, and implored her 
and his hot tears fell upon the hand she put 
out to stop him, while she turned her head 
away, and the tears began to run. 

Oh! never can the cold dissecting pen tell 
what rushes over the heart that has loved 
and lost, when another true love first kneels 
and implores for love, or pity, or any thing 
the bereaved can give. 


RUSSIAN POLICY IN ASIA. 
BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 

T is less than three hundred years since 

the Russian power crossed the Ural 
Mountains and penetrated Asia. Up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century the Volga 
River formed the eastern boundary of the 
empire, and between that stream and the 
Urals there lay Kasan, Viatka, and Perm, 
under Tartar domination, and forming part 
of the so-called Golden Horde, or Kiptchak 
Khanate. For two hundred years the khan- 
ate had menaced the safety of the Czar and 
his dominions, and on more than one occa- 
sion its cavalry had pushed its expeditions 
to the very walls of Moscow, and laid waste 
large areas of fertile land. Kasan was the 
stronghold whence the armies of the khan- 
ate issued, and the Russians regarded with a 
covetous eye this fair city of the East. Czar 
Ivan the Terrible determined to capture 
it, and marshaled his forces accordingly. 
Crushing opposition, he pressed forward, and 
at length laid siege to Kasan. The Tartars 
resisted, but the superior arms and dogged 
determination of the Russians prevailed. A 
practicable breach was made in the walls, 
an assault was ordered, and the citadel was 
stormed. The Russian loss was severe, and 
at one moment the assailants wavered and 
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back. 
ird, 


yorks, 


A second time they came for- 
fighting bravely, carried the 
added to the empire. 
With the fall of the city the khanate sub- 
to the Czar, and the of the 
ngdom of Kasan was carried in triumph 
Moscow, and added to the trophies in the 
treasury of tae Muscovite government. To- 
dav the traveler who visits the treasury in 
the Kremlin of Moscow may this cap- 
red crown side by side with the crowns of 
Astrakhan and Poland. In the Kazansky 
Sobor, or Church of Kasan, in St. Petersburg, 
may the miraculous picture which 
in front of the at the 
storming of the citadel, and which—as the 
orthodox Russian will tell you converted 
defeat into victory, and gave an infidel city 
to the hands of 
1m Bethlehem through the meek and lowly 
wzarene. 
Ivan LV. was justly surnamed the Terrible. 
possessed the ferocity of a wild beast, and 


and, 
and Kasan 
mitted crown 


K 


see 


see 


was borne troops 


those whose religion came 


N 
ae 
the slightest caprice would condemn his 
subjects to death. In a single 
iousand men were killed by his orders, 
of them by the cruel tortures. 
of his favorite amusements was to bend 
n two small and supple trees by the 
united strength of half a hundred men, so 
that the tops of the trees would be brought 
together at the ground 
then be led forward, 


year SIXty 


many 


One 


most 


cow 


The victim would 
and his feet would be 
fastened, the right to one of the trees, and 

e left to the other. At a signal the re- 
straining pressure would be removed, and 
he elasticity of the wood swung the man 
ito the air, where h 


Two. 


e was generally torn in 
Burning at the stake, tearing the flesh 
with hot pincers, roasting in ovens, and the 
like, were among the jovial fancies of this 
Muscovite ruler; and to show that he had 
no fastidious fondness for his blood-relations, 
he murdered with his own hand his son Ivan, 
who had been a sharer in his pastimes and 
cruelties. A modern jury might acquit him 
of any intentional crime, as he professed re- 
pentance and sorrow for what he had done, 
and in his old age determined to enter « 
convent—a pious and praiseworthy resolu- 
tion, which death prevented him from ful- 
filling. Despite his cruelties, he did more 
for the greatness and glory of Russia than 
any of his predecessors, and it was in conse- 
quence of his cruelties that his country be- 
van that career of conquest in Asia which is 
still progressing, and has led to one of the 
most important political questions of the 
day. 

An unjust tax and conscription were made 
upon the Cossacks of the Don, and a portion 
of them determined to flee rather than sub- 
mit. Under the guidance of Yermak Timo- 
fayeff, their hetman (chief), they crossed the 
Volga River and passed beyond the Ural 
Mountains. They wished to settle in Ka- 





san, but the Czar pursued them relentlessly, 
and they had no alternative other than 
refuge in Asia. 


led 


number 


a 
It was in 1581 that Yermak 
his followers—less than a thousand in 
the Urals and into that 
wide area where flow the Obi and the Irtish. 
They subjugated the Tartar inhabitants 
wherever they met them, and on the banks 
of the Irtish erected a fort on the site of a 
Tartar village which bore the name of “ Si- 
beer.” 


beyond 


The fort was called Siberia, and from 
that fort the whole of Northern Asia received 
the name it now bears. The Cossacks gave 
the captured country to their Czar, and in 
return they received a pardon for their old 
misdeeds. Ivan a patent of nobility 
and a suit of armor to Yermak. The Cossack 
freebooter was delighted with this mark of 
esteem, and the day after its reception he 
went 


sent 


on a spree. Dressed in his iron gar- 
and in a state of intoxication, he at- 
tempted to swim the Irtish, and his effort 
resulted in a funeral a few days later, at 
which the conqueror of Siberia was the ob- 
ject of deep grief and warm eulogy. 

From the time of Yermak Russia has not 
halted in her career of Asiatic conquest. 
rapidly did she push forward that her flag 
dominated nearly five million square miles of 


ments, 


So 


territory in less than seventy years from the 
founding of the fort on the Irtish. The ban- 
ner of the Black Eagle was borne northward 
to the shores of the frozen ocean, along the 
valleys of the Obi, the Yenisei, and the Lena; 
it floated where the waters of the Okhotsk 
Sea kiss the base of the Stanovoi Mountains, 
and open their broad gateway to the Pacif- 
¢ ; it waved on the banks of the Amoor, 
along whose parent streams the Mongol shep- 
herds wander, and held aloft on the 
plain where Gengis-Khan, the conqueror of 
Persia and Cathay, first saw the light, and 
fancied he heard heavenly voices calling him 
to conquest and a career of glory. South- 
ward to the Altai Mountains it was carried, 
and from the summits of those lofty peaks 
it hung menacingly toward Central Asia, as 
the northern winds impelled it. 
domitable will 


was 


The in- 
it, and 
wherever it was planted its supporters were 
determined to Northward there 
were only scattered tribes, who could offer 
but a feeble resistance ; eastward there were 
the Chinese, and the rulers of the Celestial 
Empire early saw the impending danger. 
To expel the Russians from the Amoor they 
sent a large army, and after an obstinate 
struggle, in which the Chinese were twice 
forced to retire, they gained their point by 
a treaty, and compelled the Russians to de- 
part from the places where they had estab- 
lished forts and planted -fields of wheat 
and corn. For a hundred and fifty years 
the Russian advance in that direction was 
stopped, but it was renewed in 1854, when 
a Russian expedition seized the Amoor and 


Russian sustained 


remain. 
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held it by main force until diplomacy, skill- 
fully following the Chinese reverses in the 
war with France and England, secured by 
treaty what had been taken without war- 
rant of law. The Russian eye is fixed on 
Mongolia; portions of it have fallen into 
Russian hands, and other portions will be 
taken with each succeeding decade, until 
the whole, or all that is worth taking, has 
been seized. Manifest destiny is apparent 
in the Russian maps of Eastern Siberia. On 
all these maps, published in the last ten 
years, Mongolia is delineated with more 
than ordinary care, and it is evident that 
the compiler intended to save the expense 
and trouble of new editions at frequent in- 
tervals. His work was performed for the 
future, not for the present, and judging by 
the rapid progress of events, the future for 
which he labored is not a distant one. 

Russian progress in Central Asia has been 
even more rapid than in the eastern part of 
the continent. Central Asia is considered 
more important than Manchooria and the 
plains of Gobi, and the Muscovite eye is 
more firmly set upon it. The conquest of 
the Amoor was undertaken without impe- 
rial orders, or rather the preparations were 
made and every thing was ready before the 
government at St. Petersburg was aware of 
the state of affairs. I may be permitted to 
digress a little to tell the story of these pre- 
liminaries, as an illustration of the way things 
are done in Russia. 

In 1848 General Nicholas Mouravieff was 
sent to Eastern Siberia with the commission 
of governor-general. He was aman of great 
energy and daring; whatever he desired he 
generally obtained, and was not likely to be 
deterred from his undertaking by any or- 
dinary obstacles. It was then nearly a cen- 
tury and a half since the expulsion of the 
Russians from the Amoor, and as General 
Mouravieft looked around for something to 
do he concluded that the conquest of the 
great river would be the neat thing. He 
made a requisition for arms and ammuni- 
tion, he mobilized the Cossacks under his 
command, gathered supplies at the head of 
navigation on the Ingoda—one of the two 
rivers that form the Amoor—constructed two 
steamers and a large number of flat-boats, 
and, in fact, prepared fora campaign. When 
nearly every thing was ready he wrote to 
the emperor that he could occupy the Amoor 
without difficulty, and probably without 
opposition, and that an important addition 
could be made to Asiatic Russia. Moura- 
vieff understood his man: Nicholas then oc- 
cupied the throne, and his spirit was charm- 
ed with the proposal of his Siberian viceroy. 
He called a cabinet-council; the measure 
met with prompt approval of the cabinet, 
and Mouravieff was told to go ahead. He 
did so, and the result was the complete oc- 
cupation of the valley of the Amoor without 


bloodshed. When I ascended the Amoor a 
Russian companion, who was in Mouravieff’s 
expedition, told me that there was some- 
thing very ludicrous in the contact of th: 
Russian with the Chinese troops. “Ther 
was a Chinese guard,” said he, “ at the mouth 
of the Ingoda. When our first boat ap- 
proached the point the commander of thy 
guard waved his hand and ordered the boat 
to return. No attention was paid to his 
command; we kept on as if nothing had 
happened, and he continued to shout to us 
till we were out of hearing. He did the 
same thing when the second and every othe1 
boat appeared. All he did was to shout and 
command us, under penalty of death, to go 
back; and the same thing occurred at every 
Chinese guard station and garrison post 
from that place to the sea. Not a shot was 
fired on either side, and we had strict orders 
not to provoke a collision. They continued 
that sort of farce for two years, and the 
probably in consequence of orders from Pe- 
kin, gave it up.” 

It is in consequence of this halting, hesita- 
ting policy of the Chinese that the Russians 
have been able to encroach so much upon 
their territory. Let a Chinese scouting par- 
ty cross the Mongolian frontier and invade 
the Muscovite territory, it would speedily 
come to grief. The nearest Cossack com- 
mander would summon them to surrender, 
and would precede—not follow—the sum- 
mons with a volley of rifle-balls. Then he 
would send a report to his superior, and 
await orders for his future action. Let a 
Russian force make a similar invasion of 
Mongolian soil, the Chinese commander 
would simply order the invaders back, and 
if they paid no attention to his command he 
would report their outrageous conduct to 
the proper officials. Chinese red tape is 
broad and long, and before any action could 
be taken it would be necessary to hear from 
the tsun-le-yamun of the province, and no or- 
ders could be sent thence without an ap- 
proval from Pekin. Meantime the Russians 
would do as they pleased: if they were on a 
scouting expedition, they would end it and 
be at home again before the order came for 
their extermination; and if they were bent 
on colonizing the country, they would build 
a fort, put in a crop of grain, lay out a town, 
sell corner lots, erect a church, and start a 
cemetery before the Chinese made up their 
minds what to do. The Russians under- 
stand the value of time, and the Chinese do 
not; hence the easy triumph of the forme 
over the latter. 

When it comes to diplomacy the Russian 
is at home in dealing with the Oriental. 
To begin with, he is about half Asiatic by 
nature, and long experience has made him 
perfect enough for all practical purposes, 
not to speak of many unpractical ones. Pa- 
tience and perseverance are eminently nec- 
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essary in dealing with an Asiatic, and where | 


a delicate matter is to be negotiated you can 
not be too cautious in selecting a negotiator. 
Set an American or an Englishman to work 
on a thing of this sort with a Chinese, and 
he would be in danger of spoiling the whole 
business by bluntness. But confide it 
to a Russian, and you can feel pretty cer- 
tain that he will come out of it with flying 


his 


colors. The Russians are so accustomed to 
the roundabout way of doing business that 
they carry it into nearly every thing, and if 
in American wishes to deal with them sue- 
cessfully he must bottle up his impatience, 
and never under any 
to be in a hurry. When two Russian mer- 
chants are about to conduct a purchase o1 
sale, they begin by swallowing half a dozen 


circumstances seem 


cups of tea, smoking a score or so of cigar- 


ettes, talking about the weather, the crops, 
their families, their neighbors, and in this 
way they edge up to the subject which is 
uppermost in their minds. If you want to 
buy a dog, you must begin by pretending 
that you want to sell a cat with a litter of 
kittens ; 
feline property, nor does he know any body 
who would accept it. At this stage of the 
conversation you may venture to hint your 
desires in the dog line, and after more tea, 
or something stronger, and more cigarettes, 
you can conclude the negotiations. 

At Irkutsk I wanted to buy a sleigh for a 
journey westward, and hearing of a man 
who had one for sale, I went to see it. <A 
Russian acquaintance went with me, and 
after an introduction to the merchant 
sat down in his parlor to drink a glass of 
nalifka, a sort of home-made cordial analo- 
to currant wine, though somewhat 
stronger. We drank nalifka at least half 
an hour before we touched upon the topic 
of business, and it was introduced very gin- 
gerly by my companion, who ventured to 
remark the deep sorrow that had fallen 
upon him in consequence of my prospective 
departure from Irkutsk. Then we took an- 
other drink, and it was hinted that I could 
leave without a vehicle of some sort. 
This axiomatic proposition required moist- 
ening like its predecessor, and so, step by 
step, we went on for a quarter of an hour, 
drinks alternating with hints, and hints 
with drinks, until we took another drink, 
and went into the yard to look at the 
sleigh. We had a2 fresh glass of nalifka 
when we returned from the yard, and an- 
other and another as the talk went on, un- 
til by the time the business was ended, and 
I had paid over the money, my unaccus- 
tomed head was whirling like a rifle-ball, 
and I would have found it difficult 
any difference between a sleigh and a side- 
wheel steamboat. My companion assured 
me that if we had gone at it in the blunt 
American way we would have spoiled the 


we 


gous 


not 


to see 


the other party does not want any | 
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whole affair, and I should have been com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for a vehicle. 
Whatever the Russian takes he holds, un- 
less Fortune frowns upon him in her darkest 
Way. by he advanced in 
Central Asia without retreating, and steppe 
after steppe he has taken and never relin 
quished. 


Step step has 


When the Tartars marched west- 
ward, under hundred 
years ago, they formed settlements along 
the route, and planted fields of grain at 
each and every settlement. 


Gengis - Khan, seven 


The ir conquest 
gained in this way a permanent character, 
and they made their armies in a measure 
self-sustaining. The Russians conduct their 
warfare in much the same way; and when 
they have taken a position, they construct 
a fort, and start a farming settlement under 
its protection. All the 
are mobilized, not the men the 
women, children, cattle, dogs, cats, and 
household furniture. When the Amoor Val 
ley was occupied it was necessary to peopl 
it. Whole villages were ordered to mov: 
from the province of the trans-Baikal to the 
Amoor; thing that could trans 
ported was piled upon rafts and floated 
down the great river. When the destina- 
tion, prev iously St lec te d, was reached, a new 


Siberian Cossacks 


alone, but 


every be 


village, with the same number of houses, 
the inhabitants, and the 
same relative positions, would spring up in 


same occupying 
place of the old one a thousand miles away 
The government would pay the expense of 
transportation and that of new houses, and 
would indemnify the settlers for their loss by 
the abandonment of immobile property. A 
Cossack population can be moved at the will 
of the ruler, but a peasant can not. 
When General Mouravieff made his plans 
for the of the Amoor, he found 
that the population of the trans- Baikal 
province was mainly a peasant one; and in 
order to facilitate asked, and 
obtained, an imperial ukase converting all 
the This 
sort of thing can be done in Russia easier 
than in America. Suppose our government 
should attempt to move the population of 
lowa into Dakota in to make the 
latter wilderness blossom like a sunflower, 


one 


conquest 


business, he 


trans- Baikalians into Cossacks. 


order 


wouldn’t there be a precious row about it? 

This is just what been done in the 
Russian advance into Central Asia. During 
the reign of Catherine II., of blessed though 
somewhat 


has 


memory, one of the 
governors of Siberia persuaded that estima- 
ble lady to give him all the cons¢ ripts of a 
single year instead of sending them into the 
army. He settled them with their families 
in villages through the Barabinskaia Steppe, 
and converted the whole lot of them into 
Cossacks. They made a line of forts on the 
southern edge of the steppe, and in the 
course of a dozen years or more a second 
line a hundred or more miles further south. 


scandalous 
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Whenever a new strip of territory was ob- 
tained from the Tartars, as they are errone- 
ously called, a new line of forts was built, 
new villages were founded, new fields were 
planted, and the new frontier was fringed 
with settlements of an apparently perma- 
nent character. The Cossacks were quite 
as much in the service of the government 
when engaged in agriculture as when fight- 
ing in the field; in fact, they were more so, 
for the reason that the most of the Russian 
advances were made without bloodshed, and 
the villages of the soldier-farmers were of 
more consequence in the work of conquest 
ihan the forts, where they could rally in 
case of trouble. 

In union there is strength, especially 
when the union is fortified by a fixed poli- 
cy. Russia, great, populous, despotic, and 
diplomatic, was matched against the in- 
dependent tribes and khanates of Central 
Asia, and it is easy to see what an immense 
advantage was held by the Black Eagle. 
Independent tribes are constantly liable to 
become unfriendly to each other, especially 
where there are loose notions in regard to 
property. The Tartars are more or less mi- 
gratory in their habits; they are a pastoral 
people, and their wealth is mainly in cattle, 
sheep, and horses. Their migratory habits 
arise from the necessity of finding suitable 
pasturage for their flocks and herds, which 
are frequently of immense extent. The Kir- 
hese, who formerly occupied and controlled 
nearly all of that part of Western Siberia 
south of and including the Barabinskaia 
Steppe, are accustomed to pass their winters 
in some of the sheltered valleys of the Altai 
Mountains, where the snows are light, and 
the violence of the bourans, or wind-storms, 
is broken. In summer they descend to the 
valleys in the plain or undulating country, 
and frequently during the warm season they 
are obliged to change their locality. When 
the grass is eaten they move to an untouch- 
ed spot, and when the fresh lot of grass is 
devoured they move again. Their troubles 
arise generally from two causes—disputes 
about the right to certain rich pastures, and 
raids made for thieving purposes. The Rus- 
sians are constantly on the watch for any 
of these quarrels, and are not averse to help- 
ing them on. When two tribes are in dis- 
pute, the nearest Russian commander mag- 
nanimously offers his aid to the weaker. If 
it is accepted, he sends a company of Cos- 
sacks to the Kirghese leader whom he has 
taken under his wing, and then, partly by 
persuasion and partly by threat, he obtains 
a compromise of the difficulties, and puts 
the two tribes on their good behavior. The 
Tartar chief is delighted with his ally, and 
congratulates himself on the service he has 
obtained at no apparent cost. Now, to his 
surprise, he finds that the Russian does not 
manifest a disposition to go away, but, on 


the contrary, is willing to stay there pern 

nently, and proceeds to build a fort. He 

the Kirghese—discovers that if the Russian 
departs, his Kirghese rival will be ready to 
show fight, and take revenge for his humil- 
iation. There isno alternative ; the Russian 
must remain to save his ally from annihila- 
tion; for has he not come magnanimously 
and shrewdly to the aid of the weak against 


the strong? 


1a- 


and if he goes away the strong 
will make things decidedly uncomfortable 
for the weak. He is not exacting and ex- 
travagant in his demands; he only wants a 
place for a fort, and some land around where 
he can raise a few cereals and keep his 
droves of horses and cattle. He makes no 
interference with the religion, laws, man- 
ners, and customs of the natives; he allows 
them to do as they please, and go and come 
when they like. His yoke is easy, but it is 
well secured, and in due course of events 
the tribe becomes Russian, and the territory 
it occupies floats the Muscovite banner. 

In this way Russia has appropriated area 
after area of Asiatie soil, and remains on 
good terms with the original inhabitants. 
Her rule in newly conquered countries is 
never oppressive, as she knows very well 
how oppression leads to discontent and re- 
volt. England and most of the nations of 
Western Europe would insist upon the in- 
troduction of their religion, but Russia, 
however earnest she may be in the cause of 
the Church, is too practical to be fanatical 
when dealing with Asiatics. In every part 
of Siberia one may see the natives worship- 
ing God after the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, and their places of worship are nev- 
er disturbed by the invader. I have seen 
in Siberia the mosque, the temple, and the 
church side by side, and the words of the 
muezzin calling the followers of Mohammed 
to prayer and praise mingle with the notes 
of the bells which assemble Christians for 
similar duty. The Polish exiles in Siberia, 
mostly Catholics, have their own priests and 
churches, the latter built and the former 
paid by the government, and among the Si- 
berian peasants a Catholic church is invari- 
ably ealled Polish, while a Lutheran one is 
known as German. On a single avenue of 
the Russian capital you can pass in succes- 
sion the churches of the Greek, the Armeni- 
an, the Lutheran, the Catholic, and the Epis- 
copal faith. In Moscow, Kasan, and other 
cities formerly under Tartar rule you can 
find the mosque rising in all its glory and 
independence, and will see that the archi- 
tecture of many of the Greek churches is 
wonderfully like that of the Orient. The 
holy men among the Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist, and pagan subjects of the emperor re- 
ceive the concessions granted to the priests 


of the Established Church, and in some lo- 


calities they are partly paid by the govern- 


|ment. The Asiatic is fanatical about his 
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religion, and would fight for it quicker than 
for any thing else—in many instances he has 


le if any thing else to fight for, and nat- 
rally may be expected to make the most of 
Russia has never deviated from her pol- 

vy of making no interference with the relig- 

1 of the people she conquers, and it is to 
this policy that she owes the possession to- 


lay of many thousands of miles of land and 
iousands of loyal subjects. 
[he process of making a subject of a na- 
tive heretofore independent is worthy of 
nsideration. I had several opportunities 
to observe it, and was struck with its sim- 
icity No oath of alle 
is administered, and most of the no- 
vitiates would not understand it if it were 
iitempted. The man is required to pay a 
urly tax the 
ment of every citizen of Russia from Behr- 
ing Strait to the Baltic Sea), and when the 
tax is paid he is a citizen with all rights and 
In the settled portions of Rus 
sia the tax is generally in money, but the 


) 
yn 


and effectiveness. 


wice 


yessak, oY (this is 


require- 


priy ileges. 


rule is very flexible. On the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and all through the aboriginal 
country in the extreme north, the yessak con- 
In Kamtchatka it 
was formerly one sable-skin, but since the 
advance in the price of the fur, and the de 
crease in the number of sables, one skin is 


sists of one fox-skin. 


taken for every four persons, who arrange 
the On the 
Kolyma River and on the Amoor the tax 
may be paid in fish, and the same is the case 
in other localities. The Kirghese pay in 
sheep and horses, these animals being legal 
tender in their region just as furs and fish 
are legal tender in the other localities I have 
mentioned. Don’t smile, for it is really the 
case that such things circulate in place of 
money. At Kolymsk, on the Kolyma River, 
the government has established a savings- 
bank, not for money, but for dried fish. The 
starosta, or head-man of the town, is presi- 


division among themselves. 


lent, cashier, and secretary of the concern, 
and it is managed on the general plan of 
American savings-banks, with this differ- 
ence, that every man is compelled to put a 
certain amount on deposit every summer, 
so as to provide against want during the 
winter. 

I am reminded of a joke by a companion 
of mine, while we were traveling in the south 
of Russia. We were horribly annoyed by 
the fleas; they punctured our skins till we 
looked like animated nutmeg graters, and 
used to feed upon us with the greatest con- 
stancy. I was telling my friend about this 
mode of paying taxes. He silent 
minute or so, while scratching various parts 
of his body, and then said, with considerable 
emphasis, “ These people ought to pay their 
taxes in fleas, as they have plenty of them, 
and nothing could be found that would cir- 
culate more rapidly.” 


was a 
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Had this been the case, I don’t think the 
government could have employed better tax- 
collectors than ourselves, as we found it im- 
possible to be rid of the pests until we got 
out of the flea-haunted country. 

The payment of the yessak is necessary be- 
fore a native can trade at any of the posts 
or fairs throughout Siberia—that is, if he is 
a resident of the country claimed by Russia. 
When a fair is opened there is always a gov- 
ernment official on hand to collect the tax, 
and with an eye to the interests of his ruler, 
he selects the very best article of the kind 
in which the yessak is paid. There is a pleas- 
ant fiction that the fox or sable skin is sent 
directly to the emperor, and is worn by him 
in Many a native of Siberia thus 
solemnly believes, and sometimes, moved by 


person. 


loyalty and rum, he sends a present, in ad- 
dition to the tax, to The 
present generally consists valuable 
skin, and the collector it he 
kindly remarks that he “ hopes the emperor 
may get it.” 

Nearly all the tribes that have thus been 
added to Russia, and have become her sub- 


his sovere igh. 
of a 


as recelves 


jects, have been benefited by the change. 
They have the 
they are protected against their more pow- 
erful neighbors, and are enabled to live at 
peace with every body. Few of them would 
wish to return to their ancient 
and their relations with their rulers are 
rarely otherwise than harmonious. As Rus- 
sia advances she establishes commerce, cre- 
ates new wants among the people,eand af- 
fords the means of supplying them, and 


advantages of commerce; 


condition, 


shows in various ways that friendship with 
The merchant accom- 
panies her armies, and is protected and en- 
couraged, though he is sometimes rather op- 


her is advantageous, 


pressively black-mailed by the commander or 
As the Russian flag has 
been carried southward, where the people 
are less nomadic 


his subordinates. 


, more powerful, and more 
fanatical than the Kirghese hordes, the pol- 
icy has varied slightly according to the ex- 
And 
this brings me to the more recent events in 
Bokhara and Khiva. 

In the manner already described, that 
portion of Asia south of the Barabinskaia 
Steppe down to about latitude 45 
ly absorbed by Russia. 


igencies of each case, but only slightly. 


was slow- 
Intrigue was stead- 
ily kept up with the countries east of the 
Caspian Sea, and as a means of facilitating 
this intrigue concessions were sought which 
should permit Russian merchants to pene- 
trate to all parts of the coveted territory. 
with these regions 
ducted by means of caravans, which come 
annually, and sometimes semi-annually, from 
Central Asia to four distinct points in the 
Russian dominions. These points are Oren- 
burg, in latitude 51° 46’ north, longitude 
4’ 45” east; Troitsk, latitude 54° north, 


The commerce is con- 


55 
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longitude 61° 20’ east ; Petropaulovski, lati- 
tude 54° 30’ north, longitude 69° east; and 
Semipalatinsk, latitude 50° 30’ north, dongi- 
tude 80 Orenburg is the most west- 
erly of these places, and is nearest to the 
great annual fair of Nijni-Novgorod. The 
caravans arrive at Orenburg, or attempt to 
arrive, in season for the transportation of 
goods to the fair. From Khiva to Orenburg 
the ordinary caravan time is about thirty 
days. Bokhara is sixty days’ journey from 
Orenburg, and the route for a part of the 
way is the same to both places. The mer- 
chandise brought by the caravans consists 
of wool and woolen goods, silks, raw cotton, 
manufactures of leather, and a variety of 
dried fruits and preserves. Great numbers 
of horses and vast flocks of sheep are driven 
to Orenburg, where the horses are sold, and 
the sheep are skinned for their wool and 
hides, and melted for their tallow, the rest 
of the carcass being thrown away. Much 
of the Russian tallow that comes to this 
country has walked the plains of Central 
Asia, and the same is the case with Russian 
wool. The cotton-plant came originally 


east. 


from Central Asia, whence it has been dis- | 


tributed throughont the globe, and some 
writers say that it first became known to 


Western merchants at Khotan, an Asiatic | 
city, once possessing great commercial im- | 
portance, but now in a state of decline. One 


of the old chroniclers (Sir John Mandeville) 
draws the long-bow about the cotton-plant, 
which he described as the boranez, or sheep- 
tree. “It grows,” said he, “upon the hill- 
sides, and sometimes becomes tall like a 
small tree. It produces wool, and has eyes, 
ears, and horns. When it is disturbed it 


bleating of a lamb.” What a lovely liar 
was this same Sir John Mandeville! 

More goods are brought to Orenburg than 
to theother three points I have mentioned. 
The arrival of a caravan there makes a busy 
scene. The broad but badly paved streets 
are full of people, camels, horses, sheep, 
bales, bundles, dogs, dirt, and stenches; the 
Orient jostles the Occident; the Moslem ut- 
ters his prayers to Allah side by side with 
the Russian, who seeks the favor of the same 


}is a smaller fair at Orenburg 


of the frozen ocean. The kneeling camels 
alternate with restless and half-wild horses, 
and quite frequently there is a commotion 
among the animals, resulting in damage to 
property, and a general volley of profanity 
in the combined languages of the East and 
West. Costumes may be studied along with 
manners and habits. The Bokhariot, with 
his flowing and loose-sleeved robe, stands in 
converse with the Armenian, with his conical 
cap and wide trowsers, and the Russian, with 
his lower garments of European pattern, and 
his caftan, which reminds you very forcibly 
of an Ulster overcoat. Cossack policemen 
wander through the crowd, and keep a sharp 
eye on those who may be thieves or disturb- 
ers of the peace. In the open square which 
forms the market-place there are huge piles 
of merchandise waiting to be received in 
the warehouses, or transported to the fair at 
Nijni. On rare occasions a traveler from 
Western Europe may be seen, attracting at- 
tention by the strangeness of his dress, and 
sometimes by the open-mouthed curiosity 
which he manifests. 

The fairs of Russia are arranged at differ- 
ent periods, so as to accommodate the mer- 
chants who wish to travel from place to 
place. That of Nijni-Novgorod, the great- 
est in the world, and having an annual trade 
of three hundred millions of dollars, opens 
on the Ist of July (O. 8.; 13th, N. S.), and 
lasts sixty days. Three months earlier there 

g, so that goods 
may be bought there and sent to Nijni. In 
January there is a great fair at Irbit, in the 
Ural Mountains. I have reason to remem- 
ber this fair, as I was delayed and vexed 


|and several times overturned by the hun- 
utters a sound that is often mistaken for the | 


dreds of sleds and sleighs on the Barabin- 
skaia Steppe, carrying goods to Irbit. A fort- 
night after the fair at Irbit there is one at 
Minalinsk—which likewise inconvenienced 
me in traveling—and so they go on through- 


|out the year at various places, all having 


reference to the great fair at Nijni. The 
arrivals of the caravans at Troitsk, Petro- 
paulovski, and Semipalatinsk are timed with 


|reference to the fairs, and the scenes are 


Divine power; there is a babel of tongues | 


that might confuse the greatest linguist of 
the century; and there is the sound and 
bustle of the traffic of a whole year concen- 
trated into a few days. If the weather is 
dry, there are clouds of dust that fill and 
thicken the air, and hang like a pall over 
the city; and if rains have fallen, there is 
a sea of mud, in which men and animals 
wade, and occasionally sink. The range of 
the thermometer is great, and the changes 
are sudden: a blast to-day, hot as the siroc- 
co, may come from the Turcoman steppes in 
the south, while to-morrow may bring a gale 
from the north laden with the glacial chill 





much like that I have described at Oren- 
burg, though on a smaller scale. 

In the course of time Russian merchants 
were allowed to penetrate Central Asia. The 
most intelligent of them were required to re- 
port all that they saw and learned, and on 
frequent occasions Russian officers in the 
guise of merchants were detailed to visit 
all the principal cities. In this way the 
government obtained ample information, 
and was able to know with sufficient ac- 
curacy the military strength of each khan- 
ate, the character of its ruler, the topography 
of the country, its resources, natural and ar- 
tificial defenses, and, in fact, every thing nec- 
essary either for a war or an intrigue. The 
latter was always preferred, and it seemed 
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the fate of the Asiatics to be in perpetual 
quarrels that greatly favored the Russian 


schemes. Now the Emir of Bokhara was 
at war with Khokan, next there would be 
trouble between Khiva and Bokhara, and 
again Khokan and Khiva would be at each 
ti Unruly sons made unpleasant 
family jars, and subordinate heads of tribes 
vere constantly in revolt. Not a year passed 
yithout expeditions of some sort, and fre- 
uently there might be a dozen of them in 
3 many months. The ruler might go out 
te refractory 
his son or brother as regent during his ab- 
Every thing would be serene at his 
departure, but on his return, especially if he 
came back defeated, he would very likely find 
the gates of his city closed against him, and 
the regent converted into an actual ruler. 
Sometimes a commander would go over to 
the enemy, and sometimes the enemy would 
ro over to him. 


other’s ears. 


chastise a neighbor, leaving 


sence. 


Assassination was not un- 
common, and occasionally an ambitious son, 
tired of waiting for his father to die, would 
administer poison to the old gentleman, or 
insert a knife into his jugular vein. Every 
occupant of or heir to a throne was anxious 
to achieve the fame of Gengis-Khan or Ti- 
mour, and become a “ World Conqueror,” and 
was rarely fastidious about the means of 
achieving it. And so it went on year aft- 
er year, and the wily Muscovite watched his 
opportunities, and never neglected to em- 
brace them too. 

In 1826 there died at Bokhara (city) Emir 
Said, and immediately after his death his 
Husein ascended the throne, and be- 
came khan. His younger brother Nasrullah 
was ambitious of honor, and so he caused 
Husein to be poisoned, after a reign of less 
than three months. Another brother, Omar, 
came into the field as a claimant, naturally 
thinking that he had as good a right to steal 
a throne as any body else. Nasrullah cap- 
tured Samarcand, and then marched upon 
Bokhara, which he besieged and took. Omar 
fled to Khokan, where he died of cholera 
after. Nasrullah was determined to 
have peace, and so he executed in cold blood 
three of his younger brothers and a great 
number of the adherents of his former rivals. 
This was sufficient to secure the quiet which 
he so much desired, and he announced that 
he was determined to follow in the footsteps 
of nis father—whom, by-the-way, he was 
suspected of having poisoned—and make 
the happiness of his subjects and the strict 
supervision of religious observances the 
great object of his life. He was a pious old 
scoundrel, and while indulging in the great- 
est atrocities he always prated about his 
love of Islamism and his reverence for the 
Prophet of God. He made his ministers 
faithful to him by helping them to amass 
fortunes, but as soon as they had gained a 


sufficient amount of this world’s goods he 


son 


soon 
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ordered them to be beheaded, and appropri 
ated the property to himself. He 
model family as he had a facetious 
practice of murdering his wives whenever 


was a 
man, 


he tired of them, and consequently was not 
regarded as a “ good catch” in the matrimo- 
nial line. He kept a secret police so nu- 
merous and so watchful that nobody dared 
say any thing against him to his most inti- 
mate friend, and it is said that at one time 
a man dared not even think any thing ex- 
cept good of the emir. He had all the vices 
that were ever possessed by any ruler since 
the days of Adam in any country on the face 
of the globe, and the story of his indulgences 
would hardly be suited to the pages of any 
modern publication. Those who offended 
him were burned in ovens, flayed alive, flung 
One 
of his favorite entertainments was to bind 
a victim hand and foot, and then throw him 
into a cell which 
thousands of sheep-ticks 


from towers, or otherwise disposed of. 


or box contained many 
The sutferings of 
the poor wretch would be horrible beyond 
description. 

It was while Nasrullah occupied the throne 
that Russia, having absorbed the wide re- 
gion between Bokhara and the valleys of 
the Obi and Yenisei, made her appearance on 
the borders of his territory. While occupied 
in the most disgraceful profligacy and tyran- 
ny, Nasrullah had been constantly at war 
with Khiva, now with Khokan, and 
now with various tribes and divisions of his 
own subjects. 


now 


Though no man in his reach 
dared breathe a word against him, his power 
had been greatly weakened, and his subjects 
were discontented with his rule. He had 
sent several expeditions against Khokan, 
and though some of them were successful, 
the majority were defeated or 
through treachery. 

While one of the expeditions was return- 
ing defeated from Khokan, and another 
from Khiva, Nasrullah heard that the Rus- 
sian outposts were on the right bank of 
the Jaxartes, a river forming the northern 
boundary of Bokhara, and flowing into the 
Aral Sea. Russia had several times attempt- 
ed to negotiate with him, and had sent em- 
bassadors with valuable presents, but in 


given up 


every case he treated the embassadors with 
disrespect, and sometimes threw them into 
prison. Two English embassadors, Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Connolly, went to 
Bokhara, and were murdered by the emir, 
the former after four years’ imprisonment, 
during which he was frequently tortured, 
and the latter, more fortunate, after an im- 
prisonment of about a year. Stoddart was 
at one time promised his freedom if he would 
accept Islamism, and to save his life he con- 
sented. But the treacherous emir contin- 
ued to torture him, and on the 17th of June, 
1842, according to the account given by M. 
Arminius Vambéry, the two victims were 
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ordered out for execution in the open square 
of Bokhara. 

First the head of Stoddart was struck off. 
Then the’ executioner paused before Con- 
nolly, and the emir told him his life would 
be spared if he would embrace the faith of 
Islam. ‘ No,” said Connolly; “I prefer to 
die. Stoddart became a Mohammedan, and 
still you have executed him. 
your work.” 


Compiete 


As Nasrullah advanced in years he seems 
to have become more blood-thirsty than in 
his youth, if such a thing were possible. 
He fancied that conspiracies were going on 
around him, and consequently he doomed 
hundreds to death. While in his last ill- 
ness news reached him that his brother-in- 
law, who had long been in open revolt, had 
captured one of his fortresses. Hardly able 
to speak, he commanded that his wife should 
be brought to his bedside. She begged for 
mercy, but the dying tyrant could not be 
moved. With his last words he ordered 
that she should be beheaded, and he drew 
his final breath while gazing on the blood 
which flowed from her headless trunk. He 
died in 1860, after a reign of thirty-four 
years. 

The Russian advance into Khokan and 
Bokhara began with the unfurling of the 
flag of the Black Eagle on the banks of the 
Jaxartes in 1839. General Peroffsky com- 
manded the operations in that quarter, and 
was evidently instructed to make haste 
slowly and surely. No great advance was 
made for two or three years, but a fort was 
built on the banks of the Aral Sea, and sev- 
eral strong positions were secured. Most 
of this region was nominally or really ruled 
by Khokan, so that while the attitude of 
the Russians toward Khokan was hostile, 
it had an air of friendliness, rather thinly 
disguised, toward Bokhara. Things went 
on in comparative quiet for nearly a decade, 
the Russians gradually making encroach- 
ments, and the Khokandians doing nothing 
serious to oppose them. Fort Aralsk was 
built at the mouth of the Jaxartes in 1847, 
and occasional scouting parties penetrated 
into Khokan and Bokhara. 

In 1852 a small force under Colonel Bla- 
ramberg made a most daring reconnaissance 
nearly eight hundred miles from the Russian 
frontier, and up to the very walls of the 
fortress of Ak-Mesdchid, and returned in 
safety, though considerably annoyed by the 
scouts of the enemy. In the same year 
steamers were placed on the Aral Sea, and 
in 1853 the first great advance to the south- 
ward was made. An expedition was pre- 
pared consisting, according to the records, 
of 2168 men, including officers, 2442 horses, 
2038 camels, and 2280 oxen. When all was 
ready the column started for Ak-Mesdchid, 
on the right bank of the Jaxartes, and was 
followed in the river by the steamer Perof- 
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sky. The heat was intense, sand-storms 
were frequent, the sands were hot, the ai; 
was full of swarms of locusts, and it was 
difficult to find forage for the animals. But 
the determined Russians pushed onward and 
invested the fortress. 

General Peroftsky drew up a summons to 
surrender, and couched the document in lap- 
guage thoroughly Oriental. The following 
is its text: 

“* From the Governor-General of Orenburg to the Com- 
mander of the Fortress of Ak-Mesdchid: 

“ By order of my master, the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, I have come here to take possession of the For- 
tress of Ak-Mesdchid, which the Khokandians hay. 
erected on Russian territory for the oppression of the 
Kirgheses, subjects of his Imperial Majesty. 

“ Ak-Mesdchid is already taken, although you 
inside it, and you can not fail to perceive that, wit 
losing any of my men, I am in a position to destr 
every one of you. 

“The Russians have come hither not for a day, nor 
yet for a year, but forever. They will not retire. 

“Tf you wish to live, ask for mercy; should you pre- 
fer to die in Ak-Mesdchid, you can do so. I am not 
pressed for time, and do not intend to hurry you. | 
here repeat that I do not come to offer you combat 
but to thrash you until you open your gates, 

** All this I would have told you on the first day of n 
arrival, when I approached the walls of your fortress 
unarmed, had you not treacherously opened fire on me, 
which is not customary among honorable soldiers, 

(Signed) 


ar 





“* PEROFFSKY, 

The ixhokandians refused to surrender un- 
til the last grain of powder in their flasks 
was burned, and the hilts of their swords and 
the heads of their spears were all shattered. 
The Russians pressed their work vigorously, 
and the fighting was obstinate on both sides. 
The Russians had a good supply of artillery 
ammunition, and kept up a steady bombard 
ment, from which the garrison suffered se- 
verely. On the eth of August a storming 
column entered the fortress. The Khokan- 
dians fought so valorously that very few 
of them escaped. The place was not su 
rendered until the commander and nearly 
all the superior officers were killed. The 
Russian reports of the campaign accorded 
the highest praise to the defenders, and the 
affair is notable for being the first and last 
where the Central Asiatics displayed real 
heroic courage in their efforts to expel the 
Russians. 

For three or four years the Khokandians 
made occasional attempts to retake Ak- 
Mesdchid; the most serious of these was 
from December 14 to 17, 1853, when they 
sent an army of 12,000 men, which was not 
only held in check but put to flight by 600 
Russians. The Russian encroachments con- 
tinued; fort after fort on the Jaxartes was 
taken; the invaders advanced steadily into 
the populous parts of Khokan, and in June, 
1864, the town of Turkestan passed from the 
Crescent to the Cross. Up to this time Bo- 
khara had not been seriously disturbed, but 
in 1865 Mozaffur-eddin Khan, the successor 
of Nasrullah—we will call him Mose for sake 
of brevity—sent an insolent letter to Gen- 


RUSSIAN POL 


eral Chernayeff, the successor of General 
Perofisky, commanding him to evacuate the 
conquered territory. To give weight to his 
letter he confiscated all the property of Rus- 
sian merchants in Bokhara. The Russians 
retorted by confiscating the property of Bo- 
khariot merchants at Orenburg. 
in envoy to St. Petersburg, to explain mat- 
ters, but he was arrested on the road and 


Mose sent 


imprisoned. The Russians sent at the same 
time an envoy (Colonel Struve) to Bokhara ; 
very naturally Mose ordered him to be im- 
prisoned as his own envoy had been, and 
he was shut up in a house in the middle of 
the city. General Chernayeff was angry at 
this indignity to his embassador, and with 
more bravery than discretion marched across 
the desert to Djizzak, the first place in the 
actual territory of Bokhara. Here he met a 
force twenty times as great as his own, and 
retired without giving battle. The only 
wonder is that he managed to save any part 
of his forces in a hot, arid country, and sur- 
rounded by hordes of warlike Tartars. 

Mose was encouraged. He gathered an 
army of 45,000 men, with twenty-one guns, 
und marched against the Russians, who were 
only 4000 strong. On the 20th of May, 1866, 
a battle was fought at Jirdjar, on the left 
bank of the Jaxartes, a few miles from Kho- 
jend, and resulted in complete victory for 
the Black Eagle. The emir’s entire camp 
and baggage, his personal outfit and park 
of artillery, fell into Russian hands, and 
Mose himself narrowly escaped capture. 
[he Bokhariots lost about a thousand men 
out of 45,000, while the Russian loss in kill- 
ed and wounded was less than fifty! 

Che Russians vigorously followed up their 
victory. Djizzak, the frontier fortress be- 
Bokhara and Khokan, was taken a 
»w months later, and other important points 
shared its fate. In 1867 General Kauffman, 
who had been assigned to the command of 
the Russians on the Jaxartes, sent out sev- 
eral scouting parties, but made no formida- 
ble advanee into the coveted territory. It 
was not fear, but caution, and possibly or- 
ders from St. Petersburg, that restrained 
him, as he was known to be a bold and ener- 


ween 


t 
t 
ti 


getic officer, who had passed a large part of 
his military life in Asia. It was not my good 
fortune to encounter General Kauffman in 
Siberia, but I met many of his personal 
friends and acquaintances, and by one and 
all he was commended in the warmest terms. 

The order to march on Samareand was 
given early in 1868. General Kauffman’s 
command embraced about 8000 men, with 
sixteen guns, and on the 13th of May it stood 
in sight of the city. A Bokhariot army 
40,000 strong, and a river, fortunately not 
deep, separated them from the coveted prize. 
Wading breast-high in the water, the left 
wing, and then the whole army, crossed in 
face of the enemy, who ran away, leaving 
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all their artillery, as soon as the first batta! 
ion of Russians stood on solid ground before 
them. The authorities of Samareand closed 
the gates against the fugitives, and sent a 
deputation of the principal citizens to in- 
vite the Russians to enter, which they did 
next day. 

Thus fell Holy Samarcand, once the favor- 
ite city of Tamerlane, and the stronghold of 
Islamism. The Mohammedan faith received 
a most terrible blow in the capture of Samar 
cand, and the humiliation of all 
which followed speedily. The occupation 
of Mecca by the infidel could scarcely be 
more serious, and it is no wonder that Mo- 
hammedan countries have, since the fall of 
Samarcand, been buried in deep sorrow. A 
few years ago a Christian could enter thes: 
cities of the East only at the risk of his life. 
To-day Russian subjects may travel in all 
parts of Bokhara and Khokan, Russian mer- 
chants may dwell in the cities or appoint 
agents to represent them, and they may 
pass and repass freely to visit other coun- 
tries. The shadow of the Black Eagle is 
over the land of Mohammed, and all the 
prayers of the faithful can not dispel it. 
Bokhara and Khokan submissive, 

next turned her attention to 
Churches, clubs, warehouses, and newspa- 
pers were established at Tashkend and 
Samareand, and for the first time in twelve 
hundred years the chant of the 
was broken by the sound of the Russian 
bells. Why should not the same blessings 
be showered upon Khiva? 

Khiva is the most powerful of the thre« 
khanates, and it was not well to attack het 
until the other two were out of the way. 
But as soon as they were under the Russian 
flag the same series of intrigues that result 
ed in their downfall was begun against their 
more powerful neighbor. The Russian forces 
on the frontier were strengthened, the Khi 
van troops were harassed, and a wide sec 
tion of the desert was “ annexed” by procla- 
mation, just as we have seen that Ak-Mesd 
chid was proclaimed to belong to Russia. 
When the Muscovite wishes to pick a quar- 
rel he does not mince matters. He reminds 
you of the fight-hunting Irishman at Donny- 
brook when he proclaimed, “I’ve chalked a 
band all round my hat, and challenge any 
body to say it’s not gold-lace,” or of that 
other Celt who supplemented his outer gar- 
ment till it trailed a couple of yards behind 
him, and then tendered the invitation, since 
perpetuated in song, “Jist trid on the tail 
o’ me coat.” Asop must have been consid 
ering Russian policy in Central Asia when 
he constructed the fable about the wolf ac- 
cusing the lamb of disturbing a stream by 
drinking below him. While I am writing 
these lines a dispatch comes from St. Pe 
tersburg announcing that bands of Khivans 
have been making raids into Russian terri- 


Bokhara, 


Rus- 


sia Khiva. 
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tory, and that it will be necessary to chastise 
them for their insolence! 

The conquest of Khiva is a certainty, and 
from my knowledge of the policy and prow- 
ess of Russia, and the extent of her prepara- 
tions, I shall be disappointed if the Russian 
flag does not wave over Khiva by the time this 
article comes from the hands of the printer. 
The emperor will extend his dominions as 
rapidly as possible, and after Khiva has fall- 
en there is fair ground for expecting the 
conquest of Afghanistan. Plenty of time 
will be taken, though something may occur 
to induce haste. In such case Russia will 
not be found wanting. The conquest of 
Central Asia up to the frontiers of British 
India is likely to be made within the next 
ten or twenty years, and possibly it will be 
accomplished in the present year. 

That the Russians will attempt to push 
into India I do not believe; they have no 
wish to provoke a war with Great Britain 
by any aggressive movement. What the 
latter power holds she may keep; Afghan- 
istan may become a bone of contention, and 
possibly Russian and English troops may 
meet in her territory, but they are not likely 
to fight it out there. The dispute that 
arises is more likely to be settled by diplo- 
macy than by war, unless England takes the 
aggressive. Besides the conquest of Cen- 
tral Asia, Russia seeks to establish a port on 
the Indian Ocean ; she already has a project 
for a railway to India, and the subject of 
navigating the Oxus and Jaxartes has long 
been under consideration. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way of running boats on the 
Oxus is the absence of water for several 
months of the year in some parts of the 
river, and the daily shifting of the sandy 
channel in other parts. Water is generally 
regarded as a sine qua non in steam naviga- 
tion, and for most practical purposes the 
Oxus is useless. The Jaxartes is somewhat, 
though not much, better, but it has not yet 
been determined to what extent it is avail- 
able. The railway is the only certain means 
of rapid communication, but the distances 
are so great and the local resources so few 
that it can not be looked for at present. 

The khanate of Khiva is defined by the 
geographers as lying between latitude 36° 
and 45° north, and longitude 52° and 64° east, 
bounded north by the Kirghiz Steppe and 
the Aral Sea, east by Bokhara and the Kizi- 
kum Desert, south by Khorassan, and west 
by the Caspian Sea. It has an area of 
150,000 square miles, and a population esti- 
mated at 2,000,000. Most of the land is an 


arid desert, and the fertile portion of Khiva | 


is mainly along the Oxus, where there is 
considerable agriculture. Cotton is exten- 
sively cultivated, and great numbers of 
sheep, goats, horses, and dromedaries are 
raised. Silk, cotton, and woolen fabrics are 


made, and large quantities of the raw mate- | 
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rials are exported to Russia by caravans, 
Most of the work is performed by slaves, 
and the capital of Khiva is a great slay; 
mart. 

The Russian conquest will doubtless break 
up this traffic, and it is for this reason that 
Persia favors instead of opposing the Mus- 
covite ambition. More than twenty thou- 
sand Persians are held in bondage in Khiva: 
occasionally these slaves escape to Russia, 
and are protected, and it is this protection 
of fugitives which has caused much of the 
ill feeling between Russia and Khiva. In 
Barnaul, Western Siberia, I saw several per- 
sons who had thus escaped, and from the 
lips of one of them, an officer of the Persian 
army, I heard the terrible story of his sufter- 
ings during a seven years’ captivity, and of 
the cruel treatment visited upon him and 
his fellow-prisoners. 

Khiva, the capital, is situated on a plain 
near the Oxus, has a population of a little 
over 12,000, and is surrounded by mud walls, 
easily broken by the modern appliances of 
war. The Turcoman slave-hunters bring 
their captives to the city, where they are 
sold in the public square in the same way 
that slaves are sold at the barracoons on the 
African coast. Sometimes when tribes in 
various parts of the khanate are in revolt, 
the troops of the emir are sent to chastise 
them. The heads of the slain are broucht 
in by the victors, and paid for at stipulated 
prices. The prisoners, such as are under 
forty years of age, are sold into slavery ; the 
old men are beheaded or tortured, according 
to the will of the khan. Vambéry thus de- 
scribes the treatment of a party of rebel 
prisoners brought into Khiva at the time of 
his visit: “The young men were chained to- 
gether by their iron collars in numbers of 
ten to fifteen, and led away; the old men 
awaited submissively the punishment award- 
ed to them. While several were led to the 
gallows or the block, I saw how, at a sign 
from the executioner, eight aged men placed 
themselves down on their backs upon the 
earth. They were then bound hand and 
foot, and the executioner gouged out thei 
eyes in turn, kneeling to do so on the breast 
of each poor wretch; and after every opera- 
tion he wiped his knife, dripping with blood, 
upon the white beard of the hoary unfortu- 
nate.” 

The Khivans have all the appliances of 
torture known to ancient or modern times. 
The bare enumeration of them, with the 
briefest description, would cause the most 
stoical of readers to shiver with horror. 

Humanity will be greatly benefited by 
Russia’s absorption of Khiva. The Crescent 
must give way to the Cross, and the mercy 
and love taught by the Nazarene must be 
substituted for the cruelty enjoined by him 
| who preached death to unbelievers, and 
spread his religion with fire and sword. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN AT POMPELL, 


N the 21st of February of last year Gen- | 


eral Sherman and his party, consisting 
of Colonel Audenried and Lieutenant Grant, 
arrived in Naples from Rome, at which lat- 
ter place they had passed two very pleasant 


weeks. Upon the same train which brought | 


them from Rome were Mrs. Washburne, the 
wife of the United States minister to France, 
and several Americans, all of whom were 
seeking the mild climate of Naples, Sorrento, 
and other equally agreeable places. Naples 
was full of travelers, and it was with diffi- 
culty that hotel accommodation could be 
provided for the arrivals of each day. The 
general and party remained but one week 
in that city, but during this time many of 
the places of interest were seen. An excur- 
sion was made to the ruins of Pompeii, dur- 
ing which a special excavation was made. 
Quite a large number of Americans par- 
Vou. XLVII.—No, 278.—15 


ticipated in this picnic; and in one of the 
ancient buildings of Pompeii toasts were 
drank, songs were sung, and the walls gave 
back Sherman’s March to the Sea. The ex- 
cavations did not bring forth any hidden 
treasures. With the exception of some 
broken tiles, water-jugs, a few buckles, some 
copper coin, and the bones of a chicken 
which may have been sacrificed to the hun- 
gry manes of one of the ancient inhabitants 
of the city, nothing was found; and even 
these indifferent articles were so carefully 
watched by the police as to make it impos- 
sible to take away one as a souvenir. The 
party made the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, 
and wandered about the cone in very dan- 
|gerous proximity to its mouth. A few 
days afterward Vesuvius was emitting a 
|stream of burning lava. The general was 
| quite exhausted by this excursion, and I 
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doubt if the marches of the war so com- 
pletely fatigued him. The evening of that 
same day he and his companions dined en 
famille with the Grand Duchess Olga of | 
Russia, wife of the Grand Duke Michael, | 
who was visiting Naples for her health. | 
The dinner was very pleasant, and the 
Grand Duchess proved herself to be a most 
agreeable and cordial hostess. She had at | 
table, besides the American party, her two | 
or three ladies of honor, and four of her | 
children, three boys and a girl. The con- | 
versation was lively, being carried on in 
English, which language the Grand Duchess 
speaks quite fluently. A more kindly lady 
or a better behaved family of children it | 
would be very difficult to find. Victor | 
Emanuel had been absent from Rome dur- | 
ing General Sherman’s visit there, and when | 
he reached Naples the king soon afterward 
came also, and upon the application of the | 
United States consul at that place signified | 

| 

| 

| 


his desire to receive General Sherman and 
party. The reception was very informal, 
the party being in walking dress, as pre- 
scribed in the invitation. Arrived at the 
palace, they were shown up a handsomely 
earpeted and wide staircase, being preceded 
by two servants in very gorgeous red livery, 


to the second floor. Passing along a wide 
corridor, they entered an anteroom, and were 
then conducted into a smaller room, in which 


| was the king, Victor Emanuel, who came 


forward a few steps and shook hands with 
the general. With the exception of an aid- 
de-camp, he was alone. His majesty asked 
the general many questions regarding his 
journey, the American army, etec., and was 
very cordial. The interview lasted about 
ten minutes, the parties standing, and the 
conversation was in French. His majesty 
was dressed in plain black clothes, with a 


| large shirt collar turned down over his vest, 
}and cut quite low at the throat. 


He is a 
man of about fifty-five years of age; weighs 
at least two hundred and fifty pounds; 
brushes his hair straight back from his 
forehead; wears a large mustache, which is 
curled and waxed at the ends, and a long 


| imperial; has a florid complexion, large and 


full eyes, which he rolls very much, a large 
hand, and is by no means a handsome man. 
He was very affable, and at the departure of 
the party shook hands with each one, and 
wished them a “bon voyage.” On former 
occasions the general had been presented to 
his sons, the King of Spain (and wife) and 
the Prince Royal of Italy. 
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When General Sherman left Washington 
he had been promised that one of the men- 
of-war of the European squadron should 
meet him at Naples and carry him to Egypt. 
This was still further confirmed by the ad- 
miral when the general left Nice. For sev- 
eral days after the arrival of the party at 
Naples each morning the bay was examined 
to see if the Wabash or any of the fleet had 
arrived; but each day they were disap- 
pointed, until finally a dispatch came from 
the admiral saying that he had been di- 
rected to remain about Nice. To General 
Sherman this was a great disappointment, 
as he had intended to visit Greece and the 
“Isles,” and to cruise about the Mediterra- 
nean, stopping at such places as his fancy 
might dictate. There was no help for it, 
however; so passage was taken in the reg- 
ular evening boat for Messina, and on Fri- 
day, March 1, they left Naples at 9.30 P.M. 
The steam-ship company (Floria and Co.) 
were very obliging, and placed at General 
Sherman’s disposal the cabin on deck, which 
was intended for six persons. The steamer 
(4itna) was English built, and very clean 
and comfortable. The captain spoke some 
English, and had made a voyage to New Or- 
leans, having been there just as the civil 
war commenced. About 10 a.m. the day 
after leaving Naples Stromboli was passed, 
and from the crater, which is on the north- 
west side of the mountain, smoke was issu- 
ing. The island rises from the sea some four 
thousand feet, and in shape is like a trunca- 
ted cone. On the east side about its base 
are a few houses. About 12 M. the Straits 
of Messina were approached, while on the 
right was the undefined site of Charybdis, 
and oun the left the rock of Secylla. The cur- 
rent runs through the strait south, and meet- 
ing with the wind, which, blowing from that 
direction, forces the water through the strait 
contrary to the current, causes in a storm 
quite a heavy sea at this point, and hence 
the danger to the badly constructed vessels 
of ancient times. The strait is just one mile 
wide at the northern entrance, between the 
Calabrian coast and Sicily. By 1 P.M. the 
Etna reached the snug artificial harbor of 
Messina; and as the American consul had 
been telegraphed from Naples that the gen- 
eral was coming, his flag, as well as the 
flags of several American vessels in the har- 


bor, were flying, making the party feel as | 


though they were among friends. The con- 
sul, with the captains of these vessels, met 
the general as he landed on the quay. Ac- 
commodations were taken at the Hétel Vit- 
toria—quite a good hotel. The tna con- 
tinued on to Palermo. The steamer for 
Malta was to come from Palermo, and after 
touching at Messina and Syracuse, continue 
on to its destination. * 
General Sherman determined to go by 
railroad, as there was one, to Catania and 
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Syracuse, and at this last-mentioned place 
to take the steamer. Soon after his land. 
ing at Messina the major-general command. 
ing the forces called and offered him every 
facility for seeing all that was to be seep, 
The party drove about Messina, a city of 
100,000 inhabitants, with many fine houses 
and clean, wide, regular streets with side- 
walks. Along the water-front runs a con- 
tinuous row of buildings, containing dwell- 
ings, stores, ete., through which at intervals 
run streets. This row conceals the town from 
the water view. The town contains a fine 
opera-house, and, though quiet, is altogether 
a pleasant place, carrying on a large trade 
in fruit and wine with the United States, 
By a train which left at seven in the morn- 
ing the general and party continued to Ca- 
tania, and when they arrived at the station 
found the general commanding the brigade 
of troops there awaiting General Sherman’s 
arrival, he having been telegraphed to by 
his chief at Messina. General Cavalchini 
took the general in charge, and drove him 
to every place of interest. The conversa 
tion was carried on in English through the 
general’s aid-de-camp, Lieutenant Scambeti- 
Gott. Catania* is about two-thirds the size 
of Messina, and built upon old lava. Back 
from it about ten miles is Mount tna, 
which at this time was covered with snow, 
and from the crater of which smoke was is- 
suing. There is in the town a small gar- 
den called the Villa Berlini, in which there 
are monkeys, many different kinds of birds, 
a camel, ete. The garden itself is a very 
pretty spot. The principal street is called 
Etna, and is about one and a half miles 
long, at the end of which, on the bay, is an- 
other small park, in which a band was play- 
ing. The day being Sunday, the streets and 
gardens were full of pedestrians. The up- 
per classes were European in their dress, 
but the middle and lower classes wear a 
kind of cloak of black silk, which, covering 
the head, reaches half-way down and over 
the dress. There is a small square in Cata- 
nia which has been named, in honor of Mr. 
Lincoln, Lincoln Square. In the evening 
the party continued on to Syracuse, which 
place was reached in three hours. When 
they arrived at the station the colonel 
commanding was awaiting them with car- 
riages, and conducted them to the hotel, 
where rooms had been engaged by him and 
supper ordered. The railway station is some 
distance from the town, and it seemed in 
the darkness and rain as though one would 
never finish passing over draw-bridges and 
through fortifications. The next morning, 
in company with a lieutenant-colonel of en- 
gineers, the party visited the ruins of Ne- 





* This and several other places mentioned in this 
article are illustrated in the paper on ‘“‘ Sicily and the 
Sicilians,” p. 183 to 202 of this number. 
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SYRACUSE, 


opoli, which once formed part of ancient 
Syracuse. The form of the Greek theatre 
is still complete, as also the amphitheatre. 
Near by are the tombs, these consisting of 
a street cut through the soft rock, on each 
side of which were places carved out for 
burial. Near to these again is a cave, with 


a hole in the top, reached by steps from the 
outside. This is called the “ Ear of Dionys- 
ius,” where he is said to have learned the 
plans of hostile conspirators. Passing from 
this, one comes to what is called “ Paradise.” 
This is the remains of what was once an im- 
mense stone-quarry, now well cultivated. 
In ten minutes from Paradise the catacombs 
are reached. These consist of long galleries 
dug through the soft rock under the ground, 
and extend, in all their windings, some thir- 
ty miles. On each side of these galleries 
have been dug out places for the dead, now, 
however, no longer used, and generally emp- 
ty. Where the bones of the original tenants 
are no one now knows, and heathen and 
Christian, who in turn have filled them, 
have for ages been forgotten. The temple 
dedicated to Bacchus stands not far away, 
and under it has been discovered another, 
the oldest Christian church in Sicily. “Once 
used by the heathens, it was converted into 
a church having the form of a Greek cross. 
Here St. Paul preached on his way to Rome, 
and in it is the column at which St. Mar- 
tin suffered martyrdom, and also his tomb. 
The party visited the scene of Marcellus’s 
attack upon Syracuse, and, in another di- 
rection, the Benedictine Monastery, near by 
which is an immense quarry, the sides of 
which are some hundred feet high. En- 
trance into this is by the road near the 





monastery; and where the blood of 7000 
prisoners once deluged the earth are now 
growing lemon and orange trees in abun 
dance, covered with fruit. Hollowed out in 
the side of the soft rock is a tomb, and on the 
tablet this inscription, “ Richard R. Nichol 
son, midshipman U. 8. Navy, died Sept. 1s, 
1804.” There, in a lonely corner, far away 
from his native land, rest the remains of one 
who lost his life in a duel. 

Syracuse numbers about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is built on a point of land, and 
inclosed by extensive fortifications. The 
streets are narrow and very dirty. There 
is a beautiful harbor—indeed, one of the 
finest seen in our trip—but there is no busi- 
ness; consequently the steamer going to and 
from Malta is about the only vessel that is 
seen. The Captain of the Port placed his 
boat at General Sherman’s disposal, and in 
it he visited the stream along which grew 
in quantities the papyrus of the ancient 
time. This is a long reed, which, being cut 
open, the pulp extracted, cut into thin sli ‘es, 
dried, and then sewed together, furnished 
the ancients with their writing-paper. The 
scenery about Syracuse is very beautiful, 
particularly the valley bordering on the 
stream upon which the papyrus grows. 

The steamer from Palermo arrived in the 
afternoon, and in the evening the party lett 
in her for Malta. This vessel, the Scylla, 
like the A?tna, was very clean, and the cap- 
tain was very polite. Indeed, from the time 
yeneral Sherman entered Italy up to the 
time he left Sicily the officials of the Italian 
government, from the king to the Captaiu 
of the Port at Syracuse, had been most court- 
eous and friendly in their manner toward 
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PAPYRUS PLANT, 

him. The morning after leaving Syracuse | insurrection in Spain; she the niece of the 
the party came in sight of Malta, which pre-| King of Portugal. The princess is quite 
sents a very different aspect to Sicily. In-| pretty, but the prince, who is about thirty- 
stead of the green verdure and trees of the | five years old, is very sickly-looking, and by 
latter, the soil is parched, and the only | no means evinces any ability. The Eighty- 
trees, aside from the orange and lemon, are | seventh Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Ste- 
scrub oak. Valetta, the chief city, which | venson, entertained the party at dinner. 
receives its name from the knight defender | This regiment was on the eve of sailing for 
of Malta, is built upon a tongue of land | Halifax. 

that runs out, leaving a very snug harboron| The governor has a very pretty summer 
each side. It is very strongly fortified, and palace, called San Antonio, about four miles 
these fortifications are being improved and} out from Valetta. The city is built of a 
strengthened every day. With the excep-| light-colored stone, the glare from which in 
tion of the French frontier, this was the only | summer must be very disagreeable, contains 
place in all the general’s travels where the | about 75,000 inhabitants, and has clean, well- 
party were compelled to show their pass-| paved streets, with sidewalks. The opera- 
ports. Sir Patrick Grant, a fine, tall, soldier-| house is small but very pretty, and one 
ly old gentleman of sixty, was in command | evening the governor placed his box at the 
as governor, and received the general and general’s disposal. Drives were taken along 
party very politely. He is very satisfactori- | the sea-shore to the summer barrack of the 
ly located in the old mansion of the Grand | troops, but as St. Paul’s Bay was some miles 
Master of the Knights of Malta, and in this| west of Valetta, it was not visited. After a 
he entertained the party at dinner one even-| week the general and party left for Egypt 
ing, there being some forty guests present, | (Alexandria), in a steamer of the Peninsu- 
among them the Prince and Princess of | lar and Oriental line, on Monday, March 11. 
Bourbon—he the nephew of the ex-Queen | This steamer, the Ceylon, was large and com- 
Isabella, and since mixed up in the Carlist| fortable, and had come from Southampton 




























































































































































232 
with about seveuty passengers, mostly En- 
glish officers on their way to India. Among 
these were Sir Arthur and Lady Kennedy, 
the former going out as governor to Hong- 
Kong. Sir Arthur having been Governor 
of Vancouver’s Island in 1865, had passed 
through the United States, and was quite 
familiar with them. The passage was a 
pleasant one, and in three days and six 
hours after leaving Malta the Ceylon anch- 
ored in the bay of Alexandria. This was 
at 6 P.M., and in about half an hour after- 
ward General C. P. Stone, who had been an 
officer of the regular army in the United 
States, and who was at that time adjutant- 
general in the army of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
came on board, having been sent from Cairo 
to wait for and receive the general on be- 
half of the viceroy, and to offer in his name 
every facility for the perfect enjoyment of 
his visit. The party, under his guidance, 
went on shore to the hotel, thus escaping 
the nuisance of the custom-house. After 
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driving about the town the next morning, | 


to Pompey’s Pillar, and being confused by 


the crowds of veiled women, of donkeys, | 


camels, and many more things seen for the 
first time, at 3 P.M., by a special train, the 
party left for Ismailia, on the Suez Canal. 
Previous to this they made a visit to the 
docks which are being constructed near 
Alexandria, and which will cost some 
$25,000,000. These are being made out of 
artificial blocks of stone, each of which 
weighs about twenty tons. Some of them 
are built up from smaller stones as a solid 
piece of masonry, while others are made by 
mixing cement, sand, and small stones. This 
mixture is emptied into a frame made of 
boards, easily taken apart. So soon as the 
cement has hardened the boards are removed, 
and the block is ready for use. 

On General Sherman’s return to the hotel 
after this inspection be found awaiting him 
several Americans who were in the service 
of the Khedive, all of whom were glad to see 
him, and spoke of America in the warmest 
terms. Among these were Generals Lor- 





POMPEY’S PILLAR. 


ing and Reynolds, whose names figured 
among those engaged in the rebellion. At 
3 P.M, as before mentioned, the party, ac- 


| companied by General Loring, started for 


ALEXANDBIA, 


the canal. Their route lay through a level 
but highly cultivated country, in which 
were many villages, the houses of which 
were built of mud, one story high, very close 
together, with alleys for streets, each house 
having but one room, in which men, wom- 
en, children, chickens, ete., all live togeth- 
er. Each village has its sheik, or head- 
man, who furnishes all the details called for, 
such as money, soldiers, working parties, 
ete. The railroad crossed the two branches 
of the Nile—the Rosetta and the Damietta 
—which form the Delta. The route lay 
through Zagazig and the “ Land of Goshen” 
of the Bible, which looked as though it still 
flowed with “milk and honey.” It seemed 
strange to hear the puff of the engine and 
the rattle of a railway train through a coun- 
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SUEZ OANAL, 


try which seems among the things that have 
long since passed away. About 8 P.M. the 
desert was reached, and by 9.30 p.m. the 
party arrived at Ismailia, where there is a 
fair but very expensive hotel. During the 
building of the canal Ismailia was a very 
considerable place, but since its completion 
it has fallen off in population. Since this 
visit, however, the Khedive has ordered that 
the military school should be established 
there, and no doubt the Ismailiaites thank 
the fates for this important addition to their 
town. Early the next morning the party 
started in a special tug-boat prepared for | 
them. Leaving Ismailia, which is on Lake | 
Timsah—part of the canal—they proceeded 
to Port Said. The camal is simply an im- | 
mense ditch, dug from the Mediterranean 
at Port Said to the Red Sea at Suez, con- 
taining about twenty-six feet depth of wa- 
ter, and is about one hundred and fifty feet | 
wide. It runs in its entire length through | 
a desert. Near Ismailia is a fresh-water 
channel from the Nile, and iron pipes run | 


along the bank of the canal to Port Said, sup- 
plying that place with fresh-water. Between 
Ismailia and Port Said are two or three sta- 


tions or landings for boats. The distance to 
Port Said is forty miles, and the town con- 
tains about 2000 inhabitants, and looks ex- 
actly like any new place in the United 
States. There is a good breakwater, and a 
very fine light-house about two hundred 
feet high, from the top of which an im- 
mense extent of sand can be seen. The 
United States have a consul at Port Said, 
and a quiet time he must have. 

Ismailia was reached on the return at 7 
p.M., and during the trip down and back six 
large vessels were met, the toll for which is 
ten franes (two dollars) per ton, and ten 
franes for each passenger. The special train 
was waiting at Ismailia, and, on the arrival 
of the party there, continued on to Suez, 
which place was reached at midnight, the 
distance being forty-five miles, the railroad 
running through the desert. There is a re- 
spectable hotel at Suez, in which accommo- 
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dations were obtained. The next morning a| 
special boat was given the general, in which | 
the party proceeded to inspect the improve- | 
ments there being made. Two large basins | 
were in process of construction, one for the 
use of men-of-war, the other for merchant- 
men, the stone for which was obtained from 
a quarry not far distant. The plan of con- 
struction consists in building two walls 
with a space between, the interval filled 
with the dredgings from the basin; and 
when this is once dried by the sun a very 
good quay is made. Much new land is thus | 
being reclaimed, and at this point the new 
town of Suez is to be—the old one, which is 
now a very indifferent place, being about 
one and a half miles away. Passengers 
from Europe to India, leaving the steamer 
at Alexandria, cross by rail to Suez, where 
they again take steamer. Across the Red 
Sea from Suez can be seen the clump of trees | 
which mark the bitter wells at which Moses 
halted. Two days distant by camel is Mount 
Sinai, and a point of land some distance 
from Suez is indicated as the place where 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. The sea 
once extended north beyond Suez, where 
there is now a small stream containing shal- 
low water. At noon General Sherman left 
by the same train for Cairo, distant one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, the return being made 
by Zagazig. The desert runs flush up with 
the fertile land, and the transition from des- 
ert to verdure is abrupt. Numerous irri- 
gating ditches cross the country, by the side | 
of which are the paths made by the natives | 
and their camels. By these, as well as at 
every village, are places for prayer; and it 
was common to see the Arab step his camel, 
resort to one of these places, and, with face 
turned toward Mecca, perform his devo- | 
tions. In the evening the party came in 
sight of the Pyramids, and soon afterward 
Cairo was reached. The viceroy had direct- | 
ed that accommodations should be taken for 
the general at the principal hotel, where he 
was to be located as the viceroy’s guest, 
and an official was at the station to an-| 
nounce this fact. General Sherman, how- | 
ever, declined this honor, and upon the | 
urgent request of General Stone consent- | 
ed to go to his house; and from General | 
Stone and his pleasant wife and daughter | 

| 

} 


| 


the party during their sojourn in Egypt re- | 
ceived the kindest hospitality. The day | 
after their arrival the wind blew a perfect 
gale, and the dust was almost unbearable. 
It came through every crevice, and showed | 
what Cairo must be during the prevalence 
of the “kampsen.” The same day the vice- | 
roy sent word that he would receive the gen- 

eral and party in morning dress at 12 M., at 

which hour they presented themselves at | 
the palace, where they were received by one | 
of the viceroy’s household, and shown into a | 


small waiting-room. 





Shortly after this they were directed to 
proceed up a staircase covered with a hand- 
some Turkey carpet. Some eight or ten steps 
from the head of the staircase a rather stout 
gentleman dressed in European costume, but 
wearing the fez, was encountered. An intro- 
duction took place, but not very audible; 
and after shaking hands with each in turn 
the ascent was continued, and the party 
shown into a very pretty room in blue, fur- 
nished with chairs and sofas ; upon one of the 
latter General Sherman sat down, the stout 
gentleman sitting in a chair on his left. It 
was only then the fact became known that 
this gentleman was the viceroy. It was the 
etiquette for him to commence the conversa- 
tion, which he soon did in French, and chat- 
ted away with spirit, relating anecdotes of 


| his life in Paris, at which he laughed very 


heartily. He is about 43 years old, 5 feet 
6 inches high, weighs about 180 pounds, has 
a pleasant face, and made the most favorable 
impression upon the party. His grandfather, 
Mehemet Ali, was but a common fisherman, 
yet by his military ability made the Sultan 
of Turkey tremble. The usual questions 
were asked and replied to about the re- 


| spective countries of Egypt and the United 


States, and the viceroy offered the general 


| special trains, steamboats, etc., to facilitate 


his seeing as much as possible during the fif- 
teen days he expected to remain in the coun- 


| try. All these offers the general declined, 
| but his highness begged he would accept 


them as a favor to him, which the general 
then consented to do. The interview last- 
ed about three-quarters of an hour. At the 
end of this time the viceroy, whose place it 


| was, made the move, and accompanied the 
| party not only to the head of the stairs but 
| to the foot, and nearly to the door, an honor 


not usually accorded visitors. The inter- 
view was like any between gentlemen; no 
pipes or coffee were offered. The viceroy, 
having spent five years in France, was thor- 
oughly conversant with European customs. 
The remainder of the day was devoted to 
the museum, in which are mummies, statues, 


sarcophagi, jewelry, etc., one, two, three, and 


even six thousand years old. Some of the 


| rings and bracelets of gold taken from the 


tomb of a queen were particularly fine. In 
another case were combs, both fine and 
coarse, eggs, seeds, fish-hooks, the same as 
those now in use, cribbage-boards, a speci- 
men of hair-pins, and many more things cu- 


| rious in their resemblance to articles of the 


same kind of the present day, and whose 


| state of preservations was remarkable. In 


the evening, in company with General Mott, 
an American in the viceroy’s army, the party 
attended the circus, The viceroy placed his 
box at their disposal, which is large and com- 
fortable, with a retiring-room back. On each 
side of this is one for hissons. The circus is 
quite a fine building, very well arranged, and 








THE CITADEL, OAIRO. 


the performance was very good, the riding 
of the women being particularly so. 

The next day, having left cards on the 
Minister of State, he not being at home, 
the party made a visit to Cassim Pasha, 
the Minister of War, who was located in the 
Citadel, which building was once the vice- 
roy’s palace, and in it lived Mehemet Ali. 
The office of the adjutant-general of the 
army is now there, as are the various offices 
pertaining to the War Department. They 
were ushered into a large room, the size of 
the East Room of the White House, in Wash- 
ington, where a tall man, of about sixty-five 
years of age, with gray hair and beard, met 
them very cordially, shaking each by the 
hand, and motioning them to seats. Ar- 
ranged around the sides of the room were 
chairs and sofas. This had been the audi- 
ence-chamber of Mehemet Ali. Cassim Pasha 
sat at the head of the room, with General 
Sherman on his right hand. An Egyptian 
officer acted as interpreter, the Minister of 
War speaking only Arabic. He commenced 
the conversation by inquiring concerning 
the general’s health; then the armies were 
spoken of, guns discussed; and as he had 
been an artillery officer in his young days, 
he was much pleased to learn that General 
Sherman had commenced his career in that 
same corps. After a short time coffee was 
handed around by servants, and cigars were 
offered. The coffee was served in small cups, 
which rested in what looked like silver egg- 
cups. 
ing, he having set the example. 


the party were shown over this old palace. 
Below the winter suit of apartments is a 
summer suit, and even yet this is a fine old 
building, from the balcony of which there 
is a fine view of Cairo. From there the 
party made a visit to the mosque inside the 
Citadel walls, before entering which they 
were obliged to put on coverings of red flan- 


Each bowed to the minister in drink- | 
The inter- | 
view lasted about half an hour, after which | 


| nel over their shoes, so as not to defile the 
|temple. Entrance was first had into a large 
square surrounded by columns of alabaster. 
The floor was of marble, and in the centre 
stood a covered fountain, at which the hands, 
arms to the elbows, legs to the knees, and 
faces of the Mussulmans are washed before 
they enter the mosque. This is a very large 
building, the entire walls of which are of 
alabaster, and the ceiling is handsomely 
gilded and painted. A great number of 
lamps and chandeliers hang about, which 
are lighted on certain occasions. The floor 
was covered with Turkey carpets. Spar- 
rows and doves were quite plentiful inside, 
|and kept up a great clatter. The custodian 
| of the mosque is the priest who from a high 
pulpit, which is reached by a long staircase, 
explains the Koran. In one corner of the 
| mosque is an inclosed place, in which is the 
tomb of Mehemet Ali. This tomb is quite 
high, and is covered with a most exquisitely 
embroidered cloth. From an upright piece 
| of wood which rises above the tomb are sus- 
| pended India scarfs, the whole surmounted 
| by the turban, this latter indicating the sex 
|of the dead. Six massive candlesticks of 
| silver, some three feet high, stood about the 
| tomb. 
| Several of the Arabs were at their prayers, 
| while in other parts some boys were recit- 
ing the Koran, which, when they can repeat 
without mistakes, entitles them to be con- 
sidered Doctors of Law. 

New Cairo is being well built, the houses 
European in their style. There is an opera- 
house, circus, theatre, hippodrome, two large 
| hotels, etc.; also a very pretty park, which 
| was once a pond. Here a band plays every 
|evening. Gas jets are arranged for illumi- 

nations, the globes to which are made to 
represent tulips, the cost for one illumina- 
| Hee being $4000. The Khedive is making 
|as Many improvements as the jealousy of 
| the Sultan will permit. In the old part of 
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Cairo the streets are very narrow and un- 
paved. The shops are small, open to the 
front, and are upon streets divided according 
to the nationality of the sellers as well as 
the nature of the articles for sale. These 
streets are crowded with people from all 
countries, camels, donkeys, ete. Carriages 
can move along some of them, and have 
running ahead a servant, called a “ lais,” 
who carries a long staff and clears the way. 
His loose sleeves puffed out like wings by 
the wind as he runs, his bare arms and legs, 
his red fez and embroidered sash, make him 
one of the most picturesque among the na- 
tives. The Arabs are fine, muscular-looking 
men, but the women are ugly. Ophthalmia 
prevails to a very great extent, about one 
out of every four being affected. Not a 
long time before the general’s arrival the 
last opera of Verdi, named Aida, which had 
been written for the viceroy, and put upon 
the stage at a cost to his highness of $150,000, 
had been sung. Learning that General Sher- 


man had expressed a desire to hear this, the | 


viceroy directed one evening that it should 


be repeated, and placed his box at the gen- | 


eral’s disposal for that occasion. 
tumes were very rich, and the scenery, as 
well as the plot, entirely Egyptian. 

By 8 a.M., on March 20, the party were off 
on a visit to the Pyramids, about five miles 
distant. 
bridge, in which there is a draw, and con- 
tinued along a macadamized road, shaded in 
most part by acacias, to the bluff of lime- 
stone upon which the Pyramids are built, 
and which, when once reached, are not so 
imposing as the imagination had pictured. 
Near by were two villages, from which the 
natives came rushing to offer their services, 
but General Stone being along, the sheik 
kept them in order. To the ordinary trav- 
eler these people must be a great nuisance. 


| 





The cos- | 


They crossed the Nile by a good | 


PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH, 





It was decided to make the ascent of the 
highest, the Pyramid of Cheops, 460 feet, 
Three Arabs were detailed to each one, and 
the ascent began. This was done along the 
edge of the northeast side, two Arabs going 
in advance to pull the pilgrim by the arms, 
while the third came behind to push. The 
Pyramid being built in layers of stones, each 
layer diminishing in size, these form a series 
of steps, some of which are four feet high. 
The general halted three-quarters of the 
way up, but the rest continued to the top, 
where there is a space about fifteen feet 
square, and from which the view is very 
extended, over the desert of Sahara on the 
one side, and the beautifully cultivated val- 
ley of the Nile on the other. The descent 
was made along the opposite edge—not, 
however, before four shillings had been paid 
to an importunate native, who promised to 
descend, and ascend the Pyramid opposite 
to the one on which the party was, in ten 
| minutes. 

The next thing in order was to enter the 
Pyramid, which is done by a narrow pas- 
sage. This passage first descends to a place 
where one must go upon his hands and 
knees. This passed, it ascends until one 
| finally enters a room about sixteen feet by 
| twelve feet, in which is a sarcophagus. 
The sides of this room were of very hand- 
somely cut granite. Returning, the party 
| had to submit to be carried by the guides, as 
the descent was over stones too slippery for 
shoes. Near the Pyramid is a house which 
was built by the viceroy upon the visit of 
Eugénie, when Empress of the French. This 
was opened for General Sherman by the 
viceroy’s orders, and in it a luncheon was 
served which had been brcught along. Aft- 
er luncheon a visit was made to the Sphinx, 
which is close to the larger Pyramid, and on 
the way a tomb some forty feet deep, and 
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whose sides were lined with granite, was | 
passed. At the bottom, carved out of a piece 
of gray granite, was an Egyptian figure 
which covered the resting-place of the 
corpse. Near by are some other tombs, | 
which are easily reached by steps of grad- 
ual descent. The masonry and polished 
granite there seen are very fine and inter- 
esting. The Sphinx is an Egyptian head, 
with body something in shape like that of 
a lion. The nose has been partially effaced 
during the passage of five thousand years. 
The head is hollow. The whole ground is 
a mass of tombs, but as soon as they are 
uncovered the ever-shifting sand again con- 
ceals them. The day was very warm, and 
the party got back to town well tired out by 
the day’s jaunt. That evening General Mott 
entertained them at dinner. The next morn- 
ing the Minister of War returned the visit 
of a few days before, and sat for an hour 
and a half. After he had gone an excursion 
was made to Heliopolis, some six miles from 
Cairo, where the only thing of interest is an 
obelisk about seventy feet high covered with 
Egyptian inscriptions. Some two miles 
nearer Cairo is a tree under which the Holy 
Family are said to have rested in their flight 
into Egypt. During the ex-empress’s visit 
the viceroy presented this tree to her, and 
she caused a paling fence to be built about 
it. On the return to town the military 
school was visited, where some four hun- 
dred cadets were engaged in study. The 


4 


artillery and staff comprise one school, and 
the cavalry and infantry another each. The 
cadets are instructed in the Turkish, French, 
English, and German languages; in geome- 
try, plain and descriptive; signal duty, after 
the style adopted in the United States; draw- 
ing, fencing, etc., in which they were exer- 
cised for the benefit of the party, and acquit- 
ted themselves very creditably. Much of the 
system adopted at West Point is being in- 
troduced, and the army is conducted and the 
officers paid the same as in the United States 
two years ago. There are nineteen Amer- 
icans in the service, no one of whom has a 
rank lower than major. The cadets are in 
uniform, but not well dressed nor well “set 
up,” but through General Stune this is be- 
ing gradually remedied. The staff’s school 
showed to the best advantage. 

On Saturday morning, @ special train hay- 
ing been provided, and supplied by the vice- 
roy’s orders with cooks, servants, and plenty 
of edibles, the party started for Upper Egypt, 
under the guidance of General Stone and 
Betts Bey, an Englishman in charge of the 
railroads. During this and other excur- 
sions General Sherman and party received 
from Betts Bey much polite attention. The 
object of this journey was to see the charac- 
ter of the country, the tombs of Beni-Has- 
san, and last, but by no means the least, the 

| sugar factories of the Khedive. After pass- 
ing over about one hundred miles Feschu was 
| reached, where there was quite a large sugar 
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factory in the course of construction, under 


the charge of a young Englishman. Scat- 
tered about was machinery which had been 
brought from Philadelphia. This factory 
not being in operation, the party proceeded, 
notwithstanding the great heat of the day, 
to Rhoda, the terminus of the railroad, and 
one hundred and eighty-one miles from Cairo. 
Here the factory was in full operation, and 
the Arabs employed were quite numerous. 
The sugar-cane lay about in great profusion, 
and was being handled by the natives, whose 
ages varied from seven to fifty years. 
out entering too much into detail, the proc- 
ess of making the sugar consisted in this: 
First the cane is passed under immense roll- 


ers, Which extract all the juice, which passes | 
| the 
with a little lime in order to precipitate the | 


by troughs into tanks, where it is mixed 


foreign matter. After this it is passed 
through charcoal for purification, then run 
into a boiler, where it is exposed to sufficient 
heat to form a sirup. This sirup is again 
passed through charcoal, and from thence 
into large boilers, where it is exposed to 


; come, 


With- | 


| for their use. 
| also, and is a town of about 7000 inhabit- 
| ants—the houses very irregular, and built 
| of adobe. 
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great heat for six hours, after which, hay- 
ing become thickened in this operation, it is 
passed into vats, from which it is taken, 
mixed with some fresh juice, and then placed 
in tanks, which revolve with great rapid- 
ity, the centrifugal force throwing off the 
sugar, which clings to the sides of the vat, 
while the molasses is drawn off by a faucet. 
These factories, of which there are eight 
along the railroad, are owned by the vice- 
roy, who derives from them a very large in- 
The sugar is taken to Alexandria 
and sold at auction, generally bringing 
seven and one-half cents the pound. They 


|} are more extensive than those at Union, in 


Cuba. The viceroy is having railroads 
built upon which to bring the cane from 
fields. In the evening the party re- 
turned to Minieh (one hour from Rhoda), 
and slept in a part of the viceroy’s summer 
palace at that place, which had been opened 
Minieh has its sugar factory 


To reach the palace from the 


TROOPS MOUNTED ON CAMELS. 
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railroad, the party had to ride on donkeys, 
whieh are as obstinate in Egypt as any 
where else. A small but pretty steamboat 
belonging to the viceroy had been sent in 
accordance with his orders from Cairo, and 
having taken a cargo of donkeys on a barge, 
the general and party went on board and 
proceeded up the Nile for about an hour and 
a half, when a landing was made, as one 
would make it on the Mississippi, by tying 
up to the bank. The donkeys were land- 
ed from the boat, the party mounted, and 
in a mile from the shore came to a bluff, 
up the side of which an ascent was partly 
made, and the tombs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, known as those of Beni-Hassan, were 
reached, which are more easily designated 
bv the name of rooms cut out of the side- 
hills of lime rock. Some of them have been 
very beautiful, containing columns, and the 
walls are even now covered with paint- 
ings of athletic sports, birds, fishes, don- 
keys, oxen, geese, boats, deer, and gods, all 
very well executed—the colors still bright, 
although they are supposed to be four thou- 
sand years old. In the floors of these rooms 
are deep wells into which the remains were 
lowered, and the places hollowed out in the 
sides of these wells showed how the ancient 
sexton descended to his work. After wan- 
dering about for an hour or more in won- 
der at the civilization of so many thousand 
years before, the party returned to the dirty 
and dusty village of Minieh, and at 8 P.M. 
started for Sakkara, sixteen miles out from 
Cairo, and the railway station of old Mem- | 
phis. ’ | 

To approach the haunts of Pharaoh and 
Joseph in a railway car was indeed a novel- 
ty. Sakkara was reached at 2.30 a.M., and 
upon donkeys the party reached the Nile, | 
about one and a half miles, where they found 
another steamboat, which had been sent by 
the viceroy’s orders, to furnish shelter for 
the remainder of the night. In the morning, 
a camel having been loaded with the neces- 
sary things for a breakfast, about 7 A.M. 
they started on donkeys for the Pyramids 
of Memphis. It was a question at the out- 
set between the general and his donkey as 
to which should carry the other. Once un- | 
der way, the mincing and quick steps of the | 
donkeys gave rise to many curious math- | 
ematical curves, and to several of the party 
it was a question as to how long they would 
remain mounted. 

Shortly after starting grooms arrived 
from Cairo having in charge horses from the 
viceroy’s own private stables, and upon a 
fine animal imported from France the gen- 
eral mounted. Among the number were | 
two or three Arabians. The distance from | 
Sakkara to the edge of the desert on which 
are the Pyramids is six miles, the horse- 
path running through cultivated fields. | 
Where Memphis once stood is now a small, 


|ered with dust. 
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dirty village of mud houses, and one can 
sasily believe that the original place was 
not much better. Probably history three 
thousand years from that day will ennoble 
the dirty sheik of the village as he was seen 
on that hot and dusty morning. Reaching 
the Pyramids, bones and skulls lying around, 
and the occasional glimpse of the corner of 
a tomb appearing through the sand, showed 
where the dead had been buried. Rising an 
acclivity of perhaps fifty feet, the desert is 
reached, and who knows but that the skull 
the horse’s hoof has just caused to ring may 
not have once belonged toa Pharaoh? The 
Pyramids are not so imposing nor nearly so 
large as those of Ghizeh, near Cairo. The 
most interesting things to be seen, however, 
are the tombs of the “ Sacred Bulls.” Near 
these a rude shelter of boards has been 
raised, and leaving the servants to prepare 
the breakfast, into these tombs the party 
descended. One of the Egyptian gods was 
a bull, which was worshiped in the flesh of 
other bulls chosen on account of some pecul- 
iar marks, and these animals as they died 
were buried with pomp in these tombs. 
Going down some easy steps, one enters a 
gallery from which at right angles run oth- 
er galleries. At intervals on the right and 
left of these are recesses, in which are im- 
mense hollow blocks of granite, with heavy 
lids, in which these dead bulls were placed 
standing. Some of these tombs are beauti- 
fully carved with birds and other hieroglyph- 
ics, and all of them have long since been 
robbed. How they were gotten into the 
gallery, and when once there how they could 
have been placed in the recesses, are unex- 
plained mysteries. The largest gallery is 
nearly one-quarter of a mile long. 

Not far from these tombs is a temple 
which, though small, has the sides of its 
wall beautifully painted in figures, as at 
Beni-Hassan. Red paint predominates, al- 
though there is some green. By 5 P.M. 
the party reached Cairo, tired out and cov- 
The country up as far as 
they had gone differs little from that about 
Cairo. The villages are of mud brick, or 
adobe, the villagers very poor, clad in a 
single loose garment of “blue jean,” and 
nearly all, both little and big, have sore 
eyes, many having lost one. Palm-trees are 
the only ones to be seen. The Nile is a fair 
companion for the Mississippi; its banks are 


| high, and the country on both sides tlat and 


uninteresting. Cairo is an exception, for 
there the Arabian Nights are reproduced, 
and the water-carrier and the lamp-seller 
are the same as in the days of Aladdin. 

The day after the party returned from up 
the Nile, the viceroy having placed a steam- 


| boat at their disposal, they started for the 


“ Barage,” which is at the division of the 
Nile. Formerly the country suffered below 
this point by reason of the river being too 
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low to force the water into the irrigating 
canals. For this purpose the “ Barage” was 
built, and is really a bridge with many hand- 
some towers, very Moorish in its appearance, 
and with many piers close together. At one 


end of the bridge is a lock, like in a canal, | 


through which the vessels pass up or down. 


Between each two of the piers is an iron | 


apron, which is worked from the bridge, 
and is raised or lowered on a circle, and by 
means of these the water is kept at a certain 
height. The length of the bridge, which is 
used by foot passengers, is 500 yards. It 
was completed by Mehemet Ali’s orders in 
1349. Before that the country below yield- 
ed one crop the year; now two are obtained. 
About two miles below Cairo the steamer 
got fast on a sand-bar, and remained there 
for six hours, notwithstanding the pushing 
and shouting of some twenty naked natives, 
who were engaged from the shore. General 
Stone telegraphed to Cairo. The viceroy 
was just crossing the Nile to his palace of 
Ghizeh, and hearing of General Sherman’s 
trouble, sent his own particular steamboat 
to his assistance. At the “ Barage” is an 
artillery camp, but it was too late to look at 
the guns; so, after partaking of coffee, the 
party return- 
ed to Cairo, 
reaching there 
about 9 P.M. 
The Minister 
of War came 
in to dinner, 
and some na- 
tive musicians 
were engaged, 
whose music is 
a thing to be 


|}avoided. The instruments were in shape 
| like guitars, tambourines, and a species of 
| harp resting flat on the lap. One had sim- 
|ply a reed for a flute, and this he played 
without a mouth-piece. They accompanied 
their music with howling, which they called 
singing, and altogether the noise was dread- 
ful. 

One day during the visit of General Sher- 
man in Cairo he and his party were invited 
by the viceroy to breakfast at his palace of 
Ahassieh, some four miles out of town, where 
he was then staying. The hour for break- 
fast was fixed at 12 M., at which time the 
party presented themselves at the appoint- 
ed place, and were shown quietly from the 
hall into a room on the left-hand side, where 
| they were received by the viceroy. He was 
| dressed in plain citizen’s clothes, as were 

also General Sherman and party, according 
to instructions received. The viceroy was 
even more affable than on the first inter- 
view. Upon the table in the centre of the 
room were some photographs of his sugar 
factories, and some specimens of sugar in 
bottles, to which he laughingly referred, re- 
marking that his table looked more like that 
of a sugar merchant than a viceroy’s. The 
windows of this room looked directly on the 
front of the building, and outside of these 
was an orderly on duty. When the viceroy 
wished to inquire about the breakfast he 
went to the window and called out to this 
orderly—a proceeding very much at vari- 
ance with an American’s idea of royalty in 
Egypt. In addition to the general’s party 
were General Stone; the United States con- 
sul, Colonel Butler; the Inspector of Consu- 
lates, General Starring ; Mr. Ward, his sec- 
retary, a gentleman who speaks excellent 
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French; and two of the viceroy’s household. | 


After some twenty minutes’ conversation the 
breakfast was announced, and the party pass- 
ed to an adjoining room, where the table was 
ready. This room and the one first entered 
were about thirty feet by thirty-five, without 
much furniture, but still very pretty, as the 
walls, ceilings, and such furniture as was 
there were covered with chintz. The table 
was handsomely arranged in Eurépean style. 
The viceroy sat in the centre; opposite him 
General Sherman—the seat of honor; ,on the 
right and left of the viceroy, in order, were 
General Starring and Colonel Butler; on 
the right and left of General Sherman were 
Colonel Audenried and General Stone; Mr. 
Grant sat on Colonel Butler’s left—the whole 
being arranged according to rank, the mem- 
bers of the viceroy’s household sitting at the 
end of the table. The servants were four in 
number, and the cut of their coats was ex- 
actly that of an Episcopal clergyman, which 
is the undress uniform of all employés of the 
viceroy. They also wore white gloves and 
the customary red fez. During the break- 
fast, which lasted over an hour, the conver- 
sation was lively, the general’s remarks be- 
ing quickly and nicely turned into French 
by Mr. Ward. The bill of fare, which was 
served in courses, consisted of soup; maca- 
roni, nicely cooked with cheese; fillet de 
boeuf, larded with truffles; partridges, with 
mushrooms (salmis); turkey, roasted, and 
stuffed with truftles; green pease; aspara- 
The dessert consisted of a species of 
blane-mange, vanilla ice-cream, straw berries, 
fruit, and coffee. These were served in the 
order mentioned, the general being served at 
the same time with the viceroy. The wines 
were Sauterne, Medoc, and Champagne. Aft- 
er breakfast some time was passed in the re- 
ception-room, and at 3 P.M. the party took 
their final leave of the viceroy, who express- 
ed the sincere pleasure his meeting with 
General Sherman gave him. As the party 
left the palace, Mr. Lesseps, of Suez Canal 
notoriety, came in. He is a handsome man, 
with gray hair and rather dark mustache, 
and about fifty-five years of age. With his 
wife, who is about twenty-four years old, 
and quite pretty, he had been spending some 
time in Cairo. 

The remaining few days were passed in 
going about Cairo. 


gus. 


which is about three or four miles long, and 


has on each side some handsome houses, Eu- | 


ropean in their style. A fine row of acacias 
grows on each side the drive, and in many 
cases the tops mingle together, forming 
quite pretty arbors. Along this road in the 
afternoon the people, both native and for- 
eign, drive, and the carriages, with the cur- 
tains generally drawn down, and with the 
attendant eunuch on the box, are objects of 
much curiosity to the stranger. These car- 
Vou. XLVII.—No, 278.—16 


There is in the suburbs | 
a very pretty drive called the Schoubrah, | 
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riages draw off on the side roads, and the oc- 
cupants descend for a little exercise, closely 
guarded by the eunuchs. Wandering along 
the street one day ,a procession Was met con- 
sisting of several carriages full of veiled 
women, the leading one being covered with 
an India shawl. The whole was preceded 
by a brass band discoursing most wretched 
music. Upon inquiry, this was ascertained 
to be a wedding. 

Friday being the Mussulman Sunday, the 
party went to see the dancing dervishes, to 
do which they had to drive to the old part 
of Cairo, and found there a frame building 
in shape something like a church. This 
was quite full of Arabs and some Europe- 
ans, through which a passage was made, 
and a kind of bench secured, upon which 
the party stood. Around the inside of the 
building ran a gallery, one portion of which 
was inclosed by lattice-work, behind which 
the native ladies sat. A railing inclosed 
the centre of the and inside this, 
seated upon the floor, were about half a 
dozen priests, who wore high conical hats, 
and long coats gathered at the waist by a 
sash. Around the other of the in- 
closure were some thirty Arabs. The ex- 
ercise had already commenced, and these 
Arabs were throwing their heads over the 
right and left shoulders alternately, keep- 
ing time, and bringing their breath out at 
each movement with a puff. The time was 
marked by the thumping upon a tambour- 
ine, and also by the beating upon what look- 
ed like a cocoa-nut shell covered with skin. 
In the front of these were two men who, 
with arms held out straight from the body, 
kept up a continual turning around with- 
out moving from their places. After a short 
time this set of performers gave place to an- 
other, many of whom had very long hair. 
Before commencing they gave to one of the 
priests their gowns and turbans, which were 
placed by the priests, who were seated. <A 
priest who was quite an old man took his 
place in front of the performers, and by 
keeping time with his hands set the party 
in motion, and a general bowing of the heads 
commenced. This was encouraged by a kind 
of chant, and the motion gradually extend- 


room, 


sides 


|ed from the head to the body, until finally 


they all bent nearly to the floor, and then 
throwing themselves backward, with the 
head turned upward, gave vent to a puff, 
the long hair of those who wore it cover- 
ing and uncovering the face in each move- 
ment. One ofthe worshipers chanted some- 
thing which seemed to have the effect of 
greatly exciting the dervishes, who contin- 
ued to increase their movement until it be- 
“ame very rapid, and the foam began issu- 
ing from the mouths of several. A man, and 
a boy of about twelve, each of whom wore 
a conical-shaped hat of felt and a gown 
which was kept inflated by the motion, were 
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spinning around during this time, their 
heads thrown to one side, one arm raised 
with the elbow bent, the other held straight 
out from the body. They seemed to turn 
with great ease and rapidity for twenty 
minutes, walking off at the end of that time 
without any apparent ill effect. The most 
excited of all these was a negro, black as 
night, who finally became so deranged as to 
throw himself on his hands and knees, and 
violently beat his head on the floor, while 
some others fell down and stiffened them- 
selves, each one being taken care of by the 
priests, who restrained them from injuring 
themselves. It must have been hot work, 
for the perspiration ran from the faces of 
the spectators. 

On Saturday, March 30, the party left 
Cairo for Alexandria. Quite a heavy rain 
had fallen during the night, so that the road 
was free from dust. The general and par- 
ty remained in Alexandria until the follow- 
ing Tuesday, during which time the United 
States consul-general gave a dinner. The 
other days were passed in driving about 
and visiting such places as had been over- 
looked during the first days of their ar- 
rival, among them Cleopatra’s Needle. On 
Tuesday the party took passage on the Aus- 
trian Lloyd’s steamer Minerva. Going on 
board the steamer at 4 P.M., the captain 
immediately caused the American flag to be 
hoisted at the foremast as a token of respect 
to the general, and this he did at every port 
the steamer afterward entered on its voyage 
to Constantinople. As the Minerva steamed 
out of the harbor the familiar strains of 
Yankee Doodle were heard from the deck 
of a Russian man-of-war, recently arrived. 
These gradually died away in the distance, 
and by the time darkness settled down the 
Minerva was well away to sea. 


WAS IT A FAILURE? 


* Died, in this city, on the 17th inst., MARGARET, only 
daughter of the late ANTHONY B. Morrisson, aged 42.” 
“ | JYOOR Margaret!” I said, as I laid down 

é the newspaper I had been reading. 
“And that is the end of it all! What a 
wasted life! what a total failure her whole 
existence has been! Power without scope; 
talent without opportunity; affections with- 
out an object; life without an interest; 
death without regret! 
garet! 

“ And yet,” I said, as I resumed my sew- 
ing, while the obituary I had just been read- 


Poor, poor Mar- | 


ing filled my mind, “what right have I to| 


term her life a failure, and her existence 
wasted? Iam looking at it from a wholly 
earthly stand-point. I see, indeed, no gar- 
nered fruits; but may it not be that in the 
eyes of the higher intelligences she has come 
home bringing with her the ripened sheaves 
of a celestial harvest? She was pure and 


good, patient, self-denying, and uncomplain- 
ing: can it be that these virtues have borne 
no fruitage, and will the great ‘Lord of the 
Harvest’ count her day as wasted, her life 
failure ?” 

Poor Margaret! There are some persons 
who seem to enjoy the happy gift of never 
growing old; and there are others, less enyj- 
able, who seem never to have been young. 
Of this latter and less-favored class was 
Margaret Morrisson. It would seem as if she 
must have been born mature, sensible, and 
reticent. One can imagine her, lying in hey 
very cradle, wakeful, observant, silent, and 
reflective ; but no force of imagination could 
picture her as ever being one of those sweet, 
laughing-eyed, dimpling, open-mouthed, be- 
witching babies, whose loving nurses can 
toss them up in the air, and shake out of 
them at any time a gurgling stream of baby- 
laughter, as soft as a chime of silver bells, as 
sweet and merry as the song of a bobolink 
in early summer. 

Still, this view of Margaret’s babyhood we 
must own to be altogether imaginative and 
theoretic. It is tracing the stream back- 
ward, and is like the way of the modern 
naturalists, who, given a chance-preserved 
old bone or tooth, will straightway declare 
to you what was the whole nature and con- 
struction of the living and possibly ante- 
diluvian animal. 

We lay claim to no such scientific acumen, 
and must avow that our own personal knowl- 
edge of Margaret did not begin until she was 
about twelve or thirteen years old, at which 
time she was a shy, prim, sallow girl, tall, 
angular, awkward, and slightly stooping; 
rarely speaking unless it was unavoidable, 
and when she did speak, oppressed with 
shy, nervous hesitancy. 

Margaret was an only daughter—indeed, 
an only child; but these magical words, 
which in most cases seem to imply in the very 
outset the idea of unlimited parental love, 
and an amount of indulgence which is often- 
times a real injury, meant only in her case 
that she stood alone in the world, without 
brother or sister to love and be beloved by; 
and this sad heritage of loneliness was all the 
distinction her heiress-ship had ever brought 
her. 

To her parents Margaret had never been 
an object of tenderness. They were selfish 
people, who had not even that better and 
half-redeeming modification of selfishness 
which sees itself reflected in an only child, 
and gratifies ifself in its indulgence of an- 
other. 

The Morrissons did not love children, and 
Margaret’s birth had given them no pleasure. 
She was only an incumbrance, her existence 
a necessary evil, which they were bound to 
endure and maintain. Possibly, had any 
sudden illness threatened the life of their 
child, it might have called up in them some- 
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hing of parental affection; but Margaret, 
hough never robust, was a healthy child, 
and gave her parents no such chance of test- 
ng their atfection for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrisson had married early 
Mrs. Morrisson had before marriage 
een @ small belle and small heiress, and 
these pretensions she still held at something 
beyond their par value; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause they (at least the latter qualification) 
had won for her the hand of her husband, 
hen a young, handsome, and rather popular 
man. But alas for the vanity of vanities! 
her small fortune had been half dissipated 
by Mr. Morrisson’s well-meant but injudicious 
spec ulations, and Time—that adroit thief of 
personal property—had robbed her of nearly 
all her early charms. 

Vexed and dissatisfied, without mental 
resources, indolent and self-indulgent, she 
had gradually sunk into a state of confirmed 
invalidism. She was not exactly one of 
those much-afflicted women who, 
satirist tells us, 


n life. 


as the 


| dress 


‘“‘With sad tears the weary doctor tease 
To name the nameless, ever-new disease ;” 


but she had a better system: she had a set 

of complaisant diseases, all her own, that 

came at her call as obediently as a flock of 
pigeons ; she had, in fact, “ brought them all 

up, and made them what they were,” as the | 
saying is; and she could tell them off upon | 
her fingers, and give you their dates and other 
statistics about them—indeed, she liked to 
do it. For instance, in the early spring- 
time she always had a slow, nervous fever (a 
very slow one), and a cough which she con- 
stantly averred would one day terminate in 
consumption ; but it neverdid. This usually 

held on until May, when she was subject to | 
what she termed her “spring feelings”— | 
that was, weakness, nervous prostration, and | 
great depression of spirits. This was always | 
succeeded by a bilious attack. At midsum- 

mer the rose-cold made a martyr of her, 

and later in the autumn it would settle into | 
her old catarrhal and bronchial difficulties. | 
Oh, she knew well enough what she had to 

expect, to the very day! Then in winter} 
came the rheumatism, neuralgia, and sciatica, | 
which carried her round to the slow, nervous | 
fever period again; and these, with chil- 

blains, agues, a good deal of tooth and ear 

ache, sick headaches, and an always weak | 
back, did seem (had they not half of them | 
been purely imaginary) rather a full cup of | 
trembling to be drank year after year! 

It seemed almost incredible, come to think | 
of it, that a beneficent Providence should 
have sent such a host of tribulations upon | 
one weak little woman! And no doubt she | 
thought so; but she never said just exactly | 
that, though her manner implied it, and | 
doubtless gave herself no little credit for | 
her forbearance with Providence in the mat- | 
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ter. It was just so much to be set d 
her side of the account. 


owl on 


selfish, even in the 
and a 
suffer- 
be suppose d or ¢ Xp cted to be 
a very loving mother. And Margaret, hav- 
ing never known a mother’s tenderness, cer- 


Sickness is apt to be 
best and most 
woman so singled out 


generous natures ; 
as a mark for 


ing could not 


tainly did not expect it, however her young 
heart yearned for it. 

With her His 
home was any thing but a pleasant place to 
him, for his wife was al ill to 
at to go out, and 
had little conversation beyond a querulous 
recapitulation of her various woes and suf- 


father it was still worse. 


ways too re- 


ceive company home or 


He was 
a business man now, and he spent his time, 
or professed to spend it, all except meal- 
times, at He had never 
Margaret’s acquaintance, so 


ferings, past, present, and to come. 


made 
speak ; for 
the ailing wife always claimed and received 
the little attention he had to bestow, and 


his office. 


to 


|the shy, timid girl never ventured to ad- 


him. And so, beyond offering her a 
piece more meat at table, or telling her to 
sit up straight, he rarely spoke to her. Oh, 
how Margaret wished he would! She was 
not so weary of him as she was of her moth- 
er, With her constant self-condolences; for 
they rarely met; and if he would only once 
speak to her as other fathers did to other 
girls, if he would once just call her “‘ Maggie 
dear,” or say “ My daughter,” it seemed as if 
she would have thrown her arms about his 


| neck, and sobbed out that she was the very 


happiest girl in the world! 
But this would not have made him the 


happiest father in the world by any means, 


and Margaret was intuitively aware of it; 
and not for the universe would she have 
ventured upon the slightest demonstration 
of the tenderness which filled her heart for 
him. Her nurse had been a Quakeress, a 
staid, good woman and a faithful nurse; 
but in her religious sect there is ever incul- 
cated a sort of stoicism which represses en- 
thusiasm, and holds all emotion under a 
strong restraint; and possibly the morbid 
repression and quietude which so strongly 
marked Margaret’s maturer character might 
be referred to Lydia’s early training. 

Margaret, when old enough, had been sent 
to school. All children go to school, do they 
not? But no inquiry was ever made as to 
her progress there, no interest shown as to 
her proficiency. 

Once or twice, when she had seen 
girls gladly displaying their birthday or 
Christmas presents, it had fallen coldly upon 
Margaret’s heart that her birthdays were 
never thus remembered, her Christmas-days 
never thus made happy; and then thinking, 
poor innocent child, that perhaps her tastes 
were unknown to her parents, she had ven- 
tured to speak of these gifts before them, 


other 
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and with an artless artfulness that made her 
heart beat and her very voice tremble, she 
had intimated how much she should delight 
in such a book or such a singing-bird. Poor 
child! she might have spared herself the 
pain of the innocent artifice, for no one but 
herself seemed to notice it. 

Then it flashed across her mind that her 
parents had no reason to be proud of her. 
If she could win honors at school, and bear 
home testimonials of her success, might they 
not warm up to her and say one kind, ap- 
proving word? She would try. 

Margaret was not a student by nature or 
choice, but she had good talents and perse- 
verance, and she was determined to win 
success: she gave her whole mind to it; she 
studied early and late; and she won. It was 
a large class, and the highest, and the com- 


petition was severe; but one day she came | 


home triumphant, with her usually pale 
cheeks flushing almost painfully. With 
shy, downcast eyes and wildly beating heart 
she made the grand announcement — she 
stood at the top of the highest class! 

“T supposed you were there long ago,” said 
her father, coldly. He said no more, and 
Margaret’s zeal for learning was quenched 
forever. 


At length, when other girls of Margaret’s 


age were leaving school, she too was re- 
moved. Possibly until then neither of her | 
parents had remarked that the tall, sixy, un- | 
graceful child had grown into a well-devel- | 


oped young lady. And so she left school, and 
sat at home and did the family sewing, or 
waited in her mother’s darkened room, draw- 
ing the window-shades up and down, beat- 
ing up the cushions, and shifting the pillows 
and moving the footstool ; or, sent down into 
the kitchen, compounding some dainty dish 
coveted by the exacting invalid, who, though 
she never owned to having an appetite, cer- 
tainly did contrive to “ worry down,” as she 
ealled it, a very fair amount of nourishing 
food in the course of the twenty-four hours. 

3ut Margaret was now of an age to be 
introduced into society, and of course she 
felt all a young girl’s anxiety to see some- 
thing of the gayeties of the world ; but who 
was to introduce her? Her mother (unlike 
the unselfish matrons who still wearily fre- 
quent the ball-room, when their own enjoy- 
ment there has passed away, to keep their 
places in society for their growing daugh- 
ters) had ceased to go out into company or 
entertain guests at home, when her own 
fading charms made the ball-room no longer 
an excitement to her; and now you might as 
well have asked “ Peter the Hermit” as to 
have invited her. 

Of course Mr. Morrisson did not go with- 
out her; at least not to ladies’ parties. If 
he solacéd himself by a whist-club or a supper- 
party upon those nights when he had “so 
much business at the office, my dear, I may 
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be out late,” that is no affair of ours; if he 
was making money or spending it upon thos 
not infrequent seasons of great business 
pressure, who knows? Certainly not Mar 
garet or her mother. And so there was really 
no hereditary place in society kept open f 
poor Margaret; she heard of balls and par 
ties all around her, but she seemed to stan, 
afar off—shut out, by no fault of her own. 
from the innocent pleasures of her age an 
station; and she felt it, as any young gir 
| would. 

At last a former friend of Mrs. Morrisson’s 
or rather one of the old set she once be 
longed to, in giving a grand general party, 
a brilliant ball, possibly from good nature, 
or more probably to swell the boasted list 
of invited guests, sent cards to Mr. and Mrs 
| Morrisson, and, remembering to have heard 
they had a grown-up daughter, included 
Miss Morrisson in the invitation. 

Margaret was surprised and delighted; 
she knew—for it had been long talked of 
| that it was to be the great event of fashion- 
| able life, the crowning ball of the season 
And as she turned the polished card, with 
its silvery lettering and graceful monogram, 
over and over in her trembling hands, sh: 
felt as if she held the talisman which could 
open to her the halls of enchantment. 

“Why, Margaret,” said her mother, queru- 
| lously, “do you want to go?” 

“Oh, mother! yes, indeed; but can J?” 
And the girl looked up in wonder and de- 
light. 

“T suppose you can if you want to. Can't 
she, father ?” 

““T suppose so,” said Mr. Morrisson, care 
lessly, just glancing up from the paper h 
was reading; and neither parent said any 
thing more. 

Margaret went up to her own chamber i 
a state of pleasurable mental bewilderment; 
for a few brief moments her thoughts soared 
away, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* As light of heart, as gay of wing, 
As Eden's garden bird.” 

Then slowly, slowly and reluctantly, they 
came back to the actual, present life. She 
had been dwelling upon the possible, and 
now she had to turn and face the impossible. 

And first, how was she to go? She had 
no one to introduce her, and she had never 
in her life been to a party. She felt sure he1 
father would not even take her there, and 
come for her. They did not keep a man-serv- 
ant, and to ask to have a carriage sent for 
her sole use, as other girls did, seemed to he: 
humble, self-denying nature an extravagance 
too absurd to be contemplated for a moment. 

But this was only the beginning of her 
troubles. Her dress—ah! that was the worst 
of all. Dress had been from her very child- 
hood one of Margaret’s bitterest trials. Her 
mother, owing to her state of chronic invalid- 
ism, or, rather, from the constitutional indo- 
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lence of character in which most of her myr- 
ad ailments had their source and nourish- 
ment, had long ago relinquished dress as an 
invalid 


ymusement, and wore only wraps, 


sacques, and shawls; and having thus no 
mger any personal interest in the subject, 
had become totally unobservant of fashion, 


was wholly regardless of the gradual 
time had brought about. 
[he requirements of her own girlhood, the 
dresses in which she had made her own petty 
but well-remembered and much exaggerated 
triumphs, were still fresh in her mind as 
models for her daughter; and Margaret, who 
had a simple but really refined taste in dress, 
had ever found it one of her heaviest crosses 
» wear the badly made and old-fashioned 
which her mother for her, 
ile she knew that for half of the money 
she could have dressed with the good taste 
and propriety of a lady. 

A love of dress, of pretty and becoming 
ittire, is as natural to the heart of a young 
girl as is color to the tlower or verdure to 
the leaf; and, when kept within due bounds, 
may doubtless be as innocent in the eye of 
Him who gives the butterfly its painted 
vings as is the bloom of the rose or the stain- 
less whiteness of the lily ; and Margaret had 
emonstrated quietly again and again, but 

was unavailing. Mrs. Morrisson could 
not or would not see (how could she in her 
sick-room ?) the change which had gone on 
wound her. And at length Margaret, with 
her morbid and too sensitive ideas of duty, 
ial resigned herself to the affliction, and 
felt, with bitterness of spirit but outward 
calmness, that, while shrinking with shy 
diffidence from all observation, she was made 
far more conspicuous from her total disregard 
to the ruling fashions than if she had been 
the very gayest butterfly of the mode. 

These trials may seem little to older per- 
sons, but only a young girl so thwarted can 
estimate the bitterness of the mortification ; 
and now, in view of this coming ball, what 
was she todo? She knew that she had not 
one single article of suitable ball costume ; 
she knew herself but very little of the many 
requirements of fashion; but she did know 
too well her own utter want of outfit. To be 
sure, She could ask her father for the money, 
ind he was not a mean man. His expenditure 
of money was always liberal, and she felt sure, 
f she could summon up courage to ask him 
for money, he would not hesitate to give 
whatever she might ask him for; but how 
should she get courage to ask him? She 
never had. And then it would all have to be 
expended under the direction of her mother, 
and Margaret well knew that she would re- 
gard crinoline, trains, double skirts, low neck 
and bare arms, French gloves.and flowers, 
and (most important to her, and worst of all 
in her mother’s eyes) hair dressed by a fash- 
ionable artist, as a direct revival of Baby- 


iit 
hanges 


which 


dresses chose 


wh 


lonish wickedness. Margaret’s sad prophet- 
ic spirit saw a fortnight of painful disputa- 
tion, and dire defeat at the end of it. Was 
it really worth while for her own selfish 
pleasure to make the effort? Did not duty 
ah, poor Margaret’s morbid sense of duty !) 
require her to give it up? And yet she did 
so want to go! 

Two days she balanced this question in 
her own mind with subtle arguments, pro et 
con, and with some secret tears, for it was a 
trial for a girl of eighteen; and on the third 
day she wrote a note, declining for herself 
and her parents. 

Mrs. Olney’s splendid ball took place ; it 
was the great event of the fashionable sea- 
Every body went, and Margaret sat 
the window of her mother’s darkened 
room and watched, with closely clasped 
hands and sternly shut lips, the rolling car- 
riages which bere other and more favored 
girls to the unknown pleasures which her 
imagination pictured and exaggerated. 

There was one pleasant family living in 
the same street with the Morrissons, one of 
whose young daughters had attended school 
with Margaret. They had been in the same 
class, shared the Same desk, and walked to 
and from school together; and this girl, 
Adeline Norton, a fine, bright, sweet-tem- 
pered girl, was the one person in the whole 
world whom Margaret best knew, and with 
whom she felt most at ease. 

She told Margaret of the splendors and 
delights of the Olney ball, which she had at- 
tended, and lamented that Margaret, who 
owned to having been invited, had not gone 
too; and Margaret, who was too shy and 
reticent to explain why she did not 
pressed her own regret. 

“Well,” said Addie, as they parted at her 
father’s door, “‘ we are going to have a little 
party at our house next week—oh, nothing, 
you know, in the least like the Olneys’ ball; 
but just a little simple sociable 
people. 


o 
1S 


son. 


at 


fo, 


g ex- 


all young 
Just a little simple affair, in honor 
of my brother’s vacation; and you must 
come over then. I shall not let you off; so 
now, remember, you are engaged, and I will 
you timely notice.” And Margaret 
smiled and thanked her, and did not say if 
she would come or not. 

Early in the next week Addie came to ask 
her for Thursday. “I have not given out 
any other invitations yet,” she said; “but I 
wanted to make sure of you.” The fact was, 
that the kind-hearted, considerate girl want- 
ed to give her friend time to prepare a dress. 

Margaret made some demur about going, 
but Addie would take no denial. She fairly 
overruled all her objections—she could come 
over early, and Harry would ‘see her home. 
And at last Margaret promised, if “ nothing 
happened,” and her mother was as well as 
usual, and did not object, she would come. 

“Only a little sociable,” she repeated to 


give 
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herself, and the words seemed to give her 
courage. If she was ever to go, she could 
not have a better time to begin. 


Only just 
across the street 


and Addie was so kind, 
and she knew her so well, and it was only a 
little sociable ! 

To be sure, her dress was just the same; 
that difficulty remained; but then it was not 
to be a ball, like Mrs. Olney’s, “and, of 
course,” she thought, with a sigh of relief, 
“people won’t wear full dress at a little so- 
ciable, and so it is not so much matter.” 

She propounded the matter to her moth- 
er, who did not object, only saying, with a 
fretful, exasperating sneer, “If you don’t 
back out of it, as you did before.” 

From that time until Thursday came 
Margaret thought of little else; she re- 
hearsed in her own mind all the little she 
knew about parties and party manners, and 
grew hot or cold as the anticipated pleasures 
and difficulties rose before her. 

She dressed early, that she might put up 
her hair better by daylight. Never did she 


take so much pains with it, and never had | 


it “acted so bad,” as the girlish term is. 
Possibly the fingers that trembled so with 
excitement that she could scarcely hold her 
pins had something to do with that. Then 
she put on her best dress, and was ready. 
And still it wanted hours of the time to go. 

Then she went into her mother’s room to 
give her her tea, and settle her for the night; 
and when that was over Mrs. Morrisson 


could not understand why Margaret did not | 
go. “It is not time yet, mother,” said Mar- | 


garet, gently; but the question and answer 
were repeated until Mrs. Morrisson grew 
angry. ‘I don’t see why you don’t go, Mar- 
garet.” 
“People don’t go so early, mamma.” 
“Then I'd set them a better example.” 


As if poor shy, meek Margaret was a person | 
to lead society, and set herself against a 


fashion! 

At last, when the peevish invalid had 
said two or three times, “‘ Well, of all the 
absurdities I ever knew! I hope you'll get 
there in time to come home with the rest of 
them!” Margaret’s patience could hold out 
no longer. Fairly driven out of the house, 
she wrapped herself up in her thick shawl, 
and ran unattended down the street, half 
frightened at her own temerity. 

She saw with a glance that the drawing- 
rooms were not lighted; but it had been ar- 
ranged between the friends that Margaret 
was to go up into Addie’s room and go 
down with her, thus avoiding the dreaded 
entrance into a room, full of company. So, 
slipping by the bowing and exquisite darky 
at the door, Margaret followed the female 
servant who came to receive her up the 
lighted staircase to Addie’s room. 

As the door was flung open for her, oh, 


what a bower of beauty it seemed, with its|as was felt by the little fairy thing at her 





pretty white and gold furniture and snowy 
-muslin draperies, warm, brilliantly lichted, 
and redolent of perfume! Addie turned 
from the glass as the servant relieved May 
garet of her heavy shawl, and taking hey 
hand kindly, stooped and kissed her cheek 
Addie !—was it really Addie, or some celestig 
visitant? Margaret gazed at the pink an 
white vision before her in wondering admj 
ration. She had never before seen any on 
dressed for a party, and the pretty, smiling 
young girl, in her full floating robes of 
snowy white lace or muslin, ruffled to th 
waist, and dotted here and there with ex 
quisite little rose-buds ; with streaming sas] 
of marvelous colors; with her soft hair 
puffed and braided and curled, and adorned 
| with ribbons and flowers; with bare nec] 
and arms, their whiteness heightened } 
costly jewelry—seemed to Margaret’s inex 
perienced eyes a very marvel of loveliness! 

“Oh, Addie!” she exclaimed, warmly r 
turning her friend’s kiss, “ you do look ju 
like an angel fresh from paradise !” 

“Do I, dear?” said Addie, laughing gayly 
| “Now if some of our beaux had only sai 
| that!” 
| The two young girls had met and greete: 
| in the middle of the room, accidentally paus 
ing just in front of the long swinging glas 
at which Addie had dressed; and now, 
Margaret turned, her quick eye caught t] 
reflection of them both, side by side. Wha 
a contrast! Addie in her festive robes lik: 
shining mist, with laughing eyesand glowin 
cheeks, and sweet lips breaking into ros 
smiles; and herself, in a dark, sad-colore: 
silk, rich and heavy, but every way unsuited 
tothe occasion; made straight and plain, hig! 
neck and long sleeves; no train, no hoops, 
no flowers, no over-skirt or sash—nothing to 
| relieve the figure ; alittle, prim, embroidered 


| collar, and her only ornaments a very small 
old-fashioned pearl pin and ear-rings, whic] 

| her mother had worn in her girlhood; with 
| pale sallow cheeks, sad heavy eyes, and 
plainly braided hair. 

And yet, although she did not know it, 
| Margaret had really greater capabilities of 
| beauty than her companion. Dress her in a 
pretty, becoming costume, suitable to hei 
age, to the occasion, and to the fashion ; take 
from her, by a little judicious praise and 
allowable flattery, that shrinking self-con 
sciousness which made her really beautiful! 
figure stiff and awkward; break up thos 
| heavy braids of lustrous black hair into 
more modern style of coiffure ; let those ex 
pressive dark eyes, now hidden under theii 
long, thick, silken lashes, light up and flash 
with mirth and intellect and merriment; bid 
that sallow but smooth cheek redden with 
exercise and’ excitement, and the full lips 
part over the faultless teeth in sunny smiles 
of youthful anticipation of enjoyment, suc! 
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side—and Margaret would have far outshone 
her little butterfly friend. 

But she did not see this. She saw only 
the wide present contrast; and with a 
smothered cry of anguish she hid her face 
in her hands, and tears of intense mortifica- 
tion trickled through her fingers. 

“Margaret! dear Margaret! oh, what is 
it?” asked her half-comprehending friend. 
“Pear Margaret! don’t do so; you frighten 
me.” 

But by this time Margaret’s habitual self- 
control had come to the rescue. 

“Look there,” she said, pointing to the 
glass as she wiped away the unwonted tears, 
“and see if you wonder. I do not think it 
is envy, dear,” she said, meekly—* oh, I 
hope it is not; but, dear Addie, let me go 
home.’ I see that my dress is not fit; I 
thought But let me go home before any 
one else sees me; before I disgrace you.” 

“You shall do no such thing,” said Addie, 
warmly. indeed! Why, your 
dress is a far more costly one than mine, if 
we come to that. It is a very rich silk, only 
it is rather heavy for a party. Why did not 
you put on one of your thin evening dresses, 
dear ?” 

“T have not got any such,” said Margaret. 
“But I see now how unfit mine is. Please 


let me go. 


“ Disorace, 


“What! go home? no, indeed!” said the 
sympathizing Addie. ‘“ Stop, Margaret; I'll 
tell you what we will do. We are very 
nearly of a size: you shall have one of my 

Oh, it will be such fun! I have 
white tarlatan with three skirts, 
trimmed with corn-color; just the thing for 
you; and you must have one of my hoops; 
and Mary shall dress your hair. There 
plenty of time, and it will be splendid!” 

“Stop a moment, dear Addie. 
wear your dress.” 

“Why not? Oh yes, you can. 
just fit you; I am sure it would.” 

“ Yes, dear, I dare say; but I think mamma 
would not like it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; only—only mamma 
is very particular about my dress.” 

“So is my mother. She would not let me 
wear any thing that was not proper and nice ; 
and what is proper and fit for me must be 
proper for you. Come, say you will, that’s a 
good girl. 
will look.” 

For one 


dresses. 


a 


got 


is 
I can not 


It would 


I’m dying to see how nice you 


moment Margaret’s resolution 
wavered ; the temptation was a great one. 


Then her strong sense of duty told her, if 


her mother did not allow her such dresses, it 
would be disobedience to wear such a one 
surreptitiously, and she firmly but thankfully 
refused. 


At this moment Mrs. Norton entered the | 


chamber to inspect her daughter’s toilet, and 
the warm-hearted and impulsive girl told her 
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the case, and appealed to her to influence 
Margaret. But Mrs. Norton saw 
situation at a glance. 


the whole 
“T think your friend 
right, my dear Addie,” said, 
“and I respect her for her loyalty to her 
mother’s wishes. 


is quite she 
I do not advise her to wear 
your dress, but I think, without changing 
her own, we can make it more suitable for an 
evening party; and your mother would not 
object to that, my dear Miss Morrisson. 
for Mary to dress Margaret’s hair a little 
more, Addie, and then bring me your pretty 
white muslin basque.” 

In a few moments, under Mrs. Norton’s 
careful supervision, Margaret’s really beauti- 
ful hair was arranged in a more modern and 
becoming fashion, and 


Ring 


a brilliant pome- 
granate flower pinned among its burnished 
tresses ; the meek little collar was removed, 
and the close high dress loosened at the 
throat, and turned away a little; and then 
with Addie’s embroidered sacque, with its 
rich lace trimmings and loose drapery sleeves, 
slipped on over the rich dead-leaf silk, and 
secured by tasteful knots of pomegranate- 
colored ribbon, our heroine did really look 
like another being. 

“There! now look in the glass again, and 
see what mamma can do,” said the delight- 
ed Adeline, leading her up to the 
“There! now how do you look ?” 

“T don’t know how I look,” said the blush 
ing girl, scarcely daring to glance at her ow? 
altered reflection, “but I know how I feel. 1 
am very, very grateful.” This was the most 
of a speech Margaret had ever made in het 
life, and it cost her a mighty effort; but if 
had the merit of being sincere, which 
more than can be said of most compliment 
ary speeches. 


murror 


Is 


“Oh, here come our bouquets, Margaret! 
just in time,” said Addie. “I ordered one 
for you, dear, just like mine, for I knew you 
would not remember it. And—stop one mo- 
ment—you had better take one of my hand- 
kerchiefs, they are smaller than yours ;” and 
she produced a tiny thing, all lace and em- 
broidery. ‘Stop, let me fasten it for you; 
and now—oh, your fan! there is a fan goes 
with that dress. See here, Margaret; just 
the color of your bows. Why, I declare you 
doesn’t she, mamma ?” 

“See here, my dear Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Norton, kindly, “here is a lighter -coloreéd 


do look lovely! 


pair of gloves than yours; I want you to ac- 
cept them from me in token of my approba- 
tion of your respect to your mother’s wishes.” 

“ And for setting such a good example to 
your own madcap girl,” said Adeline, fondly 
kissing her mother’s cheek. “And now, 
dear Margaret, if you please, we will 
down stairs, for 


vo 
5 


“The hour is nigh, O County Guy!” 


she sang as she ran merrily down stairs. 


To Margaret’s surprise she found the 
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drawing-room carpets up, and musicians al- 
ready there, and in a few moments the brill- 
iantly lighted rooms were filled with youth 
and beauty. And oh, such dresses! Even 
Addie’s, which had seemed so overwhelming 
to her, was plain and simple in comparison 
to those of some of her guests. “Only a 
little sociable!” repeated Margaret to her- 
self, and her ideas of sociability were en- 
larged wonderfully. 

Then the dancing began, and Margaret, 
overwhelmed and bewildered by the music, 
the din of voices, the shifting forms, and 
general brilliancy of the scene, withdrew | 
into a sheltered corner, and feeling “ among 
them, yet not of them,” she became a looker- 
on, “and saw, not shared, the pleasures of the 
ball.” Yet she was content, though she 
knew no one, amused by the novelty of the | 
scene, and interested in watching her viva- 
cious little friend, who hovered about like a 
humming-bird among the guests. And when- 
ever Addie found time to run up and speak 
a few kind words to her, and point out the 
distinguished belles, she assured her she was 
very well entertained by merely looking on. 
But Addie, whose successes as a belle were 
very different, could not realize this, and 
after introducing two or three “nice girls,” 
who did not seem to care to remain in Mar- 
garet’s corner, she brought up a pleasant- 
looking young man, introduced him, and 
passed on. 

Oh, how Margaret wished she would have 
left her alone! for the young gentleman 
stood by her side a few moments, and made 
a few commonplace remarks, to which the 
shy, timid girl was conscious of returning 
inane answers, and then asked her for the 
next dance! This was a thunder-clap to 
Margaret; such a danger had never crossed 
her mind; she had never learned to dance, 
and even if she had, she was too humble to | 
expect any one to ask her. She was too ig- 
norant of the conventionalities of society to 
know even in what form of words to decline. 
She could not tell him, a stranger, that she 
had never been to dancing-school, so she 
blushed, and hesitated, and stammered out 
she hoped he would excuse her; and the 
young man, who had only asked her to 
dance at the instigation of their pretty little 
hostess, and who, of course, could not dream 
of the real state of the case, thinking she 
meant a rudeness, drew himself up proudly, 
made her a haughty bow, and walked away, 
mortified and indignant, leaving Margaret | 
ready to sink with shame at feeling she had 
been uncivil, and possibly had affronted one | 
of Addie’s guests. | 

Then the gorgeous fan and bouquet which 
Addie had put into her hands were wonder- 
fully in her way. She had never been taught | 
to play with a fan, to wield it as a weapon | 
of attack or defense, like the pretty flirting | 
triflers before her; and though she loved | 


| flowers dearly, it seemed out of keeping and 
unnatural for her to stand holding up a great 
bunch of them all the evening like a plaster 
of Paris flower-girl. Yet, in her love for Ad- 
eline, she would not put them down, although 
she felt they rather increased than lessened 
her awkwardness. 

But a new trouble was at hand, to which 
all that had gone before was as nothing. 
| She heard a loud, ringing voice request the 
| gentlemen to take their partners down to 
supper. She saw them, arm in arm, gliding 
gracefully out of the room, and—oh! what 
was to become of her? She had no partner ; 

she knew nobody; what should she do? 
| Must she stay there and see them all go off, 
and leave her alone there with only the black 
fiddlers? Oh, the shame of it! oh, the bitter 
sense of loneliness, the exaggerated sense of 
shame! Not that she cared for the supper. 
Oh, if she could only have got quietly home, 


| She would have agreed not to eat again for 


a week, for a month, for a year! But just as 
the tears of mortification were ready to drop, 
just as she was wishing the floor would open 
and let her through (which would not have 
mended the matter at all, as the supper-room 
was just beneath), relief came. Her watch- 
ful little friend had foreseen this very diffi- 
culty, and had arranged to meet it. 

| She had first applied to Harry; but that 
obliging brother, with the graceful suavity 
and good-breeding which a collegiate life 
does sometimes succeed in bestowing, had 
replied, with charming frankness: 

“No, I'll be hanged if Ido! You are too 
hard upon a fellow, Addie. I said I'd trot 
her home, and I'll stand to that; but I’m 
going to take Bessie Tyler down to supper, 
and I am not the man to prance down stairs, 
steamboat fashion, with a woman hanging 
on each arm, and making a guy of myself, I 
tell you.” 

But a few hasty words whispered in the 
sar of her father had succeeded better. His 


| love for his own children had taught him to 


sympathize with other young persons, and 
he agreed to see that Miss Morrisson was 
not neglected. And just as the mortified 
girl was doubting if she should ery, or fly, or 


| die, the kind, genial “ gentleman of the old 


school” came up and blandly offered his arm 


| to take her down to supper; and never poor 


drowning wretch, dragged out of the whelm- 


ing surf by a great noble Newfoundland dog, 
| was more truly grateful to his preserver. 


Mr. Norton took her down to supper, found 
her a quiet standing-place, relieved her of 
her fan and flowers, heaped her plate with 
the best upon the table, and then, helping 
himself, he stood by her and talked. At 
first poor shy Margaret trembled so she 
could scarcely lift her spoon to her lips; but 
gradually, reassured by her companion’s fa- 
therly manner (oh! so much more fatherly 
than her own father’s had ever been!), she 
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became able to give coherent and rational 


unswers. Then he insisted upon her taking 
vart of a glass of wine; and warmed and 
emboldened by the unusual stimulus, Mar- 
raret became able to raise her bright, beau- 
tiful eyes timidly to his, and answer his 
rry sallies in a strain of almost correspond- 
iw play fulness, at the remembrance of which 
he often wondered afterward. 

‘J will tell you what, Miss Margaret,” 
said the amused listener, pleased with his 
success, ‘I think you and I get on so well, 
ve ought to try a dance together; what do 
you say to that ?” 

Then Margaret told him of her ignorance 
of dancing, and of the rudeness she feared 
she had been guilty of, and he laughed 
heartily. 

“Never mind, my dear,” he said, sotto voce. 
“Between you and me, a little snubbing won't 
hurt any of those young gentlemen, I fancy. 
And so you won’t dance with me? Well, 
maybe it is just as well, for I fancy our ac- 
complishments in that line are about upon 
in equality. You have learned to 
dance, and I have forgotten how; we 
vill postpone our dance for another opportu- 
nity. In the mean time, let us both prac- 
tice our steps diligently, and I shall claim 
you for my partner at the next ball we meet 
it: now remember.” And Margaret gave 
the promise, though she felt he would never 
find her at another party. 

Then he took her up stairs again, and, 
finding her a seat at a table covered with 
books and engravings, stood by her and 
turned them over, and led her to talk about 
them ; and though he incidentally discovered 
that his companion had never been out of 
her native place, never before at a party, 
never at a lecture, play, or concert, he found 
she was conversant with books and history, 
and capable, when at ease, of very ready and 
intelligent conversation. He remained with 
her some time, and Margaret always look- 
ed upon that conversation with a man old 
enough to be her father as the one pleasure 
of the evening. 

After he left her, time went slowly, and 
when she saw the first guests making their 
adieux, bent upon escaping the attendance 
of the dreaded collegian, she slipped quietly 
out of the room, ran up to Addie’s chamber, 
stripped off her borrowed feathers, retaining 
only the gloves and flowers, wrapped her- 
self up in her thick shawl, glided down 
stairs and out of the door, and threading her 
way among a crowd of drivers and lookers- 
on, darted, swift as another Cinderella, down 
the street to her home. 

The hall lamp was out, so she knew her 
parents were not waiting her return, and 
she was glad of that. Taking a light from 
the woman who let her in, she ran up stairs, 
gained her own room, locked the door, and, 
flinging herself face downward upon the 


never 


80 
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, gave 


bed way to the passionate tears of a 
young heart’s bitter disappointment. 

After a while she grew calmer; but when 
reviewed the felt in her 
deepest consciousness that she was not made 
for society; that she could neither find nor 
give pleasure in going into company. She 
felt deeply grateful for all that the Nortons 
had done for her; no one else would ever be 


she evening, she 


so kind and thoughtful for her again; and 
if, with all that, the had been a 
failure, why, then And again the quick 
tears broke forth. 

At length, controlling herself by a strong 
effort, Margaret rose, took off her dress, put 
her bouquet into water, bathed her face and 
hands, and having whispered her devotions 
in a humble, self-accusing spirit, went to 
bed, but not to sleep. Still the dance music 
throbbed upon still the flashing 
lights and iris-colored dresses moved before 
her closed eyes; and it was morning before 
she sank into her troubled sleep. 
she was late the next day, and she was not 
sorry to find her father had gone out, and her 
mother had one of her nervous headaches: 
it saved all questioning then, and the sub- 
ject was too unimportant to them to be re- 
membered afterward. 

Margaret never attempted another party ; 
she felt, as her old Quaker nurse used to say, 
that she “had no leadings to try it again ;” 
but she retained the friendship of the Norton 
family, and used to step in there sometimes 
when they were quite alone of an evening; 
and now and then, not often, she went with 
them to some lecture or concert. 

But the rolling years were bringing a 
change; Mrs. Morrisson was taken very 
alarmingly ill. Hitherto her ailments had 
been of a very mild type, and wholly under 
her own control and management; but now 


evening 


her ears; 


Of course 


“The ill which came not at her call 
Would not depart at her command.” 


And it was singular to see how, at the touch 
of real sickness, valetudinarianism disap- 
peared. When the true king comes to the 
throne, the pretenders shrink away; and, 
writhing under attacks of severe pain, Mrs. 
Morrisson forgot nerves and her bile. 
And stranger still to see how, subdued and 
chastened by real suffering, she, who had 
been querulous and exacting in fancied ail- 
ments, became patient and forbearing. For 
the first time in her life she felt and ex- 
pressed sympathy for Margaret’s weary feet 
and her tireless watchings; thanked her 
gratefully for the little tender ministrations 
she had never seemed to notice before ; press- 
ed the hand of the wondering girl lovingly, 
lingeringly, and even drew her down to her 
pillow to kiss her; so that when she died 
(for, of course, this was death’s doings), Mar- 
garet wept with a newly developed tender- 
ness, and felt had lost, what she had 


her 


she 
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never before known she had, a mother’s love. 
And was it about Mr. Morrisson? It 
would at the touch of a 
common sorrow the two sole survivors of the 


how 
seem natural that 


family should be drawn together, and mingle 
their It did seem natural that the 
bereaved husband, seeing his only child 
weeping for her mother, should open his 
arms to her (oh, how Margaret 
would!), and be at once consoler and 
soled; but that was not his way. 


tears 


he 


con- 


wished 


He was an exemplary mourner, a model 
widower! He “ walked in all the ordinances 
of the law blameless ;” his arrangements for 
the mourning and the funeral were faultless ; 
his bearing and behavior at the cemetery in 
On the Sunday follow- 
ing he sat to be preached to and prayed at 
with his face decently concealed, according 
to rule, in a white handkerchief and a black 
glove, and walked home with solemn pace 
by Margaret’s side; and the next morning 
the curtain fell, he went back to his office, 
and all was over. 


perfect good taste. 


But Margaret had now a new mission, and 

she entered upon it fully. She felt as if her 
father’s comfort was henceforth to be her 
charge—a duty devolved upon her by her 
mother’s death. She had a natural turn for 
housekeeping, and, thrown upon her own re- 
sources, itdevelopedrapidly. Neatness, meth- 
od, and regularity had been part of her early 
Quaker training, and they availed her now. 
She made herself acquainted with every de- 
tail of the family arrangements, to spare her 
father. He was fond of good eating, and she 
studied his tastes, and fed him like an alder- 
man. His meals were punctual to the mo- 
ment, and Margaret always ready and attent- 
ive. She kept close watch over his ward- 
He never found a missing button, a 
neglected stocking, or a faulty collar. The 
house was the perfection of neatness; the 
rooms warm, bright, and cozy in winter, and 
cool, shady, and fragrant with flowers in 
summer. 

Mr. Morrisson did not express gratification 
or approval: that Margaret did not expect. 
But he found no fault (he could not), and 
her humble heart content with that. 
Judge, then, her feelings when, in less than 
two years after her mother’s death, he cool- 
ly, and without any preparation, announced 
to her his intention of a speedy second mar- 
riage! 

Margaret was struck dumb. Such an event 
had never crossed her mind. Parents seem 
older to their children than to others; and 
Mr. Morrisson was nearly sixty, and to Mar- 
garet that seemed a very advanced age, and 
his marriage ridiculous. Then her mother 
had been dead so short a time. Oh, the ab- 
surdity it was in her father! the insult it was 
to her dead mother! But, controlling her- 
self with difficulty, she inquired who the lady 
was. And the rush of blood went tingling 


robe. 


was 
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down to her finger-ends when her father 
named a gay young widow, whose flippant 
conduct, both before and since the recent 
death of her husband, had drawn upon her 
comments which, true or false, a weman’s 
reputation is too fragile to bear. And be- 
fore she had time to rally from this second 
blow he informed her that Mrs. Tracy was 
coming the next day to see the house, and 
decide what alterations and repairs it would 
need; and this without even the poor com- 
mon courtesy of waiting for Margaret to eal! 
upon her, thus virtually setting her aside 
and ignoring her very existence as the pres- 
ent mistress of her father’s house. 

The poor girl could not speak, she only 
bowed in silence; and then her father left 
her, and she fled to the secrecy of her own 
room, and hiding her face in her trembling 
hands, tried to think calmly of what she had 
heard. 

“Not yet two years, and to such a woman !” 
she sobbed out, for she was thinking first of 
her mother. Those two last weeks of het 
illness had produced a revulsion in Marga- 
ret’s feelings: death softens all asperities. 
And looking back through the mist of tears, 
and in the light which streams from thx 
grave, Margaret had taught herself to fee] 
in humble self-accusation, that she had bee: 
the one to blame for their long estrangement 
If she had been more caressing, her moth: 
might have been more demonstrative. An 
then she was always such asufferer! For th 
sham ailments, which Margaret had know: 
to be shams at the time, she now looked back 
upon with pitying tenderness, and had grad- 
ually built up for her mother a character for 
virtues which she had never recognized in 
her in life, and which (it is to be hoped that 
Mrs. M. does not hear us) she was not in the 
least entitled to. 

And all this time Margaret had never once 
thought of the result of this marriage upon 
herself. She was too unselfish. That was to 
be forced upon her later. 

The next day Mr. Morrisson and the dash- 
ing little widow drove up. He introduced 
her, and Margaret tried to be polite; but the 
visitor saw through the transparent dis- 
guise, and made up her mind they were to be 
enemies. 

Then they went over the house. They did 
not ask Margaret to go with them, but she 
heard their voices in earnest debate in the 
different rooms. Then they came back, and 
her father asked her for cake and wine, and 
she had to listen with a heavy heart to her 
father’s antiquated gallantries, and to th 
widow’s giggling, flippant replies and co- 
quetries. Then they drove off without a 
word to Margaret. 

The next day Mr. Morrisson informed his 
daughter that Mrs. Tracy would want the 
room next to his for a nursery for her little 
boy. 
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Margaret looked up inquiringly. ‘ You 
do not mean my chamber, father ?” 
“7 mean the nursery chamber, of course.” 
“Father,” said Margaret, rising and stand- 
¢ before him, pale, cold, and rigid, “do I 
derstand you ?—do you mean that I am to 
rive up my chamber to that child ?” 
“Of course 1 do: my wife will want her 
hild near her. There are other chambers 
quite as good, and I do not know that one 
room my house to more 
than any other. And I wish the room va- 
at once, as it will need painting and 
papering.” 
The re was nothing more to be said. 


in belongs you 


ited 


And 
the next day Margaret removed to one of the 
upper rooms, but it did not seem a home to 
her. She had never before slept a night out 
of the room she had had to give up, and she 
felt in exile away from it. 

But this was little to what was to come. 
[The patient sweetness and gentle dignity 
with which Margaret had yielded up her 
mother’s keys, and resigned her honors as 
mistress of the house, would have appealed 
to the generosity of a better nature than her 
But it did not touch 
her. And if she had had a divining-rod by 
which to test the most vulnerable points in 
Margaret’s nature, she could not have aimed 
her blows more skillfully. Her victim was 
orderly, and had those strong local attach- 
ments which some people seem born with- 


successor possess¢ d. 


out; she was habited, and her quiet, lonely 
life had tended to confirm all these peculiar- 
It annoyed her to see the furniture 
out of its accustomed places ; 


ites. 
it was a real 

trial to her to see the windows and blinds of 

“the best chamber” flung open, and sun and 

dust streaming in upon the verdant fresh- 

of the carpet in that sacred room! 

Again and again she said to herself, “It did 

not signify.” But it did, to her. 

It tried her orderly spirit to see the best 
dinner-set taken into general use, and “ gold- 
banded white” and “ blue Canton” china in- 
discriminately mixed together upon the ta- | 
ble, and to have the nice white dinner nap- 
kins she had kept white as snow used at d¢s- 
sert, and stained with fruit and coffee; she 


hess 


could not help starting when little Eddie | 


climbed up and danced on the drawing-room 
couches, cracked nuts on the front stairs, cr 
ate candy and gingerbread lying upon the 
parlor carpet. 

Eddie was a pretty little merry fellow, al- 


though willful and spoiled by indulgence, | 


and Margaret had never been used to chil- 
dren; but her nature was truly womanly, 
and no true woman can live in the house 
with a bright, healthy, happy-hearted child 
and remain unmoved by its witchery; and 
her heart warmed to the pretty boy, who 
looked at her half-shyly, half-coaxingly, 
through his long dancing curls. 
ed to be friends with him; but once as he 


She long- | 
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tripped in running by her, she said, as she 
picked him up, “ 


give me a kiss ?” 


Stop, won’t you, Eddie, and 


‘Edward,” said the mother, in cold, sneer 
ing tones of irony, “you had better go to 
Miss Morrisson and let her kiss you, if she 
will be so condescending!” And Margaret 
aske d no more kisses. 

The new Mrs. house- 
keeper, and every thing fell into disorder; 
yet if the servants came to Margaret for or- 
ders, her interference was resented. 


loser 


Morrisson was no 


Gradu- 
about her, 

till she felt herself looked upon as a spy and 

She had no liberty left 

if she asked to have any thing done for 
her, it made trouble, and the very flowers she 
had herself cultivated in the garden were no 
longer hers to break. At last, worn out by 

this constant checking and fault-finding, 

Margaret found courage to appeal to her fa- 
ther: she gave him a very slight sketch of 
her annoyances, and then asked him, 

‘Father, what can I do ?” 

“Don’t make a fuss about trifles,” was the 
laconic and unsatisfactory reply. 

“ But they are not trifles, father,” pleaded 
the daughter; “they make wretched. 
What can I do ?” 

“ Margaret,” said Mr. Morrisson, “I car 
not have my time taken up with these per 
petual complaints” (it was the first tim 
Margaret had spoken): “if you can not liv 
happily with my wife, I know of but three 
courses you can take.” 

“Three ? name them, father, if you please,” 
said Margaret, firmly, for she felt something 
must be settled, or she should be trampled to 
the earth. ‘ What is the first ?” 

“Give up to your step-mother; she is my 
wife, and the mistress of the family: give up 
to her.” 

“T have tried that thoroughly ; it has don 
no good. The next?” 

“Fight it out with her, I suppose; only 
don’t draw me in.” 

“That,” said Margaret, with dignity, “I 
can never try.” 

“Then, if you will neither surrender noi 
fight, I suppose you must run.” 

“T do not think I understand you, Sir,” 
said Margaret, growing very pale. 

“Don’t you? I should think you might. 
If you can’t be happy here, you had bet- 
|ter leave. There! is that plain enough for 
you ” 

“Do you mean, father,” said Margaret 
with a temerity she herself wondered at, and, 
rising, she faced him with eyes beneath which 
his sank—‘“do you mean you wish me to 
leave your house ?” 
| ‘T have no wish about it,” said her father, 
| resuming his paper; “you must suit your- 
self. If you can not live pleasantly here 
with my wife, I suppose you would rather 
|}leave. You are of age, and you have your 


ally the lines were drawn ¢ 
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mother’s property ; it is not large, but ample 
for your support, I conclude.” 

Her mother’s fortune! This was the first 
intimation she had ever had of being inde- 
pendent, and the assurance was, indeed, wel- 
come intelligence. She waited for no farther 
dismissal, but by the help of the Nortons she 
secured good rooms at the best boarding- 
house in town, and quietly informing her fa- 
ther where she was going, she collected to- 
gether all she could strictly call her own (and 
that was wonderfully little), and removed to 
her new home. 

There, if alone, she was not more so than 
she had always been, and at least she was at 
peace, and mistress of her own actions. For 
a while she heard from the servants, who 
came to see her, sad stories of the reckless 
waste and disorder of her father’s house; 
then, as one by one the servants left, she 
heard no more. She never went there; she 
saw her father at his office whenever it was 
necessary to see him. She asked no ques- 
tions, but, month by month, she saw that he 
looked more worn and old. 

Dr. Norton, a younger brother of Addie’s 
father, boarded at the same house as Marga- 
ret. He was an unmarried man, many years 
older than she was, and had been her moth- 
er’s physician, and he remembered the pa- 
tient sweetness and untiring activity she had 
shown in the sick-room of the nervous in- 
valid; and with him and Addie she now 
often frequented places of public amuse- 
ment, from which she had hitherto been 
debarred, and gradually her life seemed 
growing less shy and lonely. 

The attentions of Dr. Norton were friend- 
ly, and his companionship agreeable; and, all 
unsuspected to herself, a new feeling of ten- 
derness for him was growing up in her heart, 
when she heard of the sudden death of her 
step-mother; and a day or two after the fu- 
neral Dr. Norton, who was still the medical 
attendant of the family, brought her a letter 
from her father. It was brief and cold (but 
that was the man’s nature), and it asked her 
to return and keep house for him. And then 
Dr. Norton, who, knowing Margaret’s shy na- 
ture, had been slowly feeling his way into 
her favor, startled and alarmed, spoke out 
and offered himself to her. 

Ah! too late, too late! Poor foolish man, 
did he not know “delays were dangerous ?” 
The opportunity was lost. Had he spoken 
only one month sooner, she would undoubt- 
edly have given him her promise; and once 
given, nothing would have induced her to re- 
call it; and she loved him (even more than 
she herself knew), for he was her first and 
only lover! But now her father, old, feeble, 
and lonely, was a too successful rival; her 
old, morbid sense of duty and self-sacrifice 
came to the surface again. She realized that 
she was no longer young; that in turning 
away from the strong arm that offered itself 


as a prop for her declining years, and from 
the loving heart that proffered her a life-lono 
shelter from the world’s cold and loneliness, 
she was turning away from her only chance 
of domestic happiness. But she did it, and. 
stifling the new-born hopes within her heart. 
she went back to the father who had cast he: 
off; for he was old and sad and lonely, and 
she his only child. ‘ 

Mr. Morrisson welcomed her back with 
more of warmth than she expected ; but 
when she saw the desolation and discom- 
fort in his home, the daughter did not won- 
der, for he loved his material comforts, and 
these were wofully lacking. 

So Margaret took her own old room again, 
got back some of the old servants, and grad- 
ually began the work of reformation and res- 
toration ; not in a hurried, ostentatious man- 
ner—nothing to worry the feeble master of the 
house—but, day by day, the old furniture, 
repaired or newly burnished, slipped back 
into its accustomed place again. Again the 
spare chamber was cleaned and set in prim 


| array, and its sacred precincts darkened toa 


“dim, religious light.” Again her mother’s 
picture, reclaimed from the attic, was restored 
to its old place on the wall. Again the ta- 
ble took on its wonted neatness and good or- 
der, and well-planned, relishing dishes took 
the place of coarse profusion and reckless ex- 
travagance ; gradually the neglected garden 
regained its flowery beauty and the door- 
yard its marvelous neatness; and gradually 
Mr. Morrisson’s brow grew less perplexed, 
and his step less sad and feeble. And this 
was possibly the happiest period of Mar- 
garet’s whole life, for she was like the 
Jews when they repaired the breaches in 
the wall of Jerusalem, and restored the old 
waste places. 

Eddie, the little curly-headed boy of othe: 
days, was still one of the household, giving 
to it the needed element of youth and life 
and merriment. He was now a fine, light- 
hearted young fellow, and not having his 
mother’s absurd jealousy to hold him back, 
made warm friends with Margaret; he called 
her “sister” now, and Margaret, who never 
had a brother, liked to hear him call her so, 
and encouraged it; and as he was wholly 
dependent upon his step-father, Margaret, 


| whose income, now that she lived at home, 


was beyond her personal needs, had it in 
her power to show him many substantial 
kindnesses. She it was that enabled him 
to take riding lessons, to join the boat- 
club, to study French, to join the dancing 
parties held in the public hall; and the lim- 
ited pocket-money her father allowed him 
was usually doubled by her; and he in re- 
turn worked with her in the garden, escort- 
ed her to places of amusement, and drove her 
out to ride, when she paid the stable bills. 
At the end of two years Dr. Norton cam¢ 
to tell her of his engagement, and Margaret, 


stifling an involuntary feeling of regret, 
shook hands with him kindly, and cordially 
congratulated him. Six months after, while 
the doctor’s recent marriage was still the 
topie of conversation, Margaret’s invalid fa- 
ther died suddenly of paralysis; and now 
Margaret was free, and again it was too late. 
And as the doctor, who was still the family 
yhysician, showed her every brotherly kind- 
ness. taking upon himself all the dreary ar- 
rangements which a son should have done, 
what wonder if in poor lonely Margaret’s 
heart there rose the desolate refrain, 
“Of all the sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been!” 


And now there was nobody left to her but 
Eddie. Mr. Morrisson’s will had left to his 
step-son only a small pittance; all the rest 
came to Margaret, who, with characteristic 
generosity, immediately doubled Edward’s 
portion, and then, quietly making her own 
will, named him as her sole heir. 

And still they lived on together as brother 


ind sister in the old homestead, and the lone- | 


ly hearted woman made a pet of the stranger 
beneath her roof, consulting his tastes, in- 
dulging his wishes, and fondly trusting in 
his brotherly attachment. Then she acci- 
dentally heard of his marked attentions to a 
young girl who was very pretty—and noth- 
ng more. 

Margaret did not believe it. Was she not 
in his confidence? would he not have at 

told her—she who had been his best 
friend through years—of this most impor- 
tant event in his whole life? She waited for 
his confidence, but it did not come, and she 
at last playfully questioned him upon the 
subject. 

To her surprise he faltered and hesitated, 
and then suddenly surprised her with the 
intelligence that he was already engaged to 
the girl. 

“Why Edward!” she said, reproachfully, 
for she was deeply wounded by his want of 
confidence in her, ‘this is a most imprudent 
step. What do you intend to do?” 

“To do, sister?” said Edward, drawing 
himself up. ‘“ Why, marry her, of course.” 

“Oh yes, I did not mean to doubt that,” 
said Margaret, sadly smiling at the boy’s 
weak assumption of dignity: “I meant how 
can you support a wife? What have you to 
live upon ?” 

“Well, really,” replied Eddie, with calm 
composure, “I had not quite got to that. I 
supposed we could all—” He hesitated; 
Margaret had made him feel himself so much 
at home with her that he had virtually for- 
gotten that his rights were not equal to her 
own—that he had no right there except in 
her kindness and courtesy. 

“T supposed, dear Margaret 
not all live here together ?” 

“No,” said Margaret, decidedly, “that can 


least 


Could we 
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not be. I tried it once with your mother: I 
will never try it again.” 
“Yes, Margaret,” remonstrated Edward : 
“but this would be different.” 
“Yes,” said Margaret, bitterly 
young man’s 


for the 
vexed het 
“ves, Edward, I mean it shail be very differ 
ent.” 


cool assurance 


“ But, sister, you are unjust, you are prej 


udiced ; you do not know Fanny.” 
“Whose fault has that been, Edward? No, 
I do not know her, but I have heard of her.” 
“What have you heard ?” 
flushing up hotly. 
the way you mean,” said 
Margaret, calmly. “I have heard that she is 
a pretty face, and nothing more; as unfitted 
to be your wife, Edward, as you are unfit to 
be her husband.” 


said Edward, 


= Nothing, in 


“By George! Margaret, this is too much,” 
said Edward, rising in sudden anger, “ and ] 
will not bearit! You have no right to speak 
to me so: you are not my sister.” 

“T know it,” said Margaret ; “I am not.” 

“No,” continued the young man, passion- 
ately, ““we are not kin; there’s no relation- 
ship; we call each other brother and sister, 
but there is no real tie between us.” 

“Notthe slightest,” said Margaret, bitterly. 

“T mean,” said Edward, cooling down a 
little, “that we are in reality nothing to each 
other.” 

“Nothing at all to each other!” repeated 
Margaret ; and it was as if the lips of a corps 
had unclosed and spoken, so hollow and me- 
tallic, so dreary and dirge-like, was the voice 
in which she spake. ‘ And you have only 
to choose between us.” 

7 Yes, and I choose the woman I love the 
woman who loves me!” said Edward, with 
ajl a boy’s reckless impetuosity. 

“Very well,” said Margaret; and as she 
lifted her eyes to his, it seemed to him like 
looking into the eyes of the dead, so dull and 
leaden, so unseeing and absent, was thei 
gaze; and the boy’s heart smote him. 

“Margaret! sister!” he said, visibly soft- 
ening. 

“No, no!” said Margaret, writhing away 
from him, and holding up her cold, trem- 
bling hands as if to repel him; “not sister; 
never again ; there is no relationship 
not of kin 
are nothing to each other !” 

And so they parted. Margaret made no 
moan, no complaint; but this last blow from 
the hand of the boy she loved struck home. 
To him who so coolly cast her off she had de- 
voted herself for years with all the watchful 
tenderness of a loving mother, all the indul- 
gent beneficence of an older sister, and she 
“was nothing to him.” Quietly, without os- 
tentation, she made a new will, and in the 
place of “Edward Tracy,” she substituted 
the words, ‘“ My true friend and valued phy- 
sician, James Norton,” for she knew now that 


we are 


there is no tie between us—we 
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he was the only being on earth that had ever 
truly loved her. 

She had no actual disease, and day by day 
she went on in the dull, lonely round of her 
daily duties, but day by day the slow step 
grew slower, and the feeble pulse more fee- 
ble still, for she had nothing more to live 
for. And when the slow step faltered—and 
stopped—when “the whole head grew sick, 
and the whole heart faint,” then calmly she 
“laid her down to sleep, and prayed the Lord 
her soul to keep.” Poor Margaret! she was 
lonely in her life, and lonely in death; and 
even from the world unknown no sweet, fa- 
miliar spirit stretched out loving arms to wel- 
come her. But will it be ever so? Will not 


He whose attribute it is that “He setteth the | 


solitary in families” comfort her, “ even as 
one whom his mother comforteth?” Was 
that pure, patient, uncomplaining life of gen- 
erous self-sacrifice and devotion to others a 
waste of existence? Was it a failure? 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—A ccounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 
ton Public Life during several Administrations, 

EXTEMPORANEOUS EFFORTS. 
DESIRE to be thought superior to the 
necessity of laborious preparation when 

about to make an elaborate effort, to be con- 
sidered able to trust safely to the inspiration 
of the occasion, has always been a besetting 
weakness in many of our public men. The 
affectation of pretending to be equal to any 
emergency, and of needing no study or re- 
search in discussing important questions, so 
common among our distinguished orators 
and statesmen, argues a curious misconcep- 
tion of the popular judgment on the sub- 
ject. The people are naturally incredulous 
in respect to the creative power of their 
representatives, and then they are indiffer- 
ent to great bursts of genius. It is some- 
thing which they do not comprehend, being 
rather inclined, as a general thing, to adopt 
Dr. Johnson’s saying, that genius was noth- 


ing but persistent effort well directed. An | 


elaborate and well-written essay impresses 
the popular mind more than a brilliant ex- 
temporaneous display. The number of those 
who have the privilege of hearing the elo- 
quence of our public men is so small in pro- 
portion to the readers thereof that the fame 
of spoken efforts is as nothing when com- 
pared with the reputation created by pub- 
lished speeches. Perhaps the highest intel- 
lectual enjoyment is derived from listening 
to an extemporaneous debate, springing up 
unexpectedly in the course of current legis- 
lation. These exhibitions take place more 
rarely every year. A third of a century ago 











they were of frequent oceurrence in both 
wings of the Capitol. Lately deliberate anq 
prepared efforts have mainly superseded the 
old-fashioned debates. It was very different 
in the old time. Scarcely an important bil] 
came before either House upon which ther 

was not an off-hand, rattling debate, whic] 

commanded the undivided attention of th: 

body, as well as of the large auditory gener- 
ally present. A majority of the Senators 
were so well instructed upon all topies that 

came under discussion, and generally so wel! 
equipped, that they needed no special prep- 
aration on any subject. And the most pro- 
found and complicated question was thor- 
|oughly expounded and illustrated in th: 

course of a free-and-easy discussion, collo- 
quial and familiar in tone, yet most instruct- 
ive and satisfactory. On these occasions 
Senators almost always spoke to the ques- 
tion, and rarely for display ; and the amount 

| of information on the points under consider- 
| ation and of general knowledge contributed 
on these occasions challenged the admiration 
of every hearer. Of course much was ex- 
pected from the chief ornaments of the Sen- 
ate—Messrs. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster 
being so designated by general consent, and 
they were usually listened to with more 
marked attention than any of their contem- 
poraries ; but such men as Wright, Benton, 
Crittenden, Rives, Evans, Clayton, Choate, 
Phelps, and many others of less note, rarely 
failed to speak with much force and effect. 
Mr. Crittenden was one of the most effective 
and popular debaters in the Senate. He 
rarely made a set speech, and never opened 
the debate, unless it was upon a bill report- 
ed from a committee of which he was chair- 
man. But he was always happy in retort or 
reply ; and he often triumphed in a contro- 
versial discussion, even when engaged with 
an antagonist of a more potent intellectual 
structure and superior culture. He was 
ready, dextrous, fertile in resources, and al- 
ways thoroughly self-possessed. He de- 
lighted in arguments that were mixed up 
with mild and courteous personalities, and 
never objected to retorts in kind. In con- 
| tests of this description he was never over- 
| matched, and rarely met his equal. He 
never was known to forego an opportunity 
| for a tilt with an antagonist of ability and 
character. He often had encounters with 
| Mr. Buchanan, a man of considerable strength 
| in an argument, and whose long experience 
in public affairs had qualified him to con- 
tend, frequently with credit to himself, with 
the most distinguished men in the Senate. 
He was not a dextrous or versatile man, 
and Crittenden always got the better of him 
in their skirmishes in public debate as well 
as in private conversation. On one occasion 
Mr. Buchanan had undertaken to uphold a 
scheme of Mr. Van Buren’s administration to 
| control the Florida Indians by means of a 











local military force, which was called “ sed- 


entary militia.” Mr. Crittenden, who al- 
wavs saw the ludicrous side of every ques- 
tion. threw such a flood of ridicule upon the 
project, and upon Mr. Buchanan as its advo- 
cate, that the latter shrank from the encoun- 
ter, and the plan of the administration went 
pv the board. 

At a party where a large portion of Con- 
gress and a sprinkling of citizens were pres- 
ent, given by the “ Mess at Kennedy’s,” a 
Senatorial cotillion was formed, late in the 
evening, when fun and frolic were rife. It 
was made up of Senators, at the instance of 
Colonel Sevier, of Arkansas, and consisted, 
on the part of the gentlemen, of Messrs. 
Buchanan, Crittenden, Sevier, and Barrow 
of Louisiana. Crittenden and Buchanan 
stood opposite to each other, and the con- 
trast between the lithe, alert activity of the 
supple Kentuckian and the ponderous, ele- 
phantine clumsiness of the gigantic Penn- 
sylvanian was very striking. In the move- 
ment termed “forward and back” Mr. Bu- 
chanan cautiously projected one foot a short 
distance, and leaned his body forward in a 
singularly ungraceful manner, evidently havy- 
ng no aptitude for the amusement. ‘ Hur- 
ry up, Buck!” said Mr. Crittenden. ‘ What 
the mischief is the matter with you? Tm 
sorry for your partner. Clearly your left 
leg has never been to dancing-school.” 

But I am digressing. The topic which I 
wished to consider was the proclivity of 
prominent men to claim that their most 
brilliant productions were the result not of 
study, research, and laborious preparation, 
but of spontaneous, extemporaneous effort 
the inspiration of genius—indicating a de- 
gree of creative power such as hardly ever 
pertains to human intellect. Marshall of 
Kentucky, one of the most brilliant orators 
of his time, and a man of large scholarly at- 
tainments, who had as much of that mystical 
quality called genius as any of his contem- 
poraries in Congress, was full of affectation 
in this regard. He spoke readily without 
preparation, his ideas following each other 
consecutively and with uncommon force; 
but he never trusted to the inspiration of 
the moment when there was opportunity 
for studying up the subject and arranging 
liis thoughts in advance. He had a habit 
of absenting himself from the Capitol for 
days at a time, every hour of which he de- 
voted to reading and study, his acquaint- 
ances generally supposing him to be en- 
gaged in a debauch. After getting thor- 
oughly crammed and armed at every point, 
he would come into the House looking ex- 
hausted and haggard, giving color to the no- 
tion that he had been on a frolic, and watch- 
ing his opportunity, would pour forth the 
fruits of his study in a strain of off-hand, 
striking eloquence that hardly ever failed 
to astonish his hearers. And the remark 
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was often heard, “What a brilliant man! 
What could he not accomplish if he was in- 
dustrious and regular in his habits!” 

Mr. Preston, for some time Mr. Calhoun’s 
colleague in the Senate, an accom- 
plished gentleman and a very popular ora- 
tor. 


was 


He never spoke without command 
ing the attention cf his hearers, and few 
men in Congress had a higher reputation for 
But 
he never spoke without the most ample and 
careful preparation. Soon after he retired 
from Congress he was chosen president of a 
college in South Carolina. In an address 
to the students he said he knew of no such 
thing natural inspiration. 
Whatever of reputation he had acquired 
was by dint of constant, untiring labor. He 
had trusted to study and hard work solely. 
He never spoke in Congress or to a popular 
assemblage without arranging what he had 
to say, and even premeditating his sentences 
and the precise collocation of his words. 
And he assured his hearers that the only 
road to public distinction lay through the 
field of study and research. 

Mr. Webster was so thoroughly instructed 
upon all subjects which came under discus- 
sion in Congress that he was equal to al- 
most any occasion, and rarely needed any 
special preparation. And yet he was not 
above the weakness of concealing his stud- 
ies, and the sources whence he drew his in- 
spiration. No man better understood the 
weight and value of language than Mr. Web- 
ster, and what he said was always marked 
by precision and perspicuity ; but when cop- 
ing with a formidable antagonist he omitted 
no means that promised to aid him in the 
He was accustomed to speak of the 
master production of his life, his celebrated 
reply to Hayne, as a sort of casual effort, 
made on the spur of the moment, without 
much previous consideration. 

Probably the two men in public life who 
could most safely trust to their own re- 
sources and acquirements, under all cir- 
cumstances, were Mr. Adams and Mr. Cal- 
houn. The endowments of Mr. Calhoun 
were of a higher order, and his creative 
power was superior to that of Mr. dams; 
but the “old man eloquent,” as he was call- 
ed, had a memory tenacious, and his 
knowledge was so extensive and exact, that 
he never seemed to need any special prepa- 
ration. He was the most laborious and me- 
thodical man in Congress, and probably in 
the country. He kept a voluminous diary, 
in which every event, incident, or circum- 
stance of the day was carefully noted down; 
and this, with his habits of industry, made 
him a very doctor in all matters of contro- 
versy and argument. It was a knowledge 
of his complete equipment and his power 
as an antagonist that prompted the reply 
of Mr. Clay, when asked when he purposed 


brilliant extemporaneous eloquence. 


as genius or 


contest. 


SO 
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to renew the discussion with Mr. Adams on 


the vexed question of the fisheries of the | 


Mississippi, as connected with the treaty of 
Ghent. Finding himself getting the worst 
of the argument, Mr. Clay closed the con- 
sideration of the matter, so far as he was 
concerned, with the remark that he should 


drop the subject, hoping to renew it at some | 


future period more favorable for calm dis- 
cussion, when he expected to show that Mr. 
Adams was altogether in the wrong. Some 
time afterward a friend asked him when he 


proposed to reopen the controversy. Nev- | 


er!” was his emphatic reply. ‘Aman must 


be a born fool who voluntarily engages in a | 


controversy with Mr. Adams on a question 
of fact. I doubt whether he was ever mis- 
taken in his life. And then, if he happens 
to be in doubt about any thing, he has his 


inevitable diary, in which he has recorded | 


every thing that has occurred since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution.” 

In every thing pertaining to the treaty of 
Ghent Mr. Adams was unquestionably more 
accurately informed than any or all of his 
associates in the negotiation. And the mode 
in which he obtained this general and mi- | 
nute information is thus described : When 


the American commissioners, consisting of | 


Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, Bayard, and Clay, 
with Jonathan Russell, secretary, met for 
consultation, they locked themselves in an 
apartment at the hotel for the purpose of 
preparing a protocol for a treaty. It was 
resolved that every proposition should be 
in writing, and the name of the mover 
should be thereto attached. The secret 
conclave was continued for three days, dur- 
ing which time the room was inaccessible to 
outsiders. After the deliberations of the 


commissioners had resulted in a projet for | 
a treaty, the meeting was dissolved. Mr. | 


Adams remarked that there was a little sta- 
tionery left, which might as well be saved. 
“Let the Yankee indulge his economicai | 
propensities,” said Mr. Clay, as he and his 
colleagues, with the exception of Mr. Adams, 
passed out of the room. But the paper, etc., 
was not the object of Mr. Adams. He gath- 
ered up the memoranda scattered over the 
floor, and was thus in possession of an ar- 
mory of facts against which no man could | 
successfully contend. 

The transition is rather abrupt than other- 
wise, but I do not know how I can more ap- 
propriately introduce a scrap sent me by Mr. 
M‘Keon than in this connection. In de- 


scribing, in a former number, an attack of | 


Mr. Evans, of Maine, upon Mr. Adams, in the 
House, I incidentally mentioned the name 


of Mr. John M‘Keon, ther a member of Con- | 


gress from this city. That gentleman kind- 
ly sends to the publishers the subjoined par- 
agraphs : 

After Mr. Evans’s philippie against Mr 
Adams, the general expectation of the mem- 
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| bers of the House of Representatives was 
that Mr. Adams would answer Mr. Evans's 
jattack. Mr. Evans himself expected it, as 
will be seen by an interview between him 
and Mr. M‘Keon. Months passed on, })y; 
nothing was said by Mr. Adams on the sub- 
ject, and it was evident that Mr. Adams 
would not attack again. As the session was 
drawing to a close, M‘Keon and Evans were 
walking up and down the hall of the House 
of Representatives in the rear of the Speak- 
er’s chair, when M‘Keon incidentally referred 
to the scene between Evans and Adams, and 
the bitter assault of Evans, and said, “I have 
been waiting, Mr. Evans, for Adams’s answer 
to you, but I fear we are doomed to disap- 
pointment.” ‘“ Well,” said Evans, smiling, 
“T have been waiting for the old man to 
attack me, but he will not do it, I believe 
| Had he attacked me, you would have heard 
| one of the most brilliant extemporaneous ef- 
| forts ever delivered in this House, which J 
| have been preparing for four months. But | 
jam glad Adams has not come at me again.” 
This is not the only instance where so- 
| called extemporaneous efforts have been pre- 
pared for a long time. Ogden Hoffman told 
| an old member of Congress that he watched 
his opportunity for a whole year to attack 
Mr. Cambreleng, one of his colleagues from 
| New York. At last the opportunity arrived, 
and Hoffman assailed Cambreleng in a mas- 
terly speech which electrified the House, but 
which Hoffman had prepared with the great- 
est care, and which to the members appeared 
to be wholly an extemporaneous effort. 








GREELEY AND THE “EVENING JOURNAL.” 

It is now thirty-two years since I sat side 
by side with Horace Greeley at a reporter's 
desk in the Senate of tne State of New York. 
| The Whigs at the preceding election had ob- 
beeen complete control of the Legislatur: 
for the first time since the party which op- 
posed the administrations of General Jack- 
| son and Mr. Van Buren adopted that term 
to designate the organization. Mr. Seward 
| was ele cted Governor over Governor Marcy 
in 1838, and a majority of the House of As- 
| sembly was chosen from that party the same 
| year, as it had been in 1837. But the Sena- 
tors being elected by classes, under the con- 
stitution of 1821, only one going out yearly 
from each of the eight Senatorial districts, 
the Democrats retained the ascendency in 
that body until 1840. The Whig leaders, no- 
tably Messrs. Seward and Weed, wishing to 
reap all the advantages of the new situa- 
tion, and to consolidate and strengthen the 
| party with reference to future operations, 
imported Mr. Greeley from New York to act 
as reporter for the Evening Journal, and to 
|eontribute to its editorial columns as oc- 
le casion might require. The Journal was at 







. | that time one of the very ablest papers in 


[the country. Governor Seward and John 


IN ABSENCE. 


. Spencer, then Secretary of State, were 
among its frequent contributors. Mr. Love- 
ridge, invited to Albany from Troy by the 
Governor with the promise of being surro- 

ate of the county, wrote regularly for the 
Journal. He was a man of fine genius, a 
ready and very forcible writer, and his ed- 
‘torial contributions were much admired. 
Mr. Weed, a very forcible and admirable 
paragraphist, more distinguished as a party 
manager than as a newspaper writer, but 
quite equal to the popular requirements of 
that day, wrote short, stirring articles that 
were much admired all over the country. 
His style was terse, compact; he was ag- 
gressive and dictatorial; he made his as- 
sertions positively and dogmatically, rarely 
attempted to argue a question, and never 
wasted his time in defending an untenable 
position. What passed for capital news- 
paper writing at that time would make no 
impression on the public mind to-day. 

Journalism thirty or forty years ago was 
a feeble instrumentality compared with the 
great, comprehensive, and ably written news- 
papers of the present day. Here and there 
the rival parties had an organ of great pow- 
er and corresponding influence. In fact, it 
may be doubted whether the authority of 
individual journals such as the Washington 
Globe, Albany Argus, Richmond Enquirer, 
Charleston Mercury, Isaac Hill’s New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, and the Courier and Enquirer 
was not greater than that exercised by an 
equal number of newspapers scattered over 
the country at the present day. What I 
mean to say is, that the newspaper press of 
1873, considered in the aggregate, controls 
public opinion, influences the action of Con- 
gress, and checks legislative and municipal 
rascality to an extent of which the last gen- 
eration had no conception. The amount 
and variety of mental labor bestowed upon 
a daily issue of one of the great metropoli- 
tan papers would have served the average 
newspaper of forty -years ago for a month. 
In our large Western towns newspaper es- 
tablishments have grown up rivaling in the 
completeness of their appointments, the abil- 
ity with which they are conducted, the ex- 
tent and variety of resources, and the amount 
of receipts the average of the journals of the 
great Atlantic cities. Probably the country 
press generally has less weight and consid- 
eration now than then. The general tend- 
ency is to centralization. Railroads and 
telegraphs have increased the importance 
of the great centres, politically and other- 
wise, while the consequence of interior lo- 
calities has been proportionally diminished. 

Probably there was no more effective pro- 
vincial political instrumentality in the coun- 
try than the Evening Journal; but the paper 
was a means rather than an end with Mr. 
Weed. He was an ambitious, aspiring man, 
and he prided himself more upon his position 
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as a leader in the party than as the head of 
a great newspaper. But he was often battled 
by the stronger will of his political associ- 
ates. Lewis Benedict was one of the con- 
trolling spirits of the Whig party. He in- 
sisted that his son should have the oftice of 
surrogate ; and such was the force of his will 
and determination that he defeated Weed, 
overawed the Governor, and constrained 
him to forfeit his voluntary pledge to Love- 
ridge. This controversy led to a quarrel be- 
tween Weed and Benedict, the retirement 
of Loveridge, and the necessity for the serv- 
ices of Greeley on the Journal. He was net 
a good reporter, for he preferred to state 
what ought to have been said by Senators 
rather than to give their own language, 
and this course gave great offense. General 
Root, Mark Sibley, and other prominent men 
in the body were annoyed at Greeley’s meth- 
ods, and remonstrated with much earnest- 
ness both with Weed and Greeley himself. 
Greeley was no more amenable to criticism 
or advice a third of a century ago than dur- 
ing his maturer years; so he threw up his 
engagement in a paroxysm made up of in- 
dignation and disgust, and returned to New 
York. 

Greeley wrote at that time with the same 
ase and fluency which marked his produc- 
tions at a more mature age. Perhaps there 
was less compactness and simplicity then, 
and the severe conciseness of style which he 
attained in his later years was not notice- 
able in his earlier days. His diction resem- 
bled closely that of Cobbett, although it was 
not so deformed by the coarseness which of- 
fended readers of refined and cultivated taste 
in the writings of the sturdy old Englishman. 
Greeley was always perspicuous and forcible, 
rarely used a superfluous or inaccurate word, 
and his services with the pen were highly 
estimated by the Whig leaders. But his 
feelings were deeply wounded by the criti- 
cisms to which his conduct as reporter in 
the Senate was subjected by Senators and 
others, and as no concessions were made to 
assuage his griefs, a renewal of his relations 
with the Whig leaders at Albany was not 
practicable. 


IN ABSENCE. 


Tnover spices lure me, and the rose-tree throws 
Its heart of fragrance to beguile the sense— 
Though warm airs woo me, and the beanty grows 
Intense— 
Though sunsets ravish with their blue and gold, 
And amber moons enchant the tropic zone, 
Love grows a-weary, and my heart a-cold, 
Alone! 
Then come, my darling, come again to me, 
Nor linger longer on the far-off shore; 
Between us there shall roll the cruel sea 
No more. 
I long to clasp you in a fond embrace, 
And tell you, tell you with my every breath, 
I ne’er again will miss your loving face 
Till death. 
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has illustrated the lives of the generals of 


of the men who subscribed their} the Revolution in the same way. 


names to the Declaration of Independence, | 


From these superb, nay, wonderful yo] 


but few of us know how they wrote in the | umes, illustrative of the lives of the Signers, 
text of letters or other writings, or their | have been drawn the chief materials for th, 


methods of expression in epistles. To re- | 


veal their styles of penmanship, and modes 


construction of these papers. The illustra 
tions consist of an engraved fac-simile of a 


of some of them in the expression of their | sentence in a letter, by which the style of 
thoughts in letters, is the chief object of | the handwriting of each Signer is shown, 


these papers. 
The materials for such revelations have | 
been drawn from the full treasury of auto- | 


| with that of his signature to such letter, 


Full copies, or extracts, or a synopsis of the 
contents of these letters are given, with notes 


graphic and pictorial wealth of Thomas Ad- | explanatory of facts and allusions contained 


dis Emmet, M.D., of the city of New York. | 
He kindly gave the freedom of its range to | 
the writer, who has already, in a preceding | 
number of this Magazine, spoken of Dr. | 
Emmet’s rare collections and his generous | 
use of them. He owns autograph letters of 
every signer of the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence excepting Button Gwinnett, of Geor- | 
gia, from whose hand, it is believed, none 
exists in this country—only his signature to 
letters—and John Hart. Dr. Emmet also 
owns a large number of autograph letters | 
of persons of eminence who corresponded 
with the Signers, or with others, upon topics 
connected with the earlier history of our re- 
public, together with valuable manuscript 
documents, contemporary newspapers, polit- 
ical broadside publications, and thousands of | 
pictures, such as portraits of men and wom- 
en, buildings and scenery, in America, and 
illustrations of remarkable events in our | 
history. These he has used in illustrating, 
in the peculiar manner known as “ laying 
down,” on fine drawing paper, a Biography 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- | 


ence, written by John Sanderson, Robert | 


| 
| 
| 


Wain, Jun., and others, and published orig- | 
inally in Philadelphia, in seven volumes. 
By the mode of illustrating above alluded 
to an edition of nine octavo volumes has, 
under the hand of Dr. Emmet, expanded into | 
nineteen folio ones, with a title-page for each, | 
and a printed index for the whole. There | 
are in the whole work, so enlarged, almost | 
3000 illustrations, of which there are 1396 | 
portraits (80 of them in water-color), 935 | 
views of places, things, and events, 324 au- | 
tograph letters and documents, and 136} 
head and tail pieces on India paper, and ex- 
quisitely engraved. Among the water-color 
sketches are portraits of fifty-one of the fifty- 
six Signers. In the introduction are por- 
traits and autographs of Charles the Second | 
and the first three Georges, of Louis XIV., 
William Penn, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Oglethorpe, John Hampden, and others, with | 
those of Napoleon the First. Dr. Emmet | 


in them, with brief sketches of the writers. 
The names of the Signers so treated are here 
presented in alphabetical order. The fol- 
lowing preliminary observations are made 
in elucidation of the subject: 

Early in June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, offered a resolution in the Con- 
tinental Congress, then sitting in the State- 
house at Philadelphia, “That these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 


| and independent states; and that all polit- 


ical connection between us and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” Further action on this resolution 
was postponed till the Ist of July following. 
Meanwhile a committee of five, of which 
Thomas Jefferson was chairman, were ap- 
pointed to prepare a Declaration of Inde- 


| pendence, that no time might be lost in the 
| event of the passage of Lee’s resolution. To 


the ready pen of Jefferson was assigned the 


task of writing it ; and after several amend- 
| ments made by others of the committee had 
| been agreed to, a copy, in the chairman’s 


small round hand, was reported with the 


| resolution. On the 2d of July that resolu- 


tion was passed, but debates on the form of 


| the Declaration continued until the 4th, 
| when it, too, was adopted, at about the 


hour of two o’clock in the afternoon. It 
was signed on that day by John Hancock, 
the President of Congress, only. It was or- 
dered to be engrossed on parchment, and the 
copy so prepared to be signed by all the del- 
egates who had voted in the affirmative. 
That important act was performed on the 
second day of August following, when the 
names of the fifty-four delegates then pres- 
ent were affixed to the document. It was 
afterward signed by two others—Thomas 
M‘Kean, of Delaware, and Matthew Thorn- 
ton, of New Hampshire. The former was 
absent in August with a regiment of City 
Associators of Philadelphia, and the latter 
was not a member of Congress until the suc- 
ceeding autumn, when he obtained permis- 
sion to sign it. 








SIGNERS OF THE 


In com] li: ance with an order of Congress | 


the 13th of January, 1777, an au- 
thenticated printed copy of the Declaration, 
vith the printed names of the members who 
id to same, sent to 
‘each of the United States,” with a request 
should the put 
To each of these copies the auto- 
graph signature of John Hancock, as Presi- 
dent of Congress, and that of Charles Thom- 
son, as secretary of that body, were attached. 
[hese broadsides were printed in Baltimore 
by Mary Katharine Goddard, a sister of Will- 
iam Goddard, printer. 


ven on 


subseribed the was 


at they ‘have same on 


record.” 


barrassed in his business, and she ably con- 
ducted his affairs in her own name for 

ght years, from 1773. 
sides is in Dr. 


about 
One of these broad- 
Emmet’s collection. 
First in the order we have chosen appears 
ie hame of 

JOHN ADAMS. 


He was an honest, impetuous, outspoken 
vain, egotistical, opinionated ; 
observer of men and things, too frank for a 
successful partisan politician or diplomate, 
and an unselfish patriot. 
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“Your Old Friend 
of Honor 
very 


more 


1 the source of most of th 
meaning John 
and Integrity, altho’, 
impartial, he 
than your 
has some 


Adams] is 


very frat 


a man 
to be ik and 
can not easily 
humble Servant, g } 
Notions of Elegance, Rank, 
carried rather too far. He 
public Monies have been too freely 
ias often opposed. The 
know Franklin), 
he , hates to offend, 
any opinion until obliged to do it, 
it is necessary you should be informed, that he 
whelmed with a correspondence from all Quarters, 
most of them upon trifling subjects, and in a more 
trifling Style, with unmeaning Visits from Multitudes 
chiefly from the Vanity of having it to say 


lemper, 
Dig- 
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been 


ana 


nity that may be has 


here, 


personally (meaning Dr. 


issued and | other you 
gh 
gives 


and 
is Over- 


and thou 
and seldom 
I know also, 


loves his ease 


a a hotine anl f 
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ter, never before published, written from 
near Paris, on the 7th of December, 
1778, is so characteristic of the man, and so 
full of interesting gossip concerning his col- 
that I give it full. Mr. Adams 
was then forty-three years of age, and was 
joint commissioner of the United States at 
the French court with Dr. Franklin and 
Arthur Lee. He had succeeded Silas Deane 
in April of that year. Finding a want of 
harmony between Franklin and Lee, he had 
advised Congress to intrust the mission to 
one man, expecting, perhaps, that John 
Adams would be that person. The election 
of Dr. Franklin to be “ Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary,” in September, showed a disposition on 
the part of Congress to make the Sage the 
sole commissioner, which they did. Adams 
had doubtless heard of this measure, and 
that intelligence evidently inspired and gave 
tone to his letter. The custom then preva- 
lent of using capital initials for the names 
of nouns, and sometimes of other parts of 
speech, is well illustrated in this letter. 
all the other letters the modern style will be 
followed in the printing. Here is the epistle: 


Passy ’ 


leagues, in 


In | 


| and this Misunderstanding was no secret at Court 


“There is another thing which 
mention: there are so many private 
and Gentlemen, that he 


I am obliged to 
Families, Ladies 
visits so often, and they are 
so fond of him that he can not well avoid it, and so 
much Intercourse with Academicians, that all these 
Things together keep his Mind in such a constant 
state of Dissipation, that if he is left alone here the 
public Business will suffer in a degree beyond De- 
scription, provided our Affairs are continued upon 
the present footing. If, indeed, you take out of his 
Hands the Public Treasury, and the Direction of the 
Frigates and Continental Vessels that are sent here, 
and all Commercial Affairs, and intrust them to Per- 
sons to appointed by Congress, at Nantes and 
Bordeaux, I should think it would be best to have 
him here alone, with such a Secretary as you can con- 
fide in; but if he is left here alone, even with such a 
Secretary, and all Maritime and Commercial and pe- 
cuniary, aS well as political, affairs are left in his 
Hands, I am persuaded that France and America both 
will have Reason to repent it. He is not only so in- 
dolent that Business will be neglected, but you know 
that altho’ he has as determined a soul as any Man, 
yet it is his constant Policy never to say yes or no de- 
cidedly but when he can not avoid it; and it is cer- 
tain that in order to preserve the Friendship between 
the two Countries your Minister here must upon some 
occasions speak freely and without Reserve, preserv- 
ing Decency and Politeness at the same Time. 

“Both he and the other Colleague were, I am sorry 
to say it, in a constant opposition to your Old Friend, 
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the City, or in the Sea-port Towns, either to French, | be likely to have unhappy Effects both with you a; 


English, or Americans, and this was carried so far 





that Insinuations, I have been told, have been made | 
snd (the writer], not by | 





at Court against your Old Fri« 
either of his Colleagues, that I have ever heard, but 
probably by somebody or other emboldened by and 
taking advantage of the Misunderstanding among the 
three, that he was too friendly with his Lordship, 
and was much attached to Lord Shelburne, and even 


that he corresponded with his Lordship, and com- } 


municated Intelligence to him. This, whoever sug- 
gested it, I am perfectly confident was a cruel Calum- 
ny, and would not have made an Impression if the Col- 
leagues had contradicted it in the manner that you and 


I should have done. You and I had opportunity to | 


know his attachment to our Cause long before Hos- 
tilities commenced, and I have not a color of ground 
for Suspicion that from that Time to this he has devi- 
ated an Iota from the Cause of his Country in Thought, 
Word, or Deed. When he left England, or soon aft- 
er, he wrote a letter of mere Compliment to his Lord- 
ship, a mere Card to bid him farewell, and received 
such another in return, which, he assures me, are all 


the Letters that ever passed between them, and I have } 


not a doubt of the Truth of it. 

“The other Gentleman, whom you know, I need 
not say much of [meaning Arthur Lee]. You know 
his Ambition, his Desire of making a Fortune, and of 
promoting his Relations. You also know his Art, 
and his Enterprise. Such Characters are often useful, 
altho’ always to be carefully watched and controuled, 
especially in such a Government as ours. 

‘“‘There has been so much said in America and 
among Americans here about his making a Fortune 
by Speculating in English Funds, and by private 
Trade, that it is saying nothing new to mention it. 
Our Countrymen will naturally desire to know if it is 
true, and it will be expected of me that I should say 
something of it. I assure you I know nothing about 
it. An intimate Friend of his, who recommended the 
Major to you, certainly speculated largely in the 
Funds, from whence suspicions arose that the other 
was concerned with him, but I know of no Proof ‘hat 
he was. Combinations, Associations, CopartnerslLips 


in Trade, have been formed here, in which he and his | 


Brothers are supposed to be connected, but I know 
nothing more than you do about them. But suppos- 


ing it was proved yt he speculated and traded, the | 
Question is whether it was justifiable. Neither you | 


nor I should have done it, most certainly. Nor would 


it have been forgiven in eitherof Us. Whoever makes | 


Profits in public Life, neither of Us must be the Man. 
But it does not prove it unlawful in him. If he did 
not employ the Public Money, nor so much of his 
Time as to neglect the Public Business, where is the 
Harm ? that is the Question; and it ought to be re- 
membered that he was here a long Time, not as Am- 
bassador, Envoy, Commissioner, Minister, or in any 
other Trust or Character, from Congress, but merely 
as an agent for the Committee of Commerce and Cor- 
respondence. 

‘Some of the Gentlemen of Character who are now 
in America from this Country have had Prejudices im- 
printed into them against your old Correspondent [the 
writer}. I am extremely sorry for this, because I think 
it is against a worthy Character, and because it will 


tid 


} 
abroad. a 
| ‘The other Gentleman [meaning Silas Deane), whose 
consolation when left out by his first constituents ‘i " 
that he stood well with the Body to which he was ge; t 
consoled himself, also, when recalled by that body, y ith 
the thought that he was esteemed by y¢ Court w! 
he had resided. This, no doubt, will be displayed j 
all its variegated colors. The letter from the Ministey 
expressing his Esteem, the Present from an hicher 
| Person [the King of France], and, above all. the 

Fleet [of Beaumarchais), and the Magnificence y 
companied it, will be all repeated and rung in chang: 
in order to magnify Merit; yet I am sorry to see j; 
the Newspapers such expressions as these, ‘ Mr. 
| who was the principal Negotiator.’ Such expressior 
| if true, might not to be used, because they have o; 
| a Tendency to occasion Division and Animosity, ani 
| can not do any Good. But there is Cause to doubt 
| the Justice of them. In short, I think, upon an Ex- 
| amination of the Treaties, and a comparison of them 

with the Treaties and Instructions sent from Congr 
| —I think it was probable that there was not 


























Discussion in the Case. I wish with all my heart there 
| had been more. 
| “This Letter is not so free as I wish to write you, 
but still it is too free to be used without Discretion, 
| You will use it, accordingly, only for the Public Good, 
Knowing the Animosity that has been in two agai 
| me here, which I believe to have been [carrik 
an] unwarrantable length, knowing the Inveteracy of 
many subalterns and collateral Characters, which I 
| think is injurious to the individual as well as the 
| Public, and knowing that you will have these Things 
in Contemplation and much at Heart, I have said thus 
{much of my Lieutenants upon this subject, which, I 
| hope, will do no Harm.” 








SAMUEL ADAMS. 


One of the sternest and most uncompro- 
mising of the Puritan patriots who worked 
unselfishly to secure our independence was 
Samuel Adams, who was fifty-two years of 
|} age when he entered the First Continental 
Congress, in 1774. At every stage of the 
great Revolution of which that Congress 
| was a forerunner, he was among the bold- 

est of his compatriots in the enunciation of 
| the rights of the people and denunciation 
| of the wrong-doings of their oppressors. He 
| shrank from no duty, and feared no man. 
When General Gage advised him to make 
his peace with his king, the austere Puritan 
| replied, “I trust I have long since made my 
| peace with the King of kings. No personal 
| considerations shall induce me to abandon 
| the righteous cause of my country.” 

In a letter in the collection before me, 
written at Boston on the 17th of Decem- 
| ber, 1785, to Richard Henry Lee, Mr. Adams 
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congratulates the Virginian on his re-election 
to Congress, by which he was again “ hon- 
ored with the confidence of his countrymen,” 
his fellow-citizens of Virginia. He expresses 
the wish “that the seats in that sacred hall 
might ever be filled with men of true wisdom. 
[his wish,” he continues, “I know can not 
be gratified when the United States shall 
become debased in principles and manners.” 
He calls Mr. Lee’s attention to his friend 
Captain Landais, whom both had “ patron- 
ized” when he first came to this country. 
Landais a French naval officer, of a 
but impoverished family. He had 
been dismissed from the French navy on 
account of his irascible temper. He en- 
tered the naval service of the United States 
in the summer of 1778 as captain; was 
placed in command of the Alliance, one of 
the squadron under Paul Jones, and was 
with that commander off the mouth of the 
Humber when the Bon Homme Richard and 
Serapis had their terrible fight in the autumn 
of 1779. His insubordination on that occa- 
siof caused his dismissal from the service, 
‘and he passed the remainder of his days, 
prolonged to eighty-six years, in poverty 
in the city of New York. Adams regarded 
him as a persecuted man, and was his active 
friend. To Lee he wrote: 


was 


noble 





“ He (Landais] had long suffered, as other virtuous 
men had, by a faction on the other side of the Atlan- | 
tic, which found means to extend itself to this country, | 
and, as you will remember, to the very doors of Con- | 
gress. But enough of this. Your kind assistance was 
greatly beneficial to him in his late application to Con- 
gress, and he and I gratefully acknowledge it. But he 
remains still unsatisfied, and, as I conceive, not with- 
out reason. His pay as commander of the Alliance is | 
offered to him. If you think as I do, that he has a} 
right to authentic copies of letters written by Jones to 
Congress or any of the boards on our affairs, so inter- 
esting to him, on his proper application, your advice 
to him on this, as well as his other concerns, will add | 
to the obligations I am already under to you. | 

“‘ Will you beso kind as to transmit to me the names | 
of the present members of Congress, and the States | 
they severally represent ?” 


JOSIAH BARTLETT. 


Dr. Bartlett, a delegate in the Continental | 
Congress from New Hampshire, was forty-six | 


vears of age, and had been in his seat almost 
a month, when, on the 6th of June, 1776, he 
wrote a letter from Philadelphia to General 
Folsom on the topics of the day. He men- 
tioned the inclosing of a newspaper to the 
general, which contained an address of the 
city of London to the king. He continued: 

“The affair of declaring these colonies independent 
states, and absolved from all allegiance to the crown 
of Britain, must soon be decided, whatever may be the 
opinions of the delegates of New Hampshire on that 
subject. They think it their duty to act agreeable to 
the minds of their constituents, and in an affair of that 
magnitude desire the explicit directions of the Legis- 
lature of the colony, and that it may be forwarded to 
us as 800n as possible.” 

The day after this letter was written Rich- 
ard Henry Lee offered his resolution for in- 
dependence in Congress. 

Alluding to the unfortunate affair at the 
Cedars, on the St. Lawrence River, where 
troops under Colonel Bedel, of New Hamp- 
shire (though not then in his personal 
charge), were defeated, Dr. Bartlett wrote : 

‘* Last Monday we had an account that Colonel Be- 
del with 300 or 400 men were cut off at the Cedars, 
above Montreal.” 

Conflicting stories about the affair reached 
Philadelphia, and the doctor was disposed 
to doubt the truth of any of them. 

Dr. Bartlett concluded his letter with the 
important news that two privateers from 
Philadelphia had captured three large sugar 
ships, with a large quantity of sugar, and 
$20,000 in specie. 

Dr. Bartlett was a very active partisan 
during the whole war for independence. 
Passing through grades of judicial service, 
he became Chief Justice of New Hampshire 
in 1788. He was Governor of the State in 
1793. 


CARTER BRAXTON. 


This eminent Virginian was the son of a 
wealthy planter, whose wife was a daughter 
of Robert Carter, at one time President of 
the Council. At the time when he wrote 
the letter in the collection before me, on the 
10th of October, 1772, Mr. Braxton was thir- 
ty-six years of age. He was then in active 


















































































































public life, and living elegantly and expen- 
sively, as was the custom among rich Vir- 
ginia planters at that time. Two years later 
he was a member of the last House of Bur- 
gesses convened under royal authority, and 
in 1775 he was elected to succeed the dead 
Peyton Randolph in the Continental Con- 
His epistle alluded to is only a busi- 
ness note, in which he says, ‘No account 
have I received of my tobacco, nor do I know 
any more what they have done with it than 
a man that never heard of them.” 
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Disastrous commercial operations during 
the Revolution wasted Mr. Braxton’s great 
fortune. It was totally wrecked, and he 
died a heart-broken paralytic at the age of 
sixty-one years. 


CHARLES CARROLL. 

The last survivor of the fifty-six signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
bearer of the most honored crown of a long 
life, was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who 
was born at Annapolis, and who died in 
Baltimore at the age of ninety-five years. 
He was the inheritor of an immense fortune, 
and was a Roman Catholic in religion by 
birth and education. He early espoused the 
cause of his countrymen, and all through 
the war for independence he was one of its 
stanchest supporters. He entered Congress 
on the 4th of July, 1776, and on that day 
voted for and signed the Declaration. The 
story that on writing “of Carrollton” after 
his signature to that document, he remark- 
ed, ““Now the King of England will know 
where to find me,” is a fiction. It was a 
surname given him in early life to distin- 
guish him from another. 
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the letter from which our illustrative fy 
simile has been made, dated more than tw: 
years before the declaration of independence 
provesthis. That letter is only a brief busi- 
ness one. 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration 
of independence, in 1826, leaving Mr. Carrol] 
the sole survivor of the Signers for about six 
years. 

SAMUEL CHASE, 

This distinguished Marylander was thirty- 
five years of age when he signed the Decla- 
ration. He was a member of the Continent- 
al Congress from its first session in 1774, 
and was one of the most sensible and active 
men in that remarkable body. In the spring 
of 1776 he, with Franklin and Carroll, was 
charged with the important duty of going 
to Canada, clothed with the executive pow- 
ers of Congress, to regulate the army there, 
and to establish a republican government on 
the St. Lawrence, if possible. 

When, later in that year, Washington was 
pursued to the Delaware by a large British 
force, and Philadelphia was menaced, Con- 
gress fled to Baltimore, leaving a representa- 
tive committee behind them, of which Robert 
Morris was chairman. A fortnight after the 
battle at Princeton, at the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1777, Congress resolved to appoint a 
committee of seven to inquire into the con- 
duct of British and Hessian officers and sol- 
diers toward American ofticers, soldiers, ma- 
rines, and citizens. Mr. Chase was made 
chairman of the committee then raised, and 
on the 23d of January he wrote to the com- 
mittee of which Morris was the head, saying: 
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‘The committee appointed by the inclosed resolu- 
tion of Congress request your honorable body to ap- 
nt some gentlemen to inquire into and take depo- 
credible witnesses in the general matters 
contained in the resolves, and to direct them to trans- 
t the testimony, as taken, to the committee, that 
ey may report to Congress as soon as possible. 
“The committee have been informed that some of 
prisoners of the Seventeenth or Fifty-fifth regi- 
ents, taken at Princeton, have said that their major 

( en them orders ‘to stand until they were cut 
to pieces, and take no prisoners.’ 

“Tt is reported here that several of our officers were 
shot, or stabbed with the bayonet, after they had sur- 
rendered. General Mercer and Lieutenant Yeates are 
mentioned among that number. It is also said that 
several bodies have been found in the Jerseys hanging 
on trees.” 


sitions of 


The services of Mr. Chase during the Rey- 
olution can not be estimated. He was a 
.great and incorruptible judge—fearless in 
duty, outspoken in favor of right, inflexible 
in the support of law, and extremely digni- 
fied and patient under the sharpest political 
persecutions, because he was conscious of 
dutiful behavior. 


ABRAHAM CLARK. 
This distinguished Jerseyman entered the 
Continental Congress as a delegate about a 


| little. 


fortnight after Mr. Lee offered his resolution 
for a declaration of independence. 
then fifty years of age. 


He was 
Under the force of 
instructions from the Provincial Congress of 
New Jersey, and the impulses of his own 
heart and judgment, he strongly advocated 
that measure. He was a vigilant 
telligent observer of 


and in- 
passing events, and 
kept himself and leading friends thoroughly 
informed upon public matters which came 
under his observation. From his home at 
Elizabethtown he wrote, on the 14th of 
July, 1776, a long letter to Colonel Elias 
Dayton, then in command of New Jersey 
troops at the German Flatts, in the Mohawk 
Valley, in which he gave an account of the 
arrival of British troops, under General Howe, 
at Staten Island, and their treatment of the 
inhabitants, of the generous zeal of Penn- 
sylvania troops for the defense of menaced 
New Jersey, of the fortifications constructed 
by the Americans in that part of the State, 


| and of the plot, then lately discovered in the 
| city of New York, to destroy Washington 
| with poison. 


** As to the plot,” he wrote, “I can inform you but 
The mayor is confined—one Forbes appears to 
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have been very active in it, 
Tryon. Many have ded from New York; none 
in New Jersey are implicated—at least nothing proved 
against them. Governor Franklin is sent prisoner to 
Hartford, in Connecticut.” 





abscon 



































Tryon was undoubtedly the instigator of 
the plot to murder the American general of- 
ficers in New York, and Mayor Mathews was 
his chief lieutenant. Gilbert Forbes was a 
gunsmith. One of Washington’s Life-Guards, 
named Hickey, was concerned, and he was 
hanged. The mayor and about twenty oth- 
ers were sent into Connecticut. 


























ft" Mr. Clark also wrote: 
"peer 
{ , 
WBS. “Our Declaration of Independence I dare say you 
} have seen; a few weeks will probably determine our 
‘fi fate: perfect freedom or absolute slavery; to some of 





us, freedom or a halter. 
an Almighty God, to whom I can with pleasure con- 
fide my own. He can save us or destroy us. His 
counsels are fixed, and can not be disappointed. 
His designs will be accomplished.” 










fr. Clark was an efficient worker in favor 







fairs. He retired from public life in 1794, 
and in the early autumn of that year he died 
from the effects of what is called a “sun- 

: stroke.” 









GEORGE CLYMER. 





Mr. Clymer, 
delphia, was a most ardent and active sup- 
porter of all measures opposed to the tyranny 
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and all centres in Governor | 


| mended him to every honest man. 


Our fates are in the hands of | 


| 


All | 








of the British ministry toward the American 
colonies. At the age of thirty-seven years 
he was elected one of the representatives of 
Pennsylvania to fill the 
had declined to vote for the declaration of 
independence. That was late in July, 1776, 
and he signed that instrument gladly on the 


places of those who 


2d of August. All through the war, and for 
more than twenty years afterward, he was 


engaged in very responsible public duties, 
in which he displayed honor, decision, inde- 
pendence of action, and a thorough reliance 
upon his own clear judgment, which com 
The only 
letter of his now before me is without date, 
a portion of which relates to the formation 
of a society in Philadelphia, in which he 
wrote: 

‘““We met on Friday evening, named a chairman, a 
committee to draft rules, and agreed to meet again. 
We persuaded Mr. Powell that his perfect leisure made 








| him fit for the chair.” 


of a national Constitution, and in the nation- | 
al Congress he was distinguished as a rigid | 
economist in the management of public af- | 


who was a native of Phila- | 


As there is no clew to the name of the 
society alluded to, we may conjecture that 
it was the “Philadelphia Agriculture Soci- 
ety,” of which Mr. Clymer was made vice- 
president on its reorganization in 1805, eight 
years before his death. 

WILLIAM ELLERY. 

Early in the great struggle the name of 

William Ellery may be found among the 


foremost of the zealous patriots of Rhode 
Island. At the mature age of die 
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vears he entered the Continental Congress | had always been a cheerful companion, and 


May, 1776) as the representative of that 
little colony, and the colleague of the vener- 
able Stephen Hopkins. A good lawyer, a 
sound statesman, and a sagacious student 


| he died like a Christian philosopher, at the 
| age of ninety-two years, while sitting up- 
right in his bed, reading Cicero in the orig- 
inal. 


of men, he brought to bear in that Conti- | 


nental legislature a maturity of judgment, 
, wisdom gained by experience and observa- 
ion, and fixed principles which were of in- 
finite value to the cause. 

In the winter of 1777 and 1778 Mr. Ellery 
was supposed to have become somewhat en- 
tangled in the meshes of a scheme to put 
General Gates in the place of General Wash- 
ington—a scheme known in history as Con- 
way’s Cabal, because General Conway, an 
Irish-French officer in the Continental army, 
was the most active among the conspirators. 
The fact of such suspicion having fallen upon 
Mr. Ellery seems to have been used against 
him, as the following letter, written by him 
at Newport on the Ist of September, 1782, 
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to General Miller, of Warren, Rhode Island, 
attests: 


“Since my return from Philadelphia I have been 
informed that the Hon. Daniel Mowrey has told you 
that I was an enemy to General Washington, and in 
proof of his assertion said that, upon a question in 
Congress whether General Gates should be command- 
er-in-chief of the armies of the United States, I had 
voted for General Gates, or words to that purport, and 
that he had seen the vote in the journals of Congress, 
or had a copy of it at his house. 

“ As by a report of this sort my character hath been 
possibly affected in this State, I am determined to call 

n Mr. Mowrey for an explanation of his conduct in 

is instance; and in order to do it with propriety, I 
wish to know from you the expressions he made use of 
as exactly as you can recollect them. 

“T am encouraged to expect this favor from you, 
Sir, because they are naturally and strongly disposed 
to assist others in vindicating their injured reputations 
who have a proper sense of true honor themselves.” 


Mr. Ellery suffered much from the ravages 
of war on Rhode Island, but losses only in- 
creased his zeal, and he represented that 
State during the war, and until the year 
1785, when he retired from public life. He 


WILLIAM FLOYD. 


At the head of the names of the New York 
| delegation affixed to the Declaration of In- 
| dependence is that of William Floyd, of Long 
| Island, a member of the First Continental 
| Congress; he was kept continually in that 
|} body as a delegate until the autumn of 
| 1777, when he took his seat in the Senate 
| of the newly organized State of New York, 
| to which he had been chosen. He had been 
| a most industrious member of Congress, and 
| was specially active in urging the necessity 
| for a declaration of independence. He went 
back to Congress in 1779, but was recalled 
to the Senate of New York. Again he was 
| sent to Congress, and remained in that body 
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until the close of the war. He was chosen 
one of the first Representatives of New York 
in Congress after the adoption of the nation- 
al Constitution, and from that time until his 
death, at the age of eighty-seven years, he 
was much in public life. He was forty-two 
years of age when he signed the Declaration. 
The letter, a part of which is here engraved, 
was wholly on business, and written at Bos- 
ton in 1809, when he was seventy-five years 


of age. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The signature of the eminent American 
Sage was affixed to the Declaration when he 
was past seventy years of age. He had not 
then recovered from the great fatigue and 
exposure to inclement weather which he had 
lately endured while on a mission to Cana- 
da with Chase and Carroll. He had suffered 
greatly during a tempestuous voyage up the 
Hudson in a sloop, and a hard wagon ride 
to Saratoga; and there, at the home of Gen- 
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eral Schuyler, he wrote to Josiah Quincy, in | 
Boston, ‘I begin to apprehend that I have 
undertaken a fatigue that, at my time of life, 
may prove too much for me, so I sit down to 
write to a few friends by way of a farewell.” 
He lived fourteen years longer. 

The following letter, written by Franklin 
at Philadelphia to General Washington, on | 
the 21st of June, 1776, refers, in the second 


paragraph, to a cheering letter which the | 
“ aps , 3 : j 
commander-in-chief had received from Gen- | 


eral Sullivan, who was on the Sorel, in com- 
mand of the American army in Canada. Sul- 
livan supposed the Canadians would soon 
show their old friendship for the Americans, 
when he felt confident 
awaited him should inspire them, but a few 
days afterward he was flying out of Canada 
before a successful British force. 
wrote : 


the success which 


“T am much obl 
fortunate letter, 


it 
it 


iged by your kind care of my un- 
which at last came safe to hand. I 
see in it a detail of the mighty force we are threatened 
with, which, however, I think it is not certain will ever 
arrive. I see more certainly the ruin of Britain if she 
persist in such expeditions, which will probably prove 
more disastrous to her than anciently her wars in the 
Holy Land. 


Gee pa yom 


Franklin | 


“T return General Sullivan’s letter inclosed. Am 
glad to find him in such spirits, and that the Cana- 
dians are returning to their regard for us. I am 
recovering from a severe fit of the gout, which has 


| kept me from Congress and company almost ey: 
| Since you left us, so that I know little of what has 


passed there, except that a Declaration of Independ- 
| ence is preparing.” 

Dr. Franklin’s allusion to a “mighty force” 
| is to German troops hired by the British mon- 
arch, and large reinforcements for the Brit 
ish army in America, which were then actu- 
ally on the ocean coming hitherward. His 
letters all show much correction and inter- 
| lineation. 


ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


The fifth signer of the Declaration was 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts. He was 
one of the younger members of the Conti- 
lnental Congress, being a little less than 
thirty-one years of age when he entered that 
| body, in May, 1775. He had been for two 
years a very active and efficient member of 
| the General Assembly of Massachusetts. He 
| was very highly esteemed for his ability, 
| honesty, and firmness by Samuel Adams, 
|and was made a member of the first Com- 
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mittee of Correspor,dence, formed on 
the motion of Mr. Adams. His hand 
wnd voice were ever busy in patriotic 
work, and he was a leader in the Pro- 
vineial of Massachusetts 
when that body was organized; and 

, the stirring events at the time of 
the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord he 
was an active colleague with the Adamses, 
Hancock, Warren, and others. 

[The note from which the fac-simile of the 
writing of Mr. Gerry was made is only the 
cover to one for Colonel Monroe, directed to 
Colonel Timothy Pickering. It was written 
it New York on the 24th of August, 1775. 

All through the war, and long afterward, 
He as- 
sisted in making the national Constitution, 
was sent by President Adams as envoy to 
France in 1797, was chosen to be the Demo- 
cratic of Massachusetts in 1811, 
and, after forty years of active public life, he 
was elected Vice-President of the United 
States in 1812. Mr. Gerry died suddenly ll 
Washington city late in 1814, at the age of 
seventy years. 


Congress 


Mr. Gerry was active in public life. 


Governor 


BUTTON GWINNETT. 

Only the signature of Button Gwinnett 
may here be given, for the writer knows of 
no other specimen of his penmanship exist- 

It is copied from a long legal docu- 
ment, dated the 16th of March, “in the tenth 
year of the reign of George the Third,” by 
which he conveys to parties in Savannah, 
for the term of five hundred years, a lease of 
6200 acres of land on the island of St. Cath- 

rine, off the coast of Georgia, the consider- 
£500. 


ition being £ A mortgage on this prop- 


tioned in this document, proves that he was 
in this country five years earlier than any 
of his biographe rs have assigned as the date 
of his emigration from Wales. 

Through the influence of Dr. Lyman Hall, 
Mr. Gwinnett was induced to take an inter 
est in public affairs in 1775. His apparent 
apathy soon changed to blazing enthusiasm, 
and early in 1776 he was elected a delegate 
He 


active part in 


to the Continental Congress. was not 
long in Congress, but took ar 
the politics of Georgia. Between himself 
and General M‘Intosh, of that State, there 
arose a@ mortal animosity, which resulted in 
a duel and the death of Gwinnett, the chal- 
lenger, on the 27th of May, 1777, when he 
was forty-five years of age. 


LYMAN HALL. 


Dr. Hall, a native of Connecticut, repre 
sented a patriotic parish of Georgia in the 
Continental Congress, when a large portior 


} of the people of that State were disposed to 


adhere to the crown. He took his seat in that 
body, but did not become conspicuous, ex 
cepting as a Signer of the great Declaration. 
At the close of the war he 
and from that ; 

the Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles, of New Haven, on 
the subject of the religious famine in Geor 
gia, dated August 25, 1783. 


was in Savannah, 


city he addressed a letter to 


He speaks of 


an indifferent Episcopal clergyman in Savan- 


rty, executed by Gwinnett in 1765, men- nah, the only one in regular orders in Geor- 
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gia, “either Presbyterian or Independent.” 
He continues : 

“There are a few illiterate Baptists in the back 
country, who preach to the people of their profession ; 
one Dutch parson who can preach in English; so that 
it would be very difficult for a historian at this period 
to define our religion. We really want some serious, 
popular, and learned gentlemen of the clerical order, 
and I believe that such, in this fine country, will never 
want the means of living easily and genteelly. They 
should come in orders, as I know not, if necessary, 
where they could conveniently obtain them.” 


Dr. Hall mentions the fact that provision 
had been made by the State Legislature for 
building and endowing a seminary of learn- 
ing, and expresses the belief that it will | 
flourish, “for,” he observes, ‘we are deter- | 
mined to invite the Muses to reside among 
us; those coy ladies have cautiously avoid- 
ed any familiar intercourse with the South- | 
ern States, owing, I believe, to the careless 
and indifferent manner in which they have 
been addressed.” The seminary alluded to 
is the Franklin University, at Athens, in 
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| fied in deportment, and cautious and con- 


| siderate in his expressions concerning the 
| character and conduct of others. He wag 
so active and influential a patriot that in 
| 1775 he, with Samuel Adams, was excepted 
| from the offer of a general pardon issued by 
Gage. At the head of the Massachusetts 
| delegation in the Continental Congress in 
| 1775, he was elected the president of that 
| body at the opening of its session in May, 
| and as such he placed his signature first to 
| the Declaration of Independence the follow- 
ing year. It was a signature much bolder 
than the one here given, which is to a letter 
written by him at Boston on the 3d of April, 
1783, to Sir Guy Carleton, then in command 
of the British forces in the city of New York. 
He wrote in behalf of Dr. Scollay, a Boston 
physician, who bore the letter, asking per- 
mission for the doctor to enter the city for 
the purpose of endeavoring to procure pay- 
ment for medicines taken from his shops by 
British troops in Boston by order of their 
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Georgia, which was liberally endowed, but 
did not go into operation until the year 
1801. 


“As for me,” Dr. Hall continues, ‘“‘I wish to retire 
from public action to the shades of private life—to ob- 
tain a fixed composure, resignation, and readiness for 
my exit, which can not be far distant. My dear friend, 
we shall meet in a better world; we shall then know 
our kindred spirits; sentimental friends will, through 
some medium, communicate in social improvement 
and enjoyment.” 


Dr. Hall was then only fifty-two years of 
age; six feet in height and well-proportion- 
ed, but bearing the seeds of a disease which 
terminated his life in his sixtieth year. 







JOHN HANCOCK, 


This political and social leader in Mas- 
sachusetts at the period of the Revolution 


was a colleague of Samuel and John Adams | 


in patriotic movements at home, and also 
in the Continental Congress. He was two 
years the junior of John Adams; more ele- 


gant in manners than he, calm and digni- | 


Ler af 





| commander, and used in their service. Han- 
cock wrote : 


“*T most earnestly request that your excellency will 
| be pleased to permit the doctor to lay his accounts 
| and representations before the proper officers, and as 
far as circumstances will admit, that the doctor may 
meet with recompense. He is a gentleman of an ami- 
able character, and your excellency may depend that 
full reliance may be placed upon his representations ; 
and I can with great truth recommend him as a gen- 
tleman of strict honor.” 





The honorable career of Mr. Hancock dur- 
ing the Revolution and afterward is too fa- 
miliar to American readers to need further 
notice. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


One of the most accomplished and useful 
of the men who figured in the Continental 
Congress was Benjamin Harrison, the owner 
of the fine estate of Berkeley, on the James 
River. Opulent, well-educated, refined, and 
talented, he became conspicuous in public 
life in Virginia at an early age. Before he 
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had quite reached his twenty-first year he 
was a member of the House of 
wherein he sat for several years by virtue 
of re-election; and he was such an active 
and efticient patriot that he was elected a 
delegate to the First Continental Congress 
in 1774. 


signed the 


Burgesses, 


Declaration of Independence, 


and in 1777 was chosen Speaker of the Vir- | 


ginia Assembly. He held that position un- 
til 1782, when he succeeded Thomas Nelson 
as Governor of the State. 

The domain now known as Kentucky was 
then a part of Virginia, and emigrants to 
its rich lands were pouring over the mount- 
ains like a flood. Virginia commissioners 
were there to dispose of lands to actual set- 
tlers, determine boundaries, and otherwise 
to act for the public good. These were 
sometimes interfered with in the perform- 
of their official duties, by the emi- 
grants, especially by the clas¢ known as 
“squatters,” who were disposed to assert 
the doctrine of “ squatter sovereignty.” 

Among the commissioners was William 
Fleming, brother of Colonel John Fleming, 
who settled in that region in 1787, and in 
whose honor a county in the northwestern 
part of Kentucky was named. To William 
Fleming, then in Kentucky, Governor Har- 
rison wrote from the council-chamber, on 
the 16th of September, 1782, s 

“T can not suppose the people will be so blind to 
their own interest as in any manner to obstruct the 
proceedings of the commissioners, as their accounts 
can never be paid till they are settled by them; but if 
you should find them inclined to it, you and those ap- 
pointed with you must take such methods for doing 
your business as you think will be most advantageous, 


” he age 


ance 


saying: 
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He was in the Congress of 1775, | 
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and if a covering party or a sheriff is necessary, 
must order them, though I beg you to avoid b¢ 
possible, as the country is by no me 
If a he 


provided, } 
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ins in a situation 
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to encounter great expense. 
one must be 
all that can be o bta 1ined for the 
| commissioners, and please to apportion 
such manner as you Can agree upon.” 
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JOHN HART. 
Among the New men who signed 
the Declaration John Hart, of Hope 
| well, who had led a most quiet and unob- 
trusive life up to the time when duty to his 
fellow-men required him to sacrifice his per- 
sonal interest for the public good. He 
ithe cultivator of a farm of four hundred 
acres, and was very little disturbed by the 
| political events which were agitating the 
| sea-port towns. He a man of sound 
sense and moderate learning, and was called 
by his neighbors and friends “‘ Honest John 
Hart.” With that diadem he went into the 
First Continental Congress, in 1774, as a del- 
egate, and continued to represent New Jer- 
sey until 1777, signing that document which 
prophesied of a struggle in which his fortune 
and his life might perish. He pledged both 
| to the cause, and suffered much. He became 
an object of vengeance to the adherents of 
the crown, and was hunted in the forests 
like a wild beast; and for a while he and 
his family took shelter in a log-hut not far 
from his own comfortable dwelling. He 
was then an aged man, and in May, 1779, 
he died. A plain shaft of Quincy granite 
marks the place of his sepulture at Hope- 
well. It was erected by the State of New 
Jersey, as a token of public gratitude, and 
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was dedicated on the 4th of July, 1865, when 


Governor Parker delivered an oration. 


The only writing of Hart’s in the collec- 


tion before me is a document the portion of 
which he wrote and signed being seen in 
the engraved fac-simile. 

JOSEPH HEWES, 
signed the Declaration. 
sey Quake r, educated 


Son of a New Jer- 
at Princeton College, 
and bred a merchant, his life had been spent 
mostly outside of the stormy arena of politics. 
He had become a merchant at Edenton, North 
Carolina, at about the year 1760, and had held 
a seat in the Colonial Legislature, where he 
evinced qualities that induced the people to 
select him as their first delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress. He 


was a member of 


| of Howe’s army.” 


| in 1781 was ratified by the associated eo), 
| nies. 
At the age of forty-six years Joseph Hewes 
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tween General Washington and the adjutant-ger 
Dr. Franklin had proposed 


a plan for a 
confederation of the colonies i 


in 1775. In 
June, 1776, a committee was appointed to di 
vise a plan. It was perfected in 1778, and 


In September, 1776, commissioners 
were sent to France, and afterward to oth- 
er foreign governments, to seek aid, recog 
nition, and alliances. re 

The last paragraph of Mr. Hewes’s letter 
alludes to a silly attempt of General Howe 
to ignore the official position of General 
Washington. He came in the double char- 
acter of a warrior and a peace commissioner, 
and he sent a letter by his adjutant-general, 
Paterson, directed to ‘George Washington, 
Esquire.” 


The American commander pene- 


some of the most important committees in | trated the design, and refused to receive any 
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the Congress which succeeded this, and, at 


In 


reality, our first Secretary of the Navy. 


ing: 


‘Much of our time is taken up in forming and de- 
bating a confederation for the United States. What 
we shall make of it, God only knows. I am inclined 
to think we shall never model it so as to agree to by 
all the colonies. A plan for foreign alliance is also 
formed, and I expect will be the subject of much de- 
bate before it is agreed to. These two capital points 


Independence went forth to the world. This was my 
opinion long ago, and every day’s experience serves to 
confirm me in that opinion. I think it probable we 


may split on these great points ; if so, our mighty co- 
lossus falls to pieces, when (as our old friend Mr. Gor- 
don used to say) we shall be in a whimsical situation. 

“T have inclosed to R. Smith a newspaper which 
contains a state of what passed at the interview be- 





arph Hawes 


| communication unless directed to “General 
the head of the Naval Committee, he was, in | 


| sustained him. 


Washington.” Paterson urged Washington 


| not to be punctilious, pleading the necessity 
the same month that he signed the Declara- | 
tion he wrote (July 28, 1776) from Philadel- | 
phia to Samuel Johnston, of Edenton, say- | 


of waiving all ceremony, for Howe had come 
to cause the sheathing of swords, if possible, 
Washington was inflexible, and Congress 
Howe made no further at- 
tempts to communicate with “ George Wash- 
ington, Esquire.” 

Hewes was in delicate health. He re- 
signed his seat in Congress in October, 1779, 
and died in-Philadelphia a few weeks after- 


| ward. 
ought to have been settled before our Declaration of | 


THOMAS HEYWARD, JUN. 


One of the younger signers of the Declara- 
tion was Thomas Heyward, Jun., a son of 
one of the wealthiest planters in South Car- 
olina, who was only thirty years of age when 
he made that patriotic pledge of his “life 
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id fortune and sacred honor.” After due 
nreparations at home for a thorough train- 
for the profession of the law, he was 
sent to London, where, in the Temple, he 
was a most industrious and intelligent stu- 
dent. In a long letter in the collection be- 
fore me (written upon several quarto pages, 
na very neat hand, to his father, from Lon- 
don), when he was only twenty-one years of 
ize, he evinces the maturity of thought of a 
man of forty. It is a most remarkable letter, 
overflowing with expressions of the sound- | 
est principles of conduct, descriptions of pro- | 
eedings in Parliament, and the thoughts and 
suggestions of a budding statesman when 
commenting upon schemes then (1767) be- | 
fore the national legislature for unjustly 
taxing the colonies. After speaking of his 
studies, his course of life, and his short-com- 
ngs in duty, the amusements of the metrop- 
olis, ete., he wrote (February 11, 1767): 


| 
| 
““We have had a more severe winter here than has 
en felt for these 27 years. The river [Thames] 
so much froze that no boats of any kind could ply on 
Ships could not take in their loading, and trades- | 
men of all kinds, such as blacksmiths, shoemakers, | 
,could do no work, which occasioned a great num- 
ber of beggars on the streets, and gave to many an 
opportunity of covering a multitude of sins by char- | 


was 


After he had completed his studies, young 
Heyward spent several years in visiting 
various countries in Europe; but, with the 
spirit of a true patriot, he was never dazzled 


with the displays incident to monarchical | 
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institutions. He returned home a thorough 
republican, and when sent to the Continental 
Congress in 1775, he was among the foremost 
opposers of British oppression. During a 
greater portion of the war he was active in 
public duties, civil and military, and was a 
prisoner at St. Augustine for a year. After 


| the war he served in a judicial capacity, 


withdrew from public life in 1791, and died 
in the spring of 1809. 


WILLIAM HOOPER. 


Another of the younger members of Con- 
gress who signed the Declaration was Will- 
iam Hooper, who was thirty-four years of 
age at that time. He was a native of Bos- 
ton, and a lawyer by profession. His father 
was a minister of the Gospel, and wished 
him to follow in his footsteps, but he pre- 


ferred the law. He studied under James 


| Otis, and at the age of twenty-two years 


he went to North Carolina, settled in Wil- 
mington, f the House 
of Commons of that State in 1773, and with 
eloquent tongue and pen 


became a member o 
he opposed the 
taxation measures of Great Britain. A dele- 
gate in the First Congress, he drew up the 
able address to the people of Jamaica put 
forth by that body. Soon after he signed 
the Declaration, pecuniary embarrassment 
compelled him to return home. 

It was while he was in Congress that, on 
the 6th of February, 1776, Mr. Hooper wrote 
to a friend at home, saying: 
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**General Clinton is at New York, in the Seen 

of twenty-six guns, bound to Hampton, in Virginia, 

I ports of 200 light troops, there to join 

1, and from thence pro- 

ur 1 probability to Cape 

y ipon Governor Martin’s requisition. 

Mr. Reuse r recommended measures to pre- 

vent the pilots convoying the British ships, 

securing the passes, ete., having a good mili- 

bodies placed 

sea-coast. ‘My first wish,” he 

said, “is to be free, my second to be recon- 

ciled to Great Britain. God grant that both 

may soon take place......May you stand forth 

like men to fight the cause of liberty, the 
cause of the living God!” 

The plans of Martin, the royal Governor, 

and of Sir Henry Clinton for subduing North 

Carolina were frustrated by the success of 


tary organization and large 
along the 


ter was written. The Tories were subdued, 
Governor Martin fled to a British ship, and 
a marauding party under 
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Ke re given, ‘take n from a public letter writ 
ten eighteen years before he signed the Dy 
laration. 


Rhode Island never produced, before yor 


” | since, a more useful man than Ste phen Hoy : 
kins. Self-taught, and bred a farmer. } 


» Let 


| rose through every grade of office fron 


| in politics. 
|in a party contest with 


town-clerk, when he was twenty-five years 
of age, to Governor of his State, when in his 
prime. He was for a large portion of his 
life a chief surveyor in the province, and a 
leading merchant; a Chief Justice of th 
Court of Common Pleas and the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, and a trusted leader 
For a long time he was engaved 
Samuel Ward, of 
great fierceness at times, which was, so far 


|} aS Can be discovered, grounded upon no rea 
the patriots in a battle on Moore’s Creek, in | 
that State, three weeks after the above let- | 


Cornwallis that | 


principle. They were rival candidates for 
the chief magistracy (to which Hopkins was 
first elected in 1756), and were alternately 
successful. It was during the canvass in 
1758, when Hopkins was re-elected, that his 


landed on the shore of the Cape Fear River | public letter above alluded to was written. 


However shale 
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were glad to escape whole to their ships from | It was in the form of observations on a pam- 
the wrath of the aroused Carolinians. Sir | 
Henry went on down the coast to Charleston | states that his words had been tortured and 
Harbor, where he attempted to assist Admi-| misrepresented, so that his enemies had 
ral Sir Peter Parker in an attack upon Fort | taken advantage of misrepresentation to in- 


Moultrie. 
STEPHEN HOPKINS. 

With a trembling hand Stephen Hopkins, 
of Rhode Island, signed his name to the Dec- 
laration. It appeared in unfavorable con- 
trast with the bold signature of President 
Hancock and the steadiness of those of his 
compeers. But it was not tremulousness 
caused by fear. No man ever had a stouter 
heart than Stephen Hopkins. It was the 
result of infirmity. He was then nearly 
seventy years of age, and for a long time 


had suffered from a nervous affection then | 


called “shaking palsy,” which compelled 
him to employ an amanuensis, and when he 
signed his name he steadied his right hand 
with his left. His usual style of writing 
and his signature are seen in the fac-simile 





| 
| 


phlet issued by Mr. Ward, in which Hopkins 


jure him, after (he says) he had served the 
colony in almost every office in their gift for 
almost thirty years. He speaks of a “strange 
forwardness of so young a man as Mr. Ward 
[then thirty-three years of age], without 
knowledge or experience in the affairs of 
government, to endeavor to place himself at 
the head of things, and still more strange to 
attempt to render himself qualified for so 
high a post only by blasting another man’s 
reputation, without displaying any ability 
for governing or any other amiable quality 
in himself.” To heal these dissensions, after 
serving as Governor for several years, Mr. 
Hopkins retired to private life ; and when 
circumstances united patriotic men he and 
Samuel Ward entered the Continental Con- 
gress as colleagues. Mr. Hopkins died in 
1785, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
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FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 
Witty and wise—a poet, 
scientist, and statesman—was Francis Hop- 
kinson, of Philadelphia, grandson of the 
Bishop of Worcester, who, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age, signed the Declaration. He 
was the first pupil who entered the College 
of Philadelphia (now University of Pennsyl- 
vania) at its opening, and it was always 
proud of him. On returning from England 
in 1768, and marrying the accomplished Ann 
Borden, he launched upon the sea of polities 
as a firm and zealous patriot. He was in 
Congress long enough to make his name im- 
mortal, when he entered upon a judicial ca- 
reer, Which only ended with his life, in 1791. 
Mr. Hopkinson was a patron and friend 
of musicians and painters. 


musician, artist, 


In the spring of 


1735 (April 19) he wrote a letter to Washing- | 


ton (now before me) strongly recommending 
Robert Edge Pine, an English portrait paint- 
er, who was then in Philadelphia. He speaks 
of him as one whose “ zeal for the American 
cause brought him over from England to se- 
cure, While it is yet possible, faithful repre- 
sentations of some of the interesting events 
of the late war—not ideal pictures, but real 
portraits of the persons and places concerned. 

“You will easily discover,” Mr. Hopkinson proceed- 
ed to write, “the te ndency of this letter and of Mr. 
Pine’s visit. Scenes wherein you have borne a con- 
spicuous part can not be faithfully represented if you 
are omitted. I know you have already suffered much 


persecution under the painter’s pencil, and verily be- | 


lieve that you would rather fight a battle on a great 
occasion than sit for a picture, because there is life 
and vigor in Fortitude, and Patience is but a dull vir- 
tue. I would not insinuate that you have not much 
patience, but am very sure that you have a great deal 
of good nature. 

“Tt would be no comy pliment to Mr. Pine to say he 
is the most eminent artist, in his way, we have ever 
had in this country. But his own pencil will display 
his abilities in much better terms than my pen, and 
I have no doubt but you will find him worthy of your 
notice in every respect.” 


Mr. Pine proceeded to Mount Vernon, and 


there painted the portrait of Washington | 


which I saw at the home of Mr. John Hare 
Vou. XLVIL—No. 273.—18 


| Powell, in West Philadelphia, twenty years 


ago. Hopkinson’s letter drew from Washing- 


ton, in response, that pleasant epistle which 
was published in fac-simile fifty years ago, 
and which, under date of May 16, 
gins: 


1735, be- 


“*Tn for a penny, in for a pound,’ is an old adage.’ 
He continued: ‘* 1 am so hackneyed to the touches of 
the painter’s pencil that I am now altogether at thei: 
beck, : and sit like Patience on a monument while they 
are delineating the lines of my face. 

“It is a proof among many others of what habit 
and custom can effect. At first I was as impatient 
at the request, and as restive under the operation, as 
the colt is of the saddle. The next time I yore 
very reluctantly, but with less flouncing. Next, 
dray moves more readily to the thill than I do to the 
painter's chair. It may easily be conceived, therefore, 
that I yielded a ready obedience to your request and 
to the views of Mr. Pine.” 


SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 


The eldest son of his parents, Samuel 
Huntington, a native of Windham, Connect- 
icut, was destined for the quiet avocation 
of a farmer, to which his father was devoted. 
But with his years grew aspirations for more 
active life. His early education was very 
limited, but by the force of genius and self- 
culture he acquired a good knowledge of 
Latin and general learning, which titted 
him for the study of law. After abandon- 
ing farming and learning the cooper’s trade, 
he studied law, and entered upon its prac- 
tice in Norwich. He began his public life 
at the age of twenty-nine (1764), as a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly. He took his 
seat in Congress early in 1776. Wise, saga- 
cious, faithful, he was chosen president of 
that body in 1779, and left that high posi- 
tion on account of ill health in 1781, when 
he resumed his seat upon the bench of the 
Superior Court, to which he had been eie- 
vated in 1774. He was again in Congress 
in 1783, and was afterward Chief Justice, 


| Lieutenant-Governor, and Governor of the 


State of Connecticut. 
The only letter in the collection before me 
written by Mr. Huntington is dated at Nor- 
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wie h on the § 23d of Desewier, 1783, written | The finances were then in a wretched 
to President Laurens, and introducing Cap-| state. The Continental bills had become 
tain William Hubbard. To the introduction | worthless. There was a heavy public debt, 
he added: and no co-operative action among the sey- 
a er ee eral States could be obtained for sustaining 
cious measures adopted by Congress relative to our the public credit. Wise men saw clearly, 
(circulating) medium, and presume they are not inat- a that early period, that the Confederation, 
tentive to an object of such importance.” as a national government, was a failure. 
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HELIOTROPE. 


Herrotrore, Flower of the Sun, Flower of the Wedded, 
So purple and sweet by my side, 
Now are the days, midsummer days, longed for yet dreaded, 
When Love is no longer a bride; 
No longer a bride, Heliotrope, but a deep-seeing wife ; 
No longer a queen, Heliotrope, but a heart-slave for life; 
No longer a bud, Heliotrope,*but a full-blooming flower— 
Nothing to wish for better than Now, the rich Present’s rich hour. 


Flower of the Sun, down in thy heart, gentle and tender, 
Oh, art thou not proud of thy lot? 
Rose in her red, lily in white, tulip in splendor, 
Thou seest, and enviest not. 
All purple thy robe, mystical hue that denoteth crowned love; 
No tremor is thine; well dost thou know bright Apollo above; 
Firm fixed is thy life; changes are past; and forever till death 
Thou dreamest in love, livest in love, in the Present’s warm breath. 


Heliotrope, look in mine eyes, I am thy sister ; 
I worship, flower-sister, my Sun, 
Care I for wealth, rubies’ red fire, diamonds’ glister, 
The films by the lace-makers spun! 
They flutter in vain, ghost-lily maids, as they cross my sweet path; 
They hold up their gems, summer-rose girls, and shed sparkles in wrath 
Athwart my still life, trying to see what the charm is, and how 
All of their future, all of their past, can not equal my Now. 


Flower of the Sun, well do we know, know it together, 
Our secret, our secret so sweet: 
Sing we our song in the July’s midsummer weather 
As we lie at Apollo’s feet. 
Great is thy Sun-God up in the sky, and he calls thee his own; 
Great is my Life-God here on the earth, and he loves me alone; 
Great is our heart-bliss—all my dull words in its ardor consume: 
Breathe, then, our story, Heliotrope, in thy silent perfume. 





THE REV. GABRIEL M‘MURRAY’S 
CONVERSION. 

UST as the last artistic touch was be- 
J ing given to the ministerial toilet, Mr. 
M‘Murray senior entered his sor’s room. 
A glow of placid fondness, of fatherly pride, 
of partial wonderment at the luxuries about 
him, lent a deeper color to the old gentle- 
man’s round and rubicund face ; and sinking 
into one of the inviting easy-chairs, he sigh- 
ed unctuously, gazing the while beamingly 
upon the tall, dignified form before the pier- 
glass, wondering if that indeed could be his 


little Gaby —his - apple-cheeked, lustrous- | 


eyed, mischievous little Gaby! Could it be 
possible this was the sturdy little urchin 
that climbed into the hay-loft, scared the 
setting hens from their nests, and came home 
triumphantly with the half-hatched eggs in 
his hat; that fell into the mill-pond, and was 
miraculously saved by dear old Rover; that 
tumbled time and again from horses, from 
wagons, from swinging gates and high trees; 
that came happily through measles and 
whooping-cough and fevers of many forms, 
and reached man’s estate, outliving his sis- 
ters and brothers and all these perils, be- 
coming the only son of his father, and he a 
widower! 

No wonder the boy was spoiled. One 
look at his father’s face, every line of it be- 
tokening, as it did, an unbounded affection 
lavished upon this only son. And it so hap- 
pened that the lad was possessed of unusual 
ability, that he carried off the honors at col- 
lege, and so excelled in every branch of 
knowledge that it was difficult to make a 
choice of a profession for him. 

His father had long cherished a pet scheme 
for his aggrandizement. For many years he 
had brooded over it, adding to its excellences 
here and there, until it seemed to Mr. M‘Mur- 
ray that this was the only sphere which was 


suited to the exalted abilities of his well-be- | 


loved Gabriel. 


But, as the lad grew older, it became evi- | 


dent that he must judge for himself—that it 
was not possible for this innocent or igno- 
rant father to lay plans for his gifted son. 
Better for him to remain silent as to his own 
wishes, and accept those of the boy who had 
in these few years so far outstripped him in 
wisdom. So when Gabriel came home, with 
all his blushing honors thick upon him, his 
father devoured him with loving, tearful 
eyes, but said no word of that dearest wish 
of his heart about the future. 

In calm and happy tranquillity his holi- 
days glided on, the young Gabriel transfig- 
ured beyond recognition. No more the mer- 
ry, laughing, romping boy, but the pale, 
thoughtful student, walking with bowed 
head and clasped hands by the side of the 


streams through which he had kicked and | 


splashed barefooted long ago, under the trees 
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from whose high branches he had tumbled 
safely. 

Walking thus one summer evening, he 
was joined by his father, the two saying 
little, but keeping a most eloquent silence. 
At last Gabriel, drawing his father’s hand 
through his arm (for he was now by far the 
tallest of the two), and keeping it firmly in 
his grasp, said, quietly, 

“It is time, father, to think about the fu- 
ture. Can you tell me what you have de- 
termined upon ?” 

“Determined upon, Gaby!” repeated Mr. 
M‘Murray; “I—I don’t quite understand 
you.” 

“What profession have you chosen for 
me, father ?” 

Mr. M‘Murray took out his red silk hand- 
kerchief and wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. A sudden tremor beset him. 
Should he whisper that which he se ardent- 
ly desired ? 

“T have thought,” continued Gabriel, 
“that the pursuit of law would have many 
excellent attributes very desirable in their 
way. I might then aspire to be a states- 
man, father.” 

There he stopped, for the hand of his fa- 
ther began to tremble in his own, and look- 
ing down, he saw something in his face that 
puzzled and perturbed him. 

They had wandered on, and were nearing 
the little church on the hill, the pale light 
of evening shining with a yellow radiance 
through the scraggy fir-trees that only half 
hid the white tombstones in the little church- 
yard. 

Suddenly seeing that light that seemed to 
come from heaven, and remembering all the 
hopes and joys that were buried behind that 
row of fir-trees—thinking of the day, now 
perhaps close at hand, when he should lie 
there too—it seemed to the old man that 
he must speak, that whatever there was of 
gain for this well-beloved son of his could 
only be found in this one calling. 

“Qh, my son,” he said, and stood quite 
still, his hands shaking, his voice trembling, 
“life is so short and so uncertain! I can’t 
bear that it should all end here! Be some- 
thing that will give you a chance hereafter. 
Gaby, if it should be that all is as it is writ- 
ten, your time would be quite thrown away 
on any thing but the service of God. Gaby, 
my son, you are so wise and strong, He is 
the only one fit for you to serve!” 

“Theology!” murmured his son. 

“Call it by what name you will, Gaby, 
but get it right!” said his father. “TI 
couldn’t bear that you should be any thing 
but a Methodist—if they put religion into 
any other shape, they make it Greek to me ; 
and althongh you may know that language 
well, I’m too old to begin to learn it now.” 

Then they turned their steps homeward— 
Gabriel leaving his father at the door and 
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walking away with swift strides in the di- 
rection of the village. 

When he reached the little cluster of white 
houses that began the village street he 
paused a moment, and looked up at a sign 



































ing: the sign bore the name of “ John Mar- 
tin, Carpenter,” written in heavy, sturdy 
characters, without much regard to flourish 
or symmetry. Gabriel, dextrously avoid- 
ing a loose pile of boards that loomed up 
before him, and another that blocked the 
way at his side, entered a narrow pathway 
between, that led to a little porch so covered 
by a luxuriant hop-vine that the slight form 
of a young girl paring potatoes on the door- 
step was quite concealed. 

She started when she saw Gabriel, and 
would have had time to retreat with her po- 
tatoes, but something seemed to make her 
forget altogether the exigencies of the mo- 
ment. Usually she was well prepared when 
Gabriel was coming. Her muslin was well 
starched and marvelously ironed; not a 
lock of her brown hair but was safely se- 
cured by a plain ribbon, and the whitest of 
handkerchiefs concealed the prettiest shoul- 
ders in Sharpsville. But the day had been 
so hot, and the children had tumbled her 
hair and her kerchief, so that the one was off, 
and the other hung half tangled over her 
shoulders. She had plenty of time to get 
away, but it would have been a thousand 
pities; for as she stood blushing there, sur- 
prised and startled, one foot prepared to flee 
and the other determined to linger, she was 
the prettiest picture that ever was framed 
by a hop-vine. 

4 Many and many a time, as the Rey. Ga- 
briel roamed over the earth, and walked the 





















































































































































































; weary length of many a picture- gallery, 
finding emblazoned with all the art of a sci- 

4 entific age the divine pictures of the old 
A masters—many a time has an odd thought 

a come into his head that he had once seen a 





picture, years ago indeed, but still fresh in 
his memory, of a young girl with some kind 
of a luxuriant vine like a frame about her. 
Where was that picture, and what was it 
about? Then it would all flash upon him 
that it was no picture, but a living and beau- 
tiful presence, with which it was better not 
































go the glasses again—for the Reverend Gabri- 
el’s eyes were by this time weakened by study 
—and on would pace the weary feet; but in 
spite of all, the reverend gentleman, for that 
day at least, found his art researches very 
flat and stale and unprofitable indeed. 

But to return to this summer evening, | 
long ago, when Ruth lingered, despite her 
gingham gown and tumbled hair; when this 
sudden meeting sent a flood of light to her 
eyes and color to her cheeks—and indeed a 
faint flush had crept into Gabriel’s pale face, 















































that jutted out over a long, rambling build- | 


jus$ then to burden his fancy ; and up would | 


| gather about his heart’ had come at the call] 
| of this little maiden. He bade her put by 
| her potatoes, and run in for her sun-bonnet, 
| that she might take a walk with him in the 
gloaming. 

“A pretty piece of business!” said her 
thrifty mother; “to leave the potatoes half 
| pared, and supper not ready, and your father 

comin’ in from the shop, tired and cross as a 
| bear with a sore head, and go off trapesin’ 
about, gettin’ fever and ager, at this time of 
the year, with the dew a-fallin’, with Gabriel 
MMurray, that’s that changed that his own 
| mother wouldun’t know him if she got out of 
| her grave on purpose. He’s that proud and 
set up with book-larnin’ that it’s fit to make 
| a fool of him; and his father ’ll see the day 
| yet he'll be sorry for it. But, law sakes! 
| don’t stand there till your father comes: go, 
if you're goin’!” 

All which incoherency meant that Mrs. 
Martin would have been glad to have had 
Gabriel to her liking in some ways; but she 
had also her own ambitions about her daugh- 
ter, who was generally conceded to be the 
prettiest girl in her native village. 

“T thought it expedient, dear Ruth,” be- 
gan Gabriel, in his slow, measured tones, 
while Ruth’s heart and pulse went beating 
with blissful velocity, quite losing hearing 
of the words he was saying, so absorbed was 
she with his nearness and dearness. This 
beautiful bit of joy, so unexpectedly gained, 
quite changed and hallowed this summer 
night. She thought it would have been 
squandered in preparing supper and wash- 
ing dishes, in making the bread and sprink- 
ling the clothes, and putting the little ones 
to bed and then going sordidly to sleep her- 
self; and now, oh joy! to be thus with Ga- 
briel, hand in hand, walking through the 
sweet dewy fields, all the balmy fragrant 
air of night given to them alone. “ And 
when father expressed his desire,” continued 
Gabriel, “ that Ishould devote myself to the 
study of theology, I could but acquiesce ; 
for, dear Ruth, I am under great obligations 
to my father. Without his aspirations for 
the development of whatever talent I pos- 
sess, I could have achieved nothing.” 

“And his voice,” said the heart of dear 
little Ruth, “so rich and sonorous; his eyes, 
that glow like the stars in heaven; his slen- 
der hand, that encircles my chubby brown 
fingers; and oh! the beautiful, beautiful 
words that roll ont of his mouth like the 
pearls and diamonds in the fairy tale !” 

“Therefore I have chosen to be a minis- 
ter of the Gospel,” concluded Gabriel; and 
Ruth awoke with a start from her dream of 
rapture. 

“ A minister!” said Ruth—“ a real minis- 
ter!” 

“A veritable doctor of divinity,” replied 
Gabriel, looking down upon her upturned 
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and whatever of feeling it was possible to 





face, all aglow with that wild, sweet rapture; 
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and suddenly he found the night was unusu- 
ally soft and delightsome, and the passing 
moments fair. As if by magic the great in- 
finite sky bent over him lovingly ; the dewy 
eweetness of the wild flowers was exhaled 
for him; the hum of the insects, the sighing 
of the summer wind, were a part of that 
beautiful world to which he belonged—he 
and this maiden by his side, fairest, most 
sweet of all! 

Warmly he pressed the little brown fin- 
gers. 

“Dear little Ruth,” he said, for the first 
time speaking the language that she could 
fully understand, “remember me, and when 
Iam gone, still give me your love and sym- 
pathy !” 

* Always, always,” whispered the poor lit- 
tle girl. And then they went back silently 
to Ruth’s home in the village. Why was it 
that, finding that language they both under- 
stood, he should have lost it so soon ? 

Mrs. Martin would have liked it much 
better than the long-syllabled words with 
which he chose to bid her adieu. 

“Tl have to get that old dictionary down 
from the garret when Gabriel M‘Murray 
comes,” she said, afterward, to her husband, 
“for every word of his is as long as the mor- 
al law, and it’s bin a good spell since I went 
to school.” 

“He’s a pretty smart young man,” said 
the village carpenter, “and I shouldn’t won- 
der if he’d make his mark. His father’s 
spent a good bit of money on his iddication, 
and a man likes to hey the worth of his 
money.” 

Looking at the matter in this practical 
light, Mr. M‘Murray did really have the ben- 
efit of his outlay, for Gabriel, once having 
determined upon his course in life, did not 
hesitate to throw his whole soul into mak- 
ing that course honorable and distinguished. 
He was barely thirty when his father en- 
tered his room that February morning, and 
yet he had traveled far and wide, had pres- 
ent charge of the most fashionable church 
of his persuasion in the city, and by his un- 
wonted power and eloquence had made his 
name famous. 

The father looked upon his son, and won- 
dered why he was thus particular in tying 
that simple bow of white ribbon about his 
neck. If, indeed, it were one of the long 
swathes of linen that composed the neck- 
cloth of the clergyman at Sharpsville, then 
he might with reason take considerable time 
to make the folds lie properly; but this lit- 
tle foolish strip of white—why should his 
son care how it was tied? His coat was al- 
most like a priest’s gown, so distinct was 
it from an ordinary street garment. The 
cuffs that fell over his long slim hands were 
cleverly devised to show their shapeliness, 
and many a thoughtful moment was dis- 
posed upon the studied carelessness of the 


or 
odd 


luxuriant mass of hair that adorned his noble 
head, and fell down about his neck. 

“T am thus particular in the service of 
my Master, dear father,” he said, by way of 
reply to the interrogation he found in his 
father’s face, “to show my reverence and 
devotion. As, when I enter your presence, 
I endeavor to wear that which is befitting, 
and do that which is suited to your age and 
relationship to me, thus do I strive, all un- 
worthily perhaps, to do honor to Him who 
is above all, highest and best.” 

“H’m!” said his father. “ Certainly 
quite right!” and, sighing a little, he got 
out of his easy-chair, and followed his son 
to the carriage that stood in waiting at the 
door, for the church was at some distance 
from the Reverend Gabriel’s boarding-house, 
and he required all the rest that was possi- 
ble through the arduous duties of the day. 
Finding his son indisposed for conversation, 
and feeling that a severe solemnity sat upon 
his noble features, the old gentleman be- 
thought himself that it was perhaps better 
to get in a proper frame of mind, and put 
away all thoughts but those suited to the 
Sabbath. 

He had come up to the city on a farewell 
visit to his son, who was about finishing 
his pastoral duties at St. Mark’s, and would 
spend the following year in a tour in Holy 
Land. As the season of the year was in- 
clement, and the journey long and danger- 
ous, the old gentleman’s thoughts had wan- 
dered a little, and his heart been filled by 
the hopes and fears natural to the occasion ; 
but now it really did behoove him to get 
in a proper frame of mind, for his son sat 
with closed eyes opposite him, and all the 
church-bells were ringing out their peals of 
exhortation and invitation. Mr. M‘Murray 
resolved that for this one day he would give 
himself up to the pleasures of the church. 
He would enjoy the sermon, he would join 
in the hymns, he would take every bit of it 
to his heart and revel in it. He was get- 
ting old, and heaven ought to be near and 
dear to him. 

When they got to the church the old gen- 
tleman was prepared for the most active de- 
votion, and his bald head glistened with the 
violent rubbings he had administered with 
his red silk handkerchief—a sure sign that 
Mr. M‘Murray was very much in earnest. 
Suddenly losing sight of his son, who went 
into the edifice by a side door, Mr. M‘Murray 
was given into the hands of an elderly port- 
ly gentleman, who led him well up the aisle, 
and surrendered to him, out of respect to 
the pastor, his own capacions pew. 

Mr. M‘Murray looked about him, and 
found it difficult to believe this was a Meth- 
odist church—he was almost tempted to 
believe he had strayed into the fearful pre- 
cincts delivered over to the Romanists. This 
pretentious architecture, this aristocratic lo- 
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cality, this sumptuous interior, these cush-| way-—notes very high, wonderfully high; 
ioned seats, so gorgeously upholstered, so, there wasn’t a voice in Sharpsville could get 
comfortably reclining, so tempting for a up to that last note. But why don’t the 
snooze! Then how did they manage that choir join in, and where does the tune be- 
dim and religious light that fell tenderly | gin? While he was wondering the lady 
upon the time-worn complexion of the spin- ceased, and suddenly all heads were bowed 
ster yonder? in prayer. 

Looking up at the windows, he saw that Mr, M‘Murray, thankful that he at last 
the garish light of the sun was pleasantly | had secured some tangible clew to the sery- 
filtered through elaborately stained devices | ices, put down his head comfortably, and 
upon the glass. He could not decipher the thanked God that he had lived to see this 
allegories thus represented in the brightest | hour; to find his son, his Gaby, the head 
of colors, but over each figure in the devices and front of this display; to feel that at 
he found there was a large round radiance, last he had touched the highest pinnacle 
painted a bright yellow, and diffusing this of his ambition. Then he listened to the 
singular tawny light throughout the church. impressive words that fell measured and 

fe looked in vain for the time-honored pul- , slow upon his ear. Smoothly modulated, 
pit, his eyes wandering aimlessly for the faultlessly rhetorical, carefully fervid. Mr. 
spot from whence the minister was to hold | M‘Murray sighed a little when it was finish- 
forth. There was a broad platform, adorned | ed, he couldn’t tell why. 

here and there with a carved writing-desk But now at last he had fallen upon some- 
upon very high legs, an embroidered coat of | thing satisfactory. The hymn is given out, 
arms on a velvet cushion, and achaste group | the dear old hymn; how beautiful it sounds! 
of hot-house flowers, in a curious glass vase. | “‘ Jerusalem, my happy home! 

A large cross was suspended from the back Name ever dear to me!” 
of the platform, a smaller one at each side, |The oid gentleman grasps his hymn-book 
and around and about, on the hymn-books, | firmly, wipes his forehead, his head, his neck, 
the Bibles, the book-marks, were still smaller | with his red handkerchief, plants himself 
crosses. Immediately in front of him upon | firmly on his feet, rans the scale under his 
the platform was a long low lounge covered | voice—do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. How well 
with crimson velvet. Could that have any | it is, after all, that he learned to sing in his 
thing to do with the pulpit? | youth, and how kind in Gaby to pick out 

Suddenly the organ began the first low, | his favorite hymn, one that he knew so 

trembling notes of the voluntary. The old | well, and was so fond of—ihe dear boy! 
gentleman started, and grasped his hymn- | Well, God be thanked, his voice is still lusty 
book. But who was to give out the hymn?) and strong! 
His son hadn’t emerged yet from the side But here! there is some mistake. That 
door. Ah, here he was! What a dignified, | isn’t the air—not at all. And yet there isa 
slow step had Gaby! What a fine figure | little note like it—and there! Why, it must 
he was upon the platform! Now would be , be—no, it isn’t. Alas! poor Mr. M‘Murray 
seen the substitute for the pulpit—not the | was led a will-o’-the-wisp chase after that 
crimson velvet lounge, surely. Yet his son | hymn that he will never forget. Not that 
walked slowly to it, reclined upon it, al-|it was possible to catch a word of it—he 
most, in fact, lay upon it, covered his face | could never be brought to believe that the 
with his white, slim hand, and remained in 
statuesque quietude. 





choir used any sensible words in singing— 
‘| but the air itself was the catchpenny that 
The old gentleman waited a long while, | tormented him in its pursuit. Now would 
and watched his son intently, but there was | come a familiar strain to his ear, and just as 
movement neither of a finger nor a hair. | he was preparing to take advantage of it, 
Wonderful how Gaby could be so still! | away it would float again into an indistin- 
When he was a little shaver he used to) guishable mass of variations, and become 
kick the rounds off the chairs, punch the | lost to him. 

bottoms out, and never a whole knee in his; At the end of the first verse the organ un- 
little breeches! How still he was! how | dertook the task of keeping hope from quite 
very still! ;expiring until the hymn was finished, and 

The old gentleman took out his red silk | thundered out a whole line in unmistakably 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead, won- | familiar notes. Mr. M‘Murray took heart 
dering when the organ would cease shaking | again, began to even blame himself for being 
and trembling, and thinking fondly of the old and stupid, resolving that the second 
bass-viol in the village choir. | verse should not be a failure. 

At last the organ ceased, and now there | But, alas! the second verse betrayed no 
was heard the single voice of a woman. | consanguinity whatever with its predeces- 
Surely, thought Mr. M‘Murray, this is the | sor, for whereas that commenced very low. 
beginning of the hymn. ,But no—the voice | this one began very high—so high that ev- 
went on; couldn’t make out the words, but | ery body’s voice but the soprano’s exhausted 
the song was certainly monstrous fine in its | itself in an ignominious squeak. The quar- 
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tet choir was left in possession of the field. 
Mr. M‘Murray sank into his seat, exhausted, 
flushed, and out of temper. He found pres- 
ently that all the congregation were upon 
their feet again, repeating something in re- 
ply to a psalm that his son was reading, but 
as it seemed to him that they spoke in a for- 
eign language, and he had never ventured 
out of his native tongue, he remained silent 
and sad. It appeared, after all, that he was 
not to partake of these religious joys—they 
were far above his grasp. He wished him- 
self heartily at home in Sharpsville. 

And the sermon of his son, which was de- 
livered without the aid of a pulpit at all, 
though a delight to his pride, was a mor- 
tification to his understanding. Like the 
hymn, here and there a passage familiar and 
sweet, then suddenly lifted out of the reach 
of his comprehension ; abounding in brill- 
ijant metaphors, felicitous similes, and over- 
flowing with poetical quotations. 

“Tm sorry you’re so much given to rhyme, 
Gaby,” said the old gentleman, on their way 
home. 

“Don’t you think I’m old enough to be 
called Gabriel, father?” said the young di- 
vine, with something like petulance in his 
voice. This pet name of his father’s had 
grated on him for years, and now, when all 
others had crowded around to congratulate, 
when he could scarcely escape the tide of 
adulation that overwhelmed him, here was 
this old man, his father, withholding from 
him the meed of praise that had become 
necessary to him, and persisting in calling 
him by an absurd and childish name. 

“Eh? 
sarcasm lighting up his eyes. 
pardon, Gabriel; I’ve been used to it since 
you were a boy, you see, and it takes time 
to pick up these new ways.” 

“T beg of you, father,” said his son, quick- 
ly, “to forgive my foolish preference. Call 
me by what title you will. I confess to the 
weakness of being disappointed that you 
had no word of praise for my church. It 
is the most tasteful edifice in the city. Ev- 
ery one admires St. Mark’s.” 

“Why St. Mark’s?” said the old man. 
“Why not St. John, or St. Jude ?” 

Gabriel hesitated amoment. There was a 
shrewd speculation in his father’seye that for- 
bade any thing but a straightforward reply. 

“The title, father, is merely a type of sig- 
nification,” he said, “and thus it became nat- 
ural to associate with it a familiar and hon- 
ored name. Mr. Mark Britton has devoted 
the largest part of his fortune to the cause 
of religion. He is a most accomplished, 
worthy, excellent gentleman, and almost 
built St. Mark’s—” 

“And you canonized him,” broke in the 
old gentleman. ‘Was that he that sup- 
ported that poor demented creature upon 
his arm ?” 


Yes!” replied the old man, a grim | 
“T beg your | 


‘* Demented creature! 
take, father. Miss Genevieve was with her 
father this morning.” 


There is some mis- 


“Tf it was the man you introduced to me 
as Mr. Britton, he certainly had a person 
with him that would have been better away. 
Her bonnet was all mashed in at the brim, 
and her hair fell over her eyes like the mane 
of a wild beast. I’m not particular, Gabriel, 
but the person having her in charge ought 

| to have smoothed her hair, and made her 
decent for the house of God!” 

“The fashion is a little absurd just now,” 
said his son, with a smile; “but a young 
lady in Miss Genevieve’s position must com- 
ply with its decrees.” 

“God save me and mine from its tempta- 
tions!” said the old man, fervently. “I 
thought she was a little touched in her 
mind, or I’d have had no patience with her. 
When she wasn’t yawning, or half asleep, 

she was staring at people through her glass. 
}I thought of Ruth Martin, the carpenter's 
| daughter, at Sharpsville. I suppose you've 
| forgotten her; but I wish you could see her 
| as she sits with the singers at home. Folks 
say she’s almost an old maid now, but there’s 
few young maids like her. Our parson’s 
words are simple and plain, but she listens 
prettily, and the color comes into her cheek 
per fades out of it again; the tears and 
smiles chase each other out of her eyes; she 
sings like an angel in paradise; her hair is 
| nicely smoothed under her bonnet; and she 
walks like a young gazelle. God bless her, 
and keep her from the snares of fashion !” 

“Amen!” said Gabriel, a shade passing 
over his face. “I do remember her well, 
father. You say she has not married ?” 

“Not because she hasn’t had the chance,” 
said the old man. “There isn’t a young 
man in the place but would have given his 
eyes for her. Her father’s got a goodish bit 
of money laid by. She’d be a pretty match 
even in that way; but she belongs to the 
village, Gabriel—to every one that’s in deep 
waters. It’s a treat to hear her read the 
holy words. Your aunt Barbara’s deaf as a 
post, but she can hear Ruth when she speaks 
quite low. God knows it’s a joy to see the 
child come in. The house is very lonely, 
Gabriel. Your aunt is powerful deaf.” 

“We must get her a new ear-trumpet, 
father,” said Gabriel, starting out of his 
reverie. 

“There’s no trumpet but the archangel 
Gabriel’s will do her any good now,” said 
his father. “Id rather plow a field than 
ask her what’s o’clock. We are getting old, 
Gabriel, Barbara and I.” 

Then Gabriel fell into his reverie again, 
and very little more was said between him 
and his father until their parting words 
next day. 

“When you get through with your trav- 
els, Gabriel,” said his father, as they parted, 
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“when you feel like settling down a bit, I | 
want you to come home and stay by me for 
a time, and help me make my peace with 
God.” 

“Surely, father, that is already accom- 
plished.” 

“Ts if so easy, then, think you?” said the 
old man. “I don’t find it so, my son. I 
never have found it easy. I thought when 
I gave you for a preacher it would be all 
right, but it hasn’t served to bring me 
closer—not a whit, Gabriel.” 

Gabriel pressed his father’s hand. An un- 
wonted emotion shone in his face. A resolve 
shaped itself in his heart, but ere it found 
utterance the old gentleman was gone, and 
the tidal wave of ambition swept all away 
but those new and glowing delights that 
glittered before him. 

But on the waves of the ocean, or under 
the calm clear brightness of the Syrian sky, 
among the marble tombs and the mulberries, 
in the burning desert, and amidst the olives 
and vines and pomegranates that grow on 
the heights above Galilee, he was haunted 
by those last words of his father. Every 
Jew that he found sitting in proud resigna- 
tion, inspired with the desolation of a vain 
hope for that Messiah that tarried so long, 
he likened to his father, so old and so lonely, 
waiting for hisson. Something in the grace- 
ful veiled faces of the Easterns brought back 
to him that vision of Ruth as his father had 
painted her. He could not keep that song 
of Solomon’s from escaping his lips: 


“ | 


A garden inclosed is my sister, my spouse; 
A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 
Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, 

With pleasant fruits; camphire, with spikenard,.... 
With all trees of frankincense.” 

In the mean time old Mr. M‘Murray read 
to Ruth the letters of his son, and lamented | 
his long sojourn in foreign lands. 

“He’s given up to the foolishness of fash- 
ion, Ruth, quite as much as the poor young 
woman I told you about. Heaven knows 
but he’ll marry her before they come back, 
for you see by his letter the canonized gen- 
tleman and his family are also abroad. What 
with the hump on her back and the hair 
hanging over her eyes, the very camels ’Il 
think she’s mocking them. I wouldn’t blame 
them for lying down upon her—flowers, 
feathers, and all!” 

A half-suppressed sigh escaped from the 
lips of Ruth, but she laughed also at the 
funny conceit of the old gentleman. 

“She'll charm the camels as she does ey- | 
ery thing and every body,” said Ruth, who 
had heard a great deal of Miss Genevieve | 
Britton. 

“She'll never charm me,” said Mr. M‘Mur- 
ray. ‘Tl have none of her!” 

At the close of the summer Aunt Barbara | 
died, and the shock was a great one to her | 
brother. 





a 


“T’m quite alone, you see,” he said, ap- 
pealing to those about him. 

He fell into a low melancholy, and sat for 
hours looking into the fire that Ruth had 
caused to be built thus early to cheer him. 
She knew that he longed for his son, al- 
though he scarcely ever uttered his name 
now, and the letters from abroad fell list- 
lessly from his hand. 

One night he called out bitterly from his 
sleep, ‘Gaby, Gaby!” And Ruth arose, and 
putting a shawl about her, seated herself at 


the table, and wrote thus to Gabriel M‘Mur- 


ray: 

“Dean Mr. M‘Murnay,—Yonr father is very feeble; 
he longs for you sorely. If it be possible to shorten 
your journey somewhat and come home, it will be bet- 
ter for both him aud yourself, 


* Your old friend, Ruta Marri,” 


Her hand trembled as she put down the 
old-fashioned quill. It was better to have 
him come home, even if a place had to be 
made fine enough for Miss Genevieve’s flow- 
ers and feathers. Surely she would be kind 
to the poor old man; her woman’s heart 
would teach him to love her; it would not 
be for long; he was failing fast; before spring 
he would be at rest—a rest so sweet that one 
was tempted to envy it. 

Her tears fell heavy and fast on the old 
mahogany table. She brushed them away 
hastily, but ever they would come and fall. 

“T ama wicked creature,” she said at last. 
“T have so many and so much to live for, it 
is cowardly to wish to be at rest, however 
happily.” 

And when she went back to bed she found, 


| upon taking an inventory of the happiness 
| that remained to her, in spite of Miss Gene- 


vieve and her charms, that it was not incon- 
siderable. 

“One must not be a baby,” she said, “ and 
ery for the moon.” 

When this great luminary, the moon, got 
Ruth’s letter it cut him to the core. He 
was at Beyrout, and it is a long way from 
Beyrout to Sharpsville. 

“My father will be dead and buried!” he 
cried, bitterly, and almost cursed the de- 
lightsome land about him. He fell upon 
his knees to plead that the dear life might 
be spared to him; but suddenly he found no 


| utterance to the thoughts that swelled his 


heart to bursting. Where now were those 
smoothly modulated, eloquent appeals, those 
three-syllabled words, that had always come 


so glibly to his tongue? Not one of them 


would serve his purpose now. He paced the 
weary strip of sand in silent agony till the 
time came that he could mount and ride for 


| home. 


9 


“Home!” he repeated to himself, and 
thought of all that word meant, of what it 
could contain, and of what, alas! it had left 
for him: a dead father, unconsoled in his 
last hours by religion or love of kindred; a 





neglected, ungratefully abandoned love, for 
surely Ruth had loved him once. He urged 
the panting beast onward. Oh, for time 
time to atone for the past! 

At Sharpsville the neighbors all, finding 
that Mr. M‘Murray had at last taken to his 
bed, sent him the good old parson; but the 
sick man turned his face to the wall. 

“J have a preacher in my own family,” he 
said, with the old gleam in his eye. “ He’s 


a great man among the clergy, and could al- | 


most talk a bird off a bush. 
titled to his services now.” 


Surely I’m en- 


“But he’s so far away, and does not know | 


of your illness,” said the good minister. 

“That’s his look-out,” said the sick man. 
“Tt was a bargain between us that he should 
be with me when I came to die. I’m sorry 
for him and me.” 


And that was all that could be gained | 


from the poor old man. Even Ruth was 
not allowed to pray with him. He loved 
her well, and refused food or medicine from 
any hand but hers, but said, always with 
the old sarcastic strength and vigor, 

“T am waiting for my 
briel M‘Murray. He is at present traveling 
in Palestine, but will perhaps get home in 
time.” 

And as the days went by he became weak- 
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son, the Rey. Ga- } 
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“QO God,” he cried, “be merciful to me 
and mine !” 

Then suddenly, in the midst of the hymn, 
a step, staggering and faint, fell upon the 
old man’s ear, and, starting up in bed, his 
eyes strained with a terrible joy, his lips 
tried to utter a name, and his arms, out- 
stretched, reached for the poor mortal to 
whom God had given the joy of gaining fa- 
| ther and home at last. 
| “Father, I have sinned against Heaven 
land against thee,” cried the poor prodigal, 
|“and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.” 

The old man fell back upon his bed—bnut 
jhot to die. He began to mend, and to this 
| day, for aught I know to the contrary, sits 
}out on the old porch with a troop of rosy 
| crandchildren about his knee. 

I don’t think they belong to the Britton 
family, for although their maternal grand- 
mother is given to boasting of her son-in- 
| law, the bishop, it must be owned that her 
{husband is only the carpenter at Sharps- 
| ville. 
| The Reverend Gabriel, although a bishop 

and avery great man, can put his clothes in 
a valise, and dates his conversion from the 
day he got that letter at Beyrout from Ruth 
Martin. 


er and weaker, began to ramble a little at | 


times, and the hand that Ruth held in hers | 


was sadly bloodless and thin. 

Ruth declared to herself that she would 
be glad to fall upon the neck of Genevieve 
Britton if she only brought with her this 
recreant son. 
they thought he was dying. He lay quite 
still, his eyes closed, his pulse scarcely per- 
ceptible. Ruth’s grief turned itself to Ga- 
briel now. It was not, then, reserved for 
him to see his father—this father whom she 
knew he go dearly loved. 

He opened his eyes and looked upon her, 
asad smile shaping itself upon his lips. 

“Tt is too late,” he said, faintly, “is it 
not? We have both been in fault, Ruth. 
Tell him I forgive him.” He closed his eyes 
and remained silent for a time, then opened 
them again. “Tell him I forgive him, and 
bless him,” he said, and paused. 
a hymn, Ruth, the last I tried to sing; but 
it was spoiled for me, dear. The woman’s 
voice was very high. I doubt if you could 
get the pitch—‘Jerusalem, my happy 
home.” I never could remember it since. 
It’s a pity to rob a poor sinner of a good 
Christian hymn.” 

Ruth began to sing, her voice full of tears, 
but beautiful, very beautiful. It soared out 
into the cold night, and was borne away 


upon the wind to the ears of a man who, | 


drenched with rain, chilled with cold, half 


paralyzed with fear and dread, could scarce- 


ly keep his seat upon his horse, until that 
voice reached him and cheered him on. 


One wild November night | 


ON A PICTURE OF THE MATER 
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He said, Too sad, too sad, 


Too hopeless-sweet the veiled and drooping head ; 
Too mournful is the mourning for her dead: 
Too sad, too sad, he said. 


He said, Too sad, too sad. 
He had forgotten that no Easter dawn 
3efore the rising of that solemn morn 
Had solaced Love, forlorn. 





Too sad, he said, too sad. 
|Q woman-heart! I think he did not know 
| How womanhood shrinks only from the blow 


| That lays her Worshiped low. 


“There is | 


And so he said, Too sad, 
Forgetting night is dread, and darkness deep, 
And all our lives are hidden in their keep 
When our Beloved sleep. 


3ut still he said, Too sad; 
Too deep a meaning in its patient gloom 
To gild the edges of a happy room, 
Like things of light and bloom. 


I said at last, O friend! 
No walls so happy that they may not hold 
Some heart whose idyl is the story old 


Those drooping eyelids fold. 
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THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 





By EMILIO CASTELAR. 
[Seventh Paper. ] 


Ill.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES, 

HE German race fills the most special 

ministry in modern society, as a race 
which has carried in its own spirit and 
brought inte daily life the sentiment of in- 
dividuality, effaced in the ancient states. 
Many writers think and say that this divis- 
ion into races is fundamentally false, and 
injurious in its consequences to the idea of 
human unity. Nevertheless, a conscientious 
study of history proves that either by con- 
quest or by political influences, or other re- 
lations between peoples and the regions they 
occupy—telations as intimate as those be- 
tween the body and the soul of every man 
—tribes and nations draw near each other, 
mingle, and form one race, just as families 
approach and mingle to form a people, to 
compose a true nationality. And thus, as it 
is no contradiction to the unity of nature 
that there should be planets and satellites, 
worlds and suns, it is no contradiction to 
the unity of the human race that there 
should be individuals, families, tribes, and 
races. .The natural medium in which they 
move affects the color of their skin, the size 
of their eyes, the degree of their facial angle ; 
and the society in which they grow up affects 
their conscience, their intellect, and moral 
life. 

There is nothing so closely connected 
with the spirit as speech. Many philoso- 
phers have confounded the idea with the 
expression of it, and have proclaimed the 
impossibility of the most secret and inti- 
mate thoughts without the aid of language. 
Christian theology has called the Second 
Person of its Trinity the God-Man, the 
Word; and the revelation of ideas, which is 
for our souls what heat is for our life, has 
been the eternal revelation of Speech. Hu- 
man speech is, therefore, the most intellect- 
ual and the most spiritual of all our natural 
functions, and speech is diversified not ac- 
cording to nationalities, but according to 
race. What strict kinship there is between 
the Portuguese, the Italian, the Spanish, 
and the French! It might be said that all 
of the Latins are born knowing these four 
languages. With a little reading, a little 
practice, we attain to their complete posses- 
sion. And why? Because the four dialects 
are immediately derived from that mother- 
tongue which has given its name to our 
race—the Latin language. In the most re- 
mote antiquity are unerring proofs of this. 
While the speech of the pagan peoples—the 
progressive, artistic Indo-European peoples 
—has rounded periods, complicated syntax, 
a verb rich in tenses and moods, which en- 








able it to subordinate secondary thoughts to 
the capital thought, subsidiary phrases to 
the predominant and the sovereign phrase, 
the religious Semitic peoples, born to diffuse 
monotheism, reared in the solitude of the 
desert, the authors of that music which ap- 
pears like the sob of the soul, and of an 
architecture which reserves all its marvels 
for the interior—the speech of these peoples 
is triliteral in its roots, simple in its syntax, 
suiting the sense to the sound in its words, 
cut up into versicles united by the primitive 
medium of the conjunction—all differences 
of the highest importance from that rich 
variety of Greek and Latin, the two lan- 
guages formed to contain and to express the 
variety of human thought. 

The Indo-European languages have these 
characteristics because they are the lan- 
guages of those peoples who have passed 
through all political ideas and social forms; 
who have produced gods in their image; 
who have placed the direction of their states 
in the hands of legislators, tribunes, heroes; 
who have written the analysis of Aristotle, 
the synthesis of Plato; who have consumed 
innumerable philosophical ideas in the per- 
petual movement, the periodical renovation 
of their spirit—while the Semitic tongues 
are the languages of religious peoples, who 
have founded the idea of the unity of God in 
Jerusalem and in Mecca; who have resolved 
almost all their forms of government into a 
pure theocracy ; who have been directed by 
the voice of prophets; who have written 
the Koran and the Bible; who opposed to 
the Greek chorus the melancholy hymn; to 
the drama, subjective and lyric poetry; to 
free thought, the perpetual commentary of 
their revelations; to the gods of mythology 
and the God-Man of the Gospel, their one 
Creator, secluded as in a secret tabernacle 
in the immensity of the heavens. 

If two fundamental races have filled an- 
cient history and the ancient world, two 
fundamental races fill the modern world and 
modern history—that is to say, the Latin 
and the German races. The latter has al- 
ways borne with it the idea of individuality, 
and has opposed this undying individuality, 
caught from the very bosom of nature, to the 
absorbing forces, to the institutions—means 
of civilization in certain historical periods, 
but always repressive—of the Helleno-Latin 
race, more artistic, more humane, if you 
please, than the German races, but less apt 
to preserve its entire liberty, and to hear in 
daily life the call of its own conscience. 

It is an irrevocable law of history that the 
German races should destroy the great uni- 
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ties reared by the Helleno-Latin races—those | 


creat unities beneath whose weight human 
personality disappears, and with it the law 
of liberty in life. The famous writers of an- 
tiquity announced, with the prophetic power 
of their genius, the destiny confided to the 
Germanic races at the close of those states of 
society. When Lucian described in imper- 
ishable verse the ruin of :iberty at Pharsalia, 
he did not see that it became extinguished. 
He saw it pass the Rhine, take refuge with 
the primitive and ancient tribes known as 
Germans. Tacitus, the conscience, the re- 
morse of the ancient society—Tacitus, who 
heated his steel red-hot in the fire of the love 
of liberty, to plunge it like a dagger into the 
heart of tyrants—opposes to the work of Cz- 
sarism the work of nature; to the despotic 
empire the federation of tribes; to the mag- 
istracy imposed by Pretorian slaves the mag- 
istracy elected by freemen; to the corrupt- 
ed court of the emperors the loving family, 
the respect for women, the purity of morals, 
acquired in the inspirations of conscience 
and the exercise of liberty. 

Cesar, on whose brow appeared to have 
been condensed all the genius of Rome, trem- 
bled before this immense mystery which was 
called the German world, and wished to in- 
close it in his empire. And in these distant 


forests and plains, in the sleep of primitive 
life, in their blind intercourse with nature, 
the Germans felt their wrath against the 


Eternal City rise like a hot wind. “I do 
not go of my own will to Rome,” exclaimed 
Alaric in his raids; “I feel that something 
superior to me pushes me on, drags me for- 
ward, without giving me rest, and forces me 
imperiously tosack Rome.” Genseric unfurl- 
ed the sails of his ship to the wind, not know- 
ing where he was going. The pilot asked 
him, “‘ Lord, where are we going?” “To seek 
those peoples against whom the wrath of God 
is aroused ;” and they went to Rome. What 
was it which these barbarians hated most in 
Rome? It was the principle hostile to their 
principle, the ideal contrary to theirs. They 
hated the omnipotent power, the absorbing 
authority, the Cwsarism, which denied the 
very root of life, our personality. And from 
that time, whenever the Latin world has ar- 
rived, by the impulse of its character, by the 
work of its federation, at one of those polit- 
ical or social states which reproduce the Ro- 
man empire, the Germanic race has always 
come to re-establish the principle of individ- 
uality. Thus, as the hordes of Alaric and 
Genseric, born in the forest, educated in the 
shock of battle, without any home but their 
war-car, without any patrimony but their 
arms, rushed to devastate Rome because it 
was the centre of imperial and Cesarist 
unity, the descendants of these hordes ful- 
fill in the Middle Ages, in the Renaissance, 
and in modern times the same ministry they 
accomplished at the end of ancient history. 


233 
If the French people, apostatizing from Ger- 
manic principles, re-establish the empire un- 
der Charlemagne, other tribes, other Euro- 
pean families of the same origin, scourged 
by the sword of the Normans, found modern 
individualism in the feudal chaos. When 
the popes seized the control of consciences, 
and organized by their theocracy a strong 
government and universal authority pro- 
ceeding from Rome, the German empire and 
its most illustrious representative, the house 
of Suabia, contested this religious unity with 
political and civil opposition, and prevented 
in the West a disastrous copy of the Oriental 
tyranny of Byzantium, founded by a coali- 
tion of the patriarch and the emperor. In 
the sixteenth century the Emperor Charles 
V., on one side, with his immense domains, 
and the artistic popes on the other, with 
their immense prestige, saved the Church 
from schism, dissolved the councils which 
threatened the power of the Church, reduced 
Ghent to submission, decapitated municipal 
freedom in Villalar and the brotherhoods in 
Valentia, who threatened the power of the 
empire. When two powers of such force on 
earth as the power of Charles V., who found 
a new world in the seas, and the power 
of Leo X., who found an ancient world 
among the ruins, threatened to restore Czesar- 
ism, there arose to hinder it, to deprive the 
pontificate of its prestige and the empire of 
its peace, the obscure monk Luther, who, 
collecting all the anger of his race, from 
the blasphemies of the drunken peasant to 
the prayer of angels in ecstasy, sacked the 
Rome of religion with the same wrath with 
which Alaric and Genseric had sacked, a 
thousand years before, the Rome of the Ca- 
The power of Philip Il. suffocated 
Protestantism; but a German by race, a 
Hollander by birth, named Orange, threw 
down the colossus which covered Europe 
with its shadow. If the policy of Louis 
XIV., in the following century, engendered 
another gigantic Catholic reaction, as well 
in conscience as in courts, another Orange, 
also a German by race and a Hollander by 
birth, raised the Protestant individualized 
religion to the throne in England. If the 
kings in the middle of the eighteenth centu- 
ry established their absolute authority, de- 
spoiling even the Church of its attributes, 
the Germanic races, or their Saxon fami- 
ly, shook these absolute powers with the 
proclamation of the republic, and the ad- 
vent of democracy in America. If, in the 
triumph of revolutionary principles in 1793, 
and their mew triumph in 1848, the Cesarist 
reaction, initiated first by the Cesar of our 
time, and by his descendant the new Augus- 
tus, founded on imperial authority, the Ger- 
mans Wellington and Bliicher at Waterloo, 
and Von Moltke and Bismarck at Sedan, de- 
stroyed these empires, and elevated anew 
the idea of human individuality, which is 
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like the bone and the marrow of all our 
liberties. 

We must not demand of the German races 
that in the European republican movements 
they should adopt in advance of the Latin 
races the organization of the republic. This 
organism will always be the work of the ar- 
tistic and inspired race—the race which, the 
moment it has conceived the idea, has always 
put it into practice, anxious to create and to 
produce a complete realization of its ideas. 
But the German race has kept this individu- 
alist idea, this intimate sentiment of personal 


independence, which really constitutes the | 


dignity without which republics are impos- 
sible. These ideas, these sentiments, are, as 
it were, the matter of which the republic is 
the form. In the immense nebula composed 


by this diffusion of the human spirit democ- | 


racy is formed, as Laplace says the sun and 
the planets are formed in the infinite nebula 


of which we are part. The glory of the Ger- | 
man race, in view of modern revolution, has | 


consisted in procuring us a rational knowl- 
edge of that idea of right which we had felt, 
and had almost implanted in reality, before 
they gave us that clear and distinct knowl- 
edge of it. For another most intimate char- 
acteristic—I will not say of the race, but 
of the German nation—is the predominance 
in it of the scientific sentiment, of self-acting 
free thought over the practical sense, over 
the thought of policy. The Germans have 
accomplished their revolutions more in con- 
science than in space. Their most formi- 
dable insurrections have been those of the 
spirit. Certainly they have not, like us, 
reared the guillotine for their kings; nor 
have they, like us, laid the demolishing axe 
at the base of their temples; nor have they, 
in the present century, hanged their feudal 
lords to the lamp-posts, as the French hanged 
their nobles and the Spaniards their friars. 
We are still awaiting the formidable revolu- 
tion announced by Heine, by the side of 
which the French revolution is to appear an 
idyl. The Germans can not justly aspire to 
the title of revolutionists. But in the in- 
tellectual sphere, in the heaven of ideas, in 
philosophy and the arts, what profound revo- 


lutions, what audacious dethronements, have | 


they accomplished! The gods and the kings, 
the sacerdotal and aristocratic castes, the 
fundamental dogmas of the religions of the 


Middle Ages and of the monarchical tradi- 


tions, all have been decomposed and con- 
sumed in the burning crucible of their crit- 
icism. To investigate, therefore, the part 
which the Germans have taken if this mod- 
ern political revolution, at the termination 
of which we are to meet the republic organ- 
ized in the united states of Europe, we shall 


find that it is necessary to study science more | 
than history, the course of ideas more than 


the course of events. Far away in the infi- 
nite and tranquil heaven of modern thought, 
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| where our low tempests never arrive, tho 
| bolt was forged which was destined to strike 
down the religious, philosophical, and polit- 
,ical standard which was the true origin of 
hereditary and permanent powers. This 
revolution is less visible than political ones, 
because it is less bloody ; but it is more efti- 
| cacious, more fruitful in results, even thay 
violent revolutions whose shock appalls us; 
for this invisible, impalpable electricity of 
ideas excites the material revolution, and 
raises that storm of conscience which gives 
life and vitality to events. 

Is it true that peoples can not possess 
| universality of aptitudes? Can it be true 
that those most expert in the abstractions 
of science fail when they descend to the re- 
ality of politics? We are tempted to be- 
lieve this, studying the scientific and polit- 
ical movements in Germany. Their audaci- 
ty is without limit when it is necessary to af- 
fect moral powers and abstract ideas; their 
philosophers approach the starry throne of 
the God of history and tradition with the 
froth of demagogic rage on their lips and 
the axe of the regicide headsman in their 
‘hands. At the blows of their implacable 
| logic superstition falls with a noise more 
tumultuous than that of revolutions. Her- 
nan Cortéz, with all his adventurous genius 
and all his epic valor and Spanish faith, 
never attacked the idols of conquered Mex- 
ico as the humble and timid philosopher of 
Germany has attacked with scientific for- 
mulas the God of his fellow-citizens. All 
our outbreaks in the public streets, our 
barrack insurrections, all our revolutionary 
| movements, which gave out such thunder 
of electricity, never contained the essence 
nor the quantities of revolution contained 
in those apparently obscure and idealistic 
| discourses, foreign to reality, pronounced 
by the German doctor, seated behind his 
lofty desk as on a vague and remote cloud. 
To them, to those German masters of phi- 
losophy, we owe that theory of right be- 
fore which the ideas of Rousseau appear 
conservative and reactionary; to them we 
owe that theory of progress by whose im- 
pulse all institutions, even those most trust- 
ed for their celestial origin, and those most 
destined to eternity by the public powers, 
have fallen in the idealistic movement of hu- 
man ideas, and have submitted to the law 
of universal transformation which condemns 
all resistance to liberty to sure defeat, and 
reaction to inevitable death. The universe 
| and God, the soul and the body, nature and 
the spirit, have been called to the tribunal 
of their philosophy; kings and popes, the 
| castes of priests and warriors, to the tribu- 
nal of their history. No tribune ever di- 
rected such imprecations against the pride 
of tyrants as they against the authority of 
|the monarchy and the church. No revolu- 
' tion ever freed society of monsters with the 
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he conscience from sophisms. But these 
demi-gods of the earth, the sovereigns of 
thought, the judges of institutions, when 
they descend to common life have seen. their 
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most sacred rights at the mercy of the first 
‘room of one of these kings or kinglets, the | 


relics of the Middle Ages, the ignes fatui in 
the grave-yard of history, who lately reign- 
ed, and who in some little states still reign, 
over the feudal soil of old Germany. 

The Germans have been compared to the 
ancient Indian, absorbed in contemplations 
of the world and of himself, and giving to 
other peoples his ideas and his gods. They 
have been compared also with the Greeks of 
the time after Alexander, not that they pos- 
sessed the written and oral eloquence which 
is the property of the Greeks of all time— 


as if the Hellenic spirit could never be touch- 


ed by decadence; not that they possessed 


that relief of form and of expression which | 


gives life and blood and flesh to the most 
abstruse thoughts; but they resembled the 


Greeks in their dotage, because, like these, | 
they think, write, speak, teach, and trans- | 


form the conscience, give themselves up to 


ideas, and do not perceive that by their side, | 
over their shoulders, is rising a military and | 
autocratic empire which, from one encroach- | 
ment of tyranny to another, may end in | 


bringing about the physical and moral de- 
generacy of ancient Byzantium. 
peoples, who are always so swift in 
realization of their ideas, have scarcely 
eyer enjoyed liberty of thought. The Ger- 
manic peoples, who have possessed liberty 
of thought, have scarcely experienced the 
living desire of realizing their thought. 


And the idea which never touches reality, | 


which does not convert itself into a heart 
and soul distributed among the people, 
which breaks no chains, which destroys no 
gallows, secluded in the summits of pure 
reason, is like a god without providence, 
shut up in the solitude of his inaccessible 
essence, Without communication either with 
the spirit or with nature. No one admires 
Germany as I do. Its metaphysics are the 
touch-stone of our thought; its poetry re- 
sponds better than any other to the vague 
idealism of our spirits; the art of Germany 
may be called the philosophy of the heart ; 
its music, impenetrable at the first hearing, 
appears when you have learned it the voice 
of nature, the harmony of uncreated ideas, 
the anticipation of the spiritualism of heav- 
en. I pardon the German writers their con- 
fusion of style and the philosophical obseu- 
rity of their thoughts, because I understand 
that only in this way can the individualism 
characteristic of their nature be preserved. 


I admire their patient investigations, their | 


religious worship of science, all the enlight- 
enment which Germans have given to the 
modern spirit; but we who love progress 


The Latin | 
the | 


| have a right to make some complaint, some 

bitter reproaches, to the German people. 
| If that people, described in such a masterly 
manner by Tacitus, with all their aptitudes 
\for liberty; despising gold, because they 
were ignorant of the necessities which gold 
satisfies; united in assemblies where the 
leading men treated of details, and the 
whole people of general results; governed 
|more by example than authority, more by 
| persuasion than by force ; enjoying the priv- 
| ilege of electing their chiefs, and disposed 
to follow them every where through a sense 
of duty; chaste worshipers of woman, on 
whose brow they discerned the signals of 
| prophecy, and in whose beauty they saw 
|the divine ministry of the priesthood ; se- 
|cluded in their homes with their families 
and their children, who were nourished at 
no other breast than the maternal; devoted 
|to their personal independence to the point 
| of enthusiasm, and savagely hostile to tyr- 
|anny—if that people through so many ages 
| have preserved any thing of the primitive 
virtues, as they have preceded all modern 
peoples in proclaiming free conscience, they 
ought also to precede them in establishin 
the federation and the republic. 

But let us not be materialists. The idea, 
even when it appears most vague and most 
abstruse, nourishes the conscience, and so is 
| filtered into reality. When we lose our- 
selves in scientific abstractions, we do not 
remember that those abstractions, like the 
| Divine Word, must become incarnate in 
substance, and in the form of the human 
jrace. The traveler lost on the Alps, among 
the eternal snows, where he can scarcely 
| breathe, where he perceives no atom of life 
on the desert of ice, does not easily remem- 
ber that there below, in the deepest valley, 
all that cold and immobility and desolation 
becomes the Rhine and the Ticino and the 
Rhone, spreading the life and joy of fertility 
|among the fields of Italy and of France 
}and of Germany. The idea is the soul; the 
jidea is the life: events do no more than 
copy ideas, and that imperfectly and rude- 
ly. The whole course of social events is 
filled with ideas, which are like hydrogen 
in water and oxygen in the air. Fifteen 
slow centuries were required to form a so- 
ciety animated by a progressive idea. Let 
us not care for delays. Time is a relative 
idea. The delay will be long if it is com- 
pared with our short lives; brief, if com- 
pared with the life of humanity. No one 
can calculate the millions of ages which 
have been necessary to form and compose 
the planet on which we are embarked. Who 
can divine the time that it will require for 
an idea to fall from the mind of a thinker 
upon his school, to pass from the investiga- 
tion of the school to the militant forces of 
the apostolate, thence to the crucible of 
martyrdom, from there to the conscience of 
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a party, and from the conscience of a par- | sensibility. 


ty to the laws, and thence to the customs? 
But we have no right to doubt of the virtue 
and the efficacy of ideas, after having seen 
them issue from the lips, more subtile than 
the air on which they were carried, melting 
at one flash the bayonets of armies and the 
crowns of kings. Let us study this move- 
ment of ideas in Germany, sure of finding 
the revolutions to which a response has been 
made and will be made in events. 

The true representative of the philosoph- 
ical revolution in Germany is, by common 
consent, Kant, founder of the school of 
criticism. The eighteenth century would 
have been false to its progressive spirit and 


to its destiny if, while it destroyed historic- | 
al institutions in society, it had not destroy- | 


ed also traditional ideas in the conscience. 
Every society which renews itself must re- 
new its spirit, and with its spirit the ideas 
on which the soul of a generation finds its 
nourishment, and the organization of pow- 
ersis formed. The eighteenth century could 


not promulgate natural rights without un- | 


derstanding human nature, without inves- 
tigating the human problem par ercellence, 
the problem of knowledge. To solve this 
problem nothing was more necessary than 
to trace the limits of our intelligence, to say 
how far it could arrive by the power of rea- 
son; and in solving this problem the knot 
of the difficulty is found in the relations 


between the objective and the subjective. | 


“Let us not attempt to know things in 
themselves,” exclaimed Kant; “let us dis- 
tinguish in all knowledge between that 
which is furnished by experience and that 
which proceeds from our own being.” No 
external phenomenon happens for us with- 
out happening in time, which may be ex- 
tended to eternity, or diminished to an 
inappreciable and imperceptible instant. 
Time has not entered into our mind, nor 
has space, by the senses. Time and space 
are laws of sensibility. Knowledge would 
be most imperfect if we acquired solely sen- 
sations, if we possessed merely the faculty 
of feeling. It is the most primitive, and, in 
the hierarchy of our faculties, the most rndi- 
mentary ; that which assimilates us to the 
lowest animals in the zoological seale. If we 
had no sensations of life and of the universe, 
we would take our appetites as a rule of 
conduct, and the fleeting impressions of 
things as the laws of the universe. Our 
morality would reduce itself to the laws of 
pleasure. Our science would resolve itself 
at last into an immense heap of facts—of ob- 
jects completely distorted. Phenomena,and 


not their laws, would be the sole foundation | 
Sensation is purified | 
I 


of our knowledge. 
and transfigured in intelligence, which is 
the faculty of notions, the active faculty of 
knowledge, by virtue of which we determine 
and define the objects presented by pure 
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Sensations or intuitions remain 
without light and without life, dead bodies 


in the mind, if they are not elevated to the 


rank of notions; and notions would be shad. 
owy and lifeless if they were not connected 
with objects. Thus, as the science which 
treats of sensibility is called Asthetics, the 
science which treats of understanding js 
called Logic. Intuition is sensibility in ex- 
ercise—the object impressed upon the sub- 
ject. The notion is the conception of the 
subject in regard to the object. As sensi- 
bility can not be separated from time and 
from space, understanding can not go outside 
of those principal categories—quantity, qual- 
ity, and relation or manner. These elements 


of judgment are forms of intelligence. But 
notions are not enough for knowledge. To 


perfect it, reason is necessary, which gives 
universality to judgments, which places 
them outside of all conditions, which ele- 
vates them to ideas—that is to say, to uni- 
versal principles in the purest region of the 
infinite. But, precisely because reason ex- 
ercises this sublime ministry in life, it is 
necessary to guard against transcendental 
illusions. By transcendental illusions Kant 


means useless efforts to pass the limits of our 


intelligence. By such efforts we waste our 
reason in senseless ambitions, and we people 
our own souls with shadows. The labor we 
should employ in learning the possible we 
waste in traversing the impossible. We 
should renounce as illusory the thought of 
understanding in its essence the immaterial 
nature of our souls. And as with the idea 
of the soul, so with the idea of God, which it 
is in a still higher degree impossible for hu- 
man reason to demonstrate. Apart from 
certain arbitrary forms of nomenclature, ar- 
ranged solely to sustain the rhythm of 
ideas and the architecture of the system, 
the Critique of Pure Reason is the most lu- 
cid and most minute analysis of the lim- 
its of the forces of our reason which has 
been attempted since the time of Aristotle. 
It was absolutely required by the human 
reason to enable it to avoid useless investi- 
gations, and to confine itself within the 
sphere of the possible. With it and through 
it remains concluded and finished that the- 
ological period which had brought the hu- 
man race from the sophisms of the monastic 
schools to the violences of religious wars 
to fight and to die for vain abstractions. 
Man not only thinks, he lives; he not only 
has intelligence, but will. Principles, to 
which pure reason can not attain by mere 
logic, appear when we require to found and 
establish moral laws. At this point arises 
the necessity of liberty to create human life, 
and the necessity of the immortality of the 
soul for the complete realization of justice. 
In the light of these principles is developed 
the purest moral law—the law of complete 
disinterestedness, the law of the love of good 
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and the hatred of evil for their own sake, | 
without which neither the fear of punish- | 
ment will save us from vice, nor the satis- | 
faction of conscience or the hope of reward 
jead us to virtue, but only the inner motive, | 
independent of every other mandate, except 

the categorical command of our own con- 

science. In virtue of this moral law man 

should proceed on principles which shall 

raise each of his isolated individual actions 

into universal rules of life and of conduct. 

Although the principles overthrown by 
pure reason and restored in practical reason 
may appear contradictory, they are not so, 
if we take notice that the thesis of the phi- 
losopher reduces itself to setting natural 
limits to certain investigation, demonstra- 
ting that the existence of God, the liberty, 
spirituality, and immortality of the soul, are 
affirmed with greater force than is possible 
to pure metaphysics, when it is shown that 
without these principles morality could not 
be established in life nor right be founded 
on the face of the earth. 

But the philosopher who thus scrutinizes 
the limits of intelligence, the laws of moral- 
ity, ought to enter into the sphere of politics. 
Intrenched within his own thought and his 
own spirit; analyzing his own conscience and 
reason more than exterior objects; without 
passion, but also without discouragements ; 
knowing nothing of life but its serene and 
regular course; never broadening his nature 
in the delights of the family; face to face 
with the human soul and conscience, like 
God in face of the universal creation—it is 
useless to seek from him observations upon 
facts or conceptions of reality. Seek, and 
this you will receive—ideas holding relations 
with philosophy and the moral sense, pure 
ideas of right. The origin of right was al- 
ways the most important of questions. He 
who causes, engenders, originates law, is the 
true sovereign. For this reason the thesis 
of the theological schools claims that law, 
being the emanation of God, should be de- 
fined and applied by a true theocracy. 
Among the ancient peoples, the Greeks and 
Romans, law was the emanation of the state ; 
under Ceesarism it was the will of the prince ; 
in feudal times it came from the posses- 
sion or conquest of territory; in modern 
times it came from traditions of God, whose 
image on earth was represented by the kings; 
for Rousseau, the revolutionary prophet, it 
came from the will of the people; for Kant, 
the law originated in human nature, which 
is its immutable foundation. The definition 
of the philosopher may be criticised. It 
may be said that the enumeration of condi- 
tions indispensable to assure personal lib- 
erty and harmonize it with the liberty of 
others has a certain vagueness, and is liable 
to the reproach of formalism and superfici- 
ality. But in that critical hour of history 
it was necessary to vindicate two principles 


—human nature as the origin of law, human 
liberty as the soul of law. Both principles 
were vindicated by the sublime thought of 
the philosopher, both principles which were 
to produce a moral revolution in the con- 
science and prepare another political revo- 
lution in human society. 

The capital object of his doctrine was to 
direct the world by ideas, and found a sci- 
ence of politics through the sovereignty of 
reason. To direct the world by ideas, he 
did not, like Plato, ask power for philoso- 
phers, but he asked for liberty and freedom 
of thought. To arrive at the reign of rea- 
son, after combating regicide and the right 
of insurrections as Machiavelian doctrines, 
mindful only of success, he united and co- 
ordinated policy with morals, the principles 
of positive justice with the eternal princi- 
ples of justice. 

Thus, in a world still drowsy with the 
unquiet sleep of the Middle Ages; beneath 
the weight of absolutism; to the sound of 
the rack, which still disjointed the bones 
of prisoners; amidst the rumor of armies 
which still oppressed men, and wars which 
still devastated the earth; in the midst of 
German feudalism, alive in spite of the rev- 
olution which lightened and did not shine— 
Kant writes, with a heart devoted to love 
of humanity, and a thought devoted to the 
mysteries of the future, a profound treatise, 
which prepares the advent of liberty, and 
which substitutes for conquest and force the 
pacific relations of right. 

To attain these great ends, Kant proposes 
that treaties of peace shall be adjusted with 
the intention and purpose to avoid new 
wars; that no independent people should 
be subjected by violence and conquest ; that 
permanent armies should disappear; that 
states should respectively abstain from in- 
terference with the government of other au- 
tonomous states; that civil right as well 
as political right should reeognize another 
superior right which touches humanity at 
large, and which can and should call itself 
the essentially cosmopolitan right. 

The savage state, which is praised by the 
Utopians as the natural state, is in reality 
a state of war. The Indian carries through 
the forests in his nomadic life the enven- 
omed arrow, not only against beings of other 
species, which he may kill for his profit or 
defense, but also against other tribes which 
dispute with him the air, the soil, or the 
chase. Political states are founded to as- 
sure peace, and to attain in the sanctity of 
law a firmer security against violence than 
force can afford. To return to war after 
having entered into civil life is to stumble 
anew into the savage state. 

But the great philosopher recognized that 
the relations of people among themselves 
are not enough to avoid war and establish 
peace; that an interior organization com- 
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pletely pacific is necessary. And this entire | 


organization can be no other than one capa- 
ble of assuring the rights of all, and distin- 
guishing the orbit and the various facul- 
ties of the public powers. The civil and 
political constitution of every state should 
be a republican constitution. Writing un- 


der an absolute monarchy, Kant timidly de- | 


fines republican government as that where 
the executive and the legislative powers 
are found divided; and as this may happen, 
and does happen, even in a monarchy, some 
attribute to Kant, comparing “hese texts of 
his with others of his Public Law, the in- 
tention of referring to constitutional mon- 
archy. Such a belief is confirmed by his 
confounding in another place pure democ- 
racy with pure absolutism. But clear, con- 
crete explanations leave no occasion for 
doubt. Kant desires a republic, because 
with the republic all the citizens have the 
right of peace and war, and it is most im- 
probable, when this right resides in the en- 
tire body of the people, that it should throw 
itself into the abyss of war. Suicide, like 
madness, is an exception, not a general law, 
in human society. Next, if individual rights 
are derived from nature, the public powers 
should be derived from a pact, and the gov- 
ernment which can be founded on a pact is 
no other than republicanism, and must be 
formed not of vassals and subjects, whose 
lives can be disposed of without their con- 
sent, but of true free citizens. They call 
such a government as that a government 
of angels, supposing that human weakness 
is not able to comprehend it in its purity, 
nor practice it in its full extent. But this 
alone is true human government, because it 
recognizes the principle of liberty, which is 
the need of every man, and because it es- 
tablishes a common legislation in harmony 
with that idea of natural equality so pro- 
foundly engraven on our conscience. 

It is thus that the immortal philosopher 
not only sustains republican government 
for the purpose of human culture and per- 
petual peace, but he sustains also the fed- 
eration of republics, the federation which is 
the great mechanism of free societies, which 
distributes power among high political per- 
sonalities, and then concentrates it in a su- 
preme unity. Thus autonomous states, by 
means of changeable pacts, may go on es- 
tablishing a system of government where 
authority is contained in law and restrained 
by law, as liberty is contained in right and 
measured by right. The privileges of men 
and the interests which originate in these 
privileges may oppose themselves with some- 
times irresistible force to the relations of 
this idea, but the nature of the earth and 
the character of the communications be- 
tween peoples, the nature of man and the 
necessity which all men have to join in 
bonds of common laws, give assurance that 





the internal indication of individuals ang 
the superior human education, the work of 
scientific and social progress, must found 
ach state on a republic internally, and al] 
states for the purposes of: external relations 
in federations, which shall constitute, as it 
were, @ new humanity on the earth. The 
liberal revolution was arriving in this su- 
preme moment to the fullness of life through 
the knowledge of itself. The solitary celi- 
bate philosopher, with no other divinity 
than his idea, which completely possessed 
him, was impelling the world with forces 
slower but surer than the material ones, 


| Human nature studied in its profoundest 


depths, the idea of right defined and made 
concrete in its most necessary phases, the 
republican régime proclaimed as the most 
fitting for cultivated peoples, universal fed- 
eration recognized as the organization of 
justice and of right, perpetual peace prom- 
ised as a result and consequence of all these 
ideas, were giving to the modern revolution 
an ideal which in part has been already re- 
alized, and which will soon be realized in its 
fullness. And these formulas were not those 
of an ambitious politician, of an ardent trib- 
une, of an impatient conventional, who hurl- 
ed them into the midst of war or revolution 
to rouse his party or his people. No; they 
were conceived in retirement and in silence, 
thought out in complete independence of 
any personal interests, and diffused only in 
the worship of the truth, to hasten the reign 
of justice, without any other motive than 
the purest, almost mystical, love of the hu- 
man race, and no other reward than the 
satisfaction of conscience. The republican 
ideal was thus formulated in the heart of 
thinking Germany. 

Two men were renewing the policy of the 
eighteenth century—Kant and Rousseau— 
two men of incalculable moral power. Kant 
was the philosopher, and Rousseau the artist. 
Kant agitated the conscience of man, and 
Rousseau his sensibility. Kant engendered 
those progressive ideas which transform the 
spirit, and Rousseau those exalted passions 
which transform events. The life of the one 
was tranquil and orderly as his mathematical 
formulas; the life of the other tempestuous 
as the revolution. The soul of the philoso- 
pher exerted itself to strike, like the rising 
sun, the heights of science; the soul of the 
artist, like the tempestuous cloud, to reach 
the social depths, the heart of the masses. 
Kant defines the natural right which pro- 
duces the free man, and Rousseau the po- 
litical pact which produces the republican 
state. One is the true author of individual 
sovereignty, the other the-true author of 
popular sovereignty. Both represent, in 
these two systems, the thought and action, 
the principle and the life, the spirit and the 
organism, the soul and the body, of these 





| modern revolutions, which, conceived in the 


ee ; 
lofty regions of metaphysics, and diffused | 
bv the divine word of art, have at last to 
produce the United States of Europe, raised | 
from the blood-stained abysses of the mon- 
archy and of war to the pure life of the fed- 
eration and the republic. 

The critical philosophy necessarily had 
its natural consequences. The idea of hu- 
man personality recognized in all its extent, 
exalted with all its attributes, intoxicated 
with its own substance, in the restlessness 
of its young life, in the ambition of its pas- 
sions, came to deny every existence and every 
reality which was not its own. The heavy- 
ens appeared to its eyes as a figment of the 
soul, like the web which the spider weaves, 
or the pod spun by the silk-worm. 
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The material universe disappeared in the 
intoxication of the human personality. Light 
was the reflex of our own ethical spirit; the | 
stars condensations of our innumerable ideas; 
created beings were all organisms formed of | 
the logical series of emancipated reason. In 
the immense cloud of dust raised by so many | 
falling ruins, nothing was plainly visible but 
our own overmastering individuality, bear- 
ing its conscience on its brow as the sun of 
suns. And nothing else was to have been ex- 
pected. Every new idea tends to absolutism, 
to the annihilation of limits, to the suppres- 
sion of opposition, to the belief that it is 
enough to fill the universe and to resolve all 
problems. After criticism has pushed aside 
all that there is of internal and all that there 


is of external in knowledge, the dialectic ne- 
cessity demanded that the spirit should come 
to believe the universal life its proper sub- 
stance, the light its own reflection, and the | 
universe its work. 


It is, therefore, necessa- 
ry to gauge philosophical systems—tirst in 
themselves, in their fundamental principles, 
independent of every historic moment; but 
afterward in their strict relation to the time 
in which they arise, and with the totality 
of philosophy which they develop under one 
ofits phases. Theslave, the serf, the vassal, 
was becoming a man in the revolution which | 
equally touched society and the conscience. 
To arrive at these results it was necessary to 
raise his personality into absolute independ- 
ence of every accident; to place his right 
above allright. Kings had made themselves 
divine. In opposition to kings, the free man 
must make himself divine, anoint himself 
with the oil of his absolute personal autono- 
my. This was a necessary moment in the 
succession of time, and a logical principle in 
the series of ideas. The metaphysics of lib- 
erty went to extremes, erroneous, perhaps, 
in themselves, but necessary for the eman- 
cipation of the human spirit at large. To 
deny whatever was opposed to individuality 
was audacious, but without this audacity 
victory never comes to an idea. Progress 
proceeds through radical and absolute oppo- 
sition. Religion denies all rational philoso- 
Vou. XLVII.—No, 278.—19 
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phy, and philosophy all revealed religion. 
The physiologist eliminates the spirit and 
the mystic matter. In the pantheism of the 
preceding century there was nothing but 
one being with two forms—extension and 
thought. Human individuality disappeared 
in this ocean of the universal substance. 
Liberty was reduced to the mechanical force 
of the universe. 


or 
fe) 


a 
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To break this great tyran- 
ny of pantheism Fichte constructed in his 
system man, his individuality, his person- 
ality, and declared him the only real being, 
gave him the earth for a footstool, the uni- 
verse for a temple, where all things were 
successive modifications of our own sub- 
stance. 

Fichte personifies this moment of time, 
this phase of the spirit. For him there is a 


| Science which is, in respect to metaphysics, 


the same as metaphysics in respect to com- 
mon-sense, the science of sciences. This 
science requires a first principle, inaccessible 
to negation, indubitable, self-evident. This 
first principle could be no other than the 
principle “I am.” Here is the sovereign 
affirmation, the basis of all judgment, the 
incontestable foundation of all science, the 
first principle of every system, the thesis 
where doubt with its vapors can never ar- 
rive—‘Iam.” From this sovereign affirma- 
tion, then, through thetic, antithetic, and 
synthetic processes, Fichte deduced the ex- 
istence of something opposed to the “1;” 
of something which had reality solely from 
being distinct from “I;” but the “I” re- 
mained as the centre of all scientific spheres, 
as the enumerator of all real things, as the 
measure of all possible ideas. 

A philosophy so audacious raised general 
contradiction in the common-sense which 
considered itself insulted. It is said that at 
the conclusion of a conference Fichte used 
this singular formula: “To-day we have 
created the world; to-morrow, gentlemen, 
we will create God.” It is said that at a cer- 
tain dinner an impudent servant of the 
house took,away the plates from before him, 
saying, “Let the philosopher feed on his 
own substance.” The ladies of Germany re- 
lated that as Fichte did not believe in the 
existence of any personality that was not 
his own, he consequently could not believe 
in the existence of his wife, and wondered 
how Madame Fichte liked that. The gov- 
ernments were alarmed, and persecuted him 
in the universities. The great pagan, Goethe, 
censured him for the frankness with which 
he announced his ideas. Yet, nevertheless, 
Fichte was a great character as well as a 
great philosopher. Born in obscurity, edu- 
cated in poverty which bordered upon mis- 
ery, driven by the spur of necessity from 
free Zurich to oppressed Warsaw, without 
stumbling or falling by the difficulties of 
the way, without yielding his ideas under 
the lash of oppression, preferring to all ap- 
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plause and every advantage the religion of | diately from the-philosophy consecrated to 
philosophy, loving all humanity and its prog- | the exaltation of the inner man, of the con- 


ress with a leve almost mystic, he lived 
consecrated to the work of rousing the con- 
science of his country, in the midst of the 
terrors of revolution and the disasters of 
war, and died, amidst the horrors of pesti- 
lence, in the service of misery and pain, a 
master of morals, a hero of duty, a martyr 
of science. 

In spite of these exaggerations which have 
been published, of the individualism of Fich- 
te, the immortal philosopher really held that 
the idea of the individual was derived trom 
the relations of man with his kind ; that, liv- 
ing in these relations, law was necessary as 
a condition indispensable to individuality. 
The rational being could not comprehend 
himself nor give himself his proper place 
as an individual solely, but as one of so 
many rational beings as existed in relation 
withhim. Scientific, intelligent, and active, 
nature and society, the external world in its 
various manifestations, invite him to action, 
to operating upon them as a cause. Obe- 
dience to this invitation is the end of man— 
the fulfillment of his destiny. The means 
which are necessary to fulfill this destiny 
are his rights. But man needs to recognize 
not only his existence as a person, and his 
personal right, but his coexistence with oth- 
er persons and his rightful relations with 
them. This reciprocity is fundamental in 
right, because without it society would dis- 
appear. Right is divided into primitive, co- 
ercive, and political. The first, primitive, 
is that by virtue of which man asserts the 
control of his own life. No foreign force 
should control a man in the fulfillment of 
his destiny, while he does not ignore or in- 
jure the rights of others. Individual activ- 
ity should be directed and regulated by in- 
telligence. Coercive right is that which has 
for its purpose the maintenance of the per- 
sonai rights of all, and supposes a pact 
among citizens, and, as the consequence of 
this pact, the necessity of the state. Polit- 
ical right regulates in turn the common will 
and sovereignty. This common will gives 
laws. The executive power charges itself 
with their execution. The power of vigi- 
lance which Fichte proposes as a tribunate, 
as an ephorate joined to the executive pow- 
er, charges itself to see to the execution of 
the laws. When those charged to execute 
the laws fail in their duty, those whose duty 
it is to watch the execution of the laws should 
suspend them and appeal tothe people. The 
respect of law determines the form of gov- 
ernment. Where the people have no idea or 
sentiment of legality, the form of govern- 
ment will necessarily be the monocracy ; 
but where the people respect the laws, the 
form of government should be the republic- 
an, the only rational and just one. All these 
political consequences are derived imme- 


science. We bear within ourselves the idea] 

of justice, the sublime code of duty; and 

nothing is needed but the exertion of our 

own will for the fulfillment of this code, and 

with its fulfillment our happiness is realized 

on earth. By perfecting the individual we 

perfect humanity, the superior individual, 
| for whom ages are as years, slow but sure in 

| his progressive growth. Make the subject- 
| ive laws of reason objective in every direc- 
tion and through all spheres: this is the su- 

| preme destiny of humanity in history. The 

| series of events which have happened in a 
| certain period of time have, like a mathe- 

| matical progression, a common reason in 
|the idea which animates them. Thus in 

every epoch one general thought has pre- 
dominated, a consequence of the preceding 

epoch, and a premise of the succeeding. Our 

time, in the midst of the eclipses of reason, 

in the midst of the failures of the will, has 
solely one purpose—to realize the notion of 

right. But humanity counts many ages in 

the continual succession of time, and it will 

take more than a single day to realize the 
plenitude of the life which will be the incar- 
nation, the objective manifestation, of the 
pure law of reason in society and in the 
world. The capital ages of man are five. 
| First, man, shut up in nature, like a seed in 
| the earth, like the embryo in the womb, has 
| nothing of life but instinct ; none of the fac- 
ulties in exercise but sensibility, and the uni- 
verse appears to him as a living poem, phe- 
nomena and facts as miracles, law a revela- 
| tion, government a divine patriarchate—the 
so-called age of innocence. Second, power- 
ful external authority, engendered among 
the horrors of war, raises itself to a despot- 
ism, and exacts of the conscience absolute 
faith in its principles, in the will blind obe- 
dience to its mandates—an age properly 
called that of the advent of evil upon the 
earth, and the fall of man into sin. Third, 
authority is wounded by reason, which be- 
gins to possess itself and to declare itself 
first cause in life; the ancient principles 
fail; the historical gods die; altars and tem- 
ples fall to ruin ; indifference of general prin- 
ciples reigns—the age oftransition. Fourth, 
reason arrives at maturity, right at a concrete 
idea; science gives laws; justice becomes 
sovereign—the age of the beginning of per- 
| fection. Fifth, the ideal of reason becomes 
completely defined; right is realized in its 
fullness; morality is law; art is the divine 
word of all philosophical principles ; evil is 
a fleeing shadow; liberty the only means 
of fulfilling life; good the universal end 
of all beings and things; the angel of God 
descends invisibly from the skies, uncre- 
ated light in his eyes, a sword of fire in his 
hands, with divine love in his breast, to 
drive sin from the earth, and to restore it 
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tv of Eden. 

“ Fichte’s Philosophy of History gives as 
the purpose of life the fulfillment of the pre- 
cepts of reason, and his Moral Philosophy 
the accomplishment of good through disin- 
terested and pure motives of conscience; his 
Political Philosophy the confirmation of 
right in our personality, and of the republic 
in the state; and his Asthetic Philosophy 
the divine ministry of art, which is to over- 
throw evil with its magic wand, and to opea 
the heaven of reason. His entire system 
breaks all the fetters of the soul, and prom- 
ises to our hopes, thirsting for the infinite, 
a pure, intelligible world, over which, like a 
thick veil, is spread that boundless celestial 
space, with all its luminous dew of suns and 
worlds. 

But the highest of Fichte’s qualities is 
revealed in the powerful reaction which his 
mind exerted against the impurity of events, 
against the miseries of reality. The French 
revolution burst out, and with it a new spirit 
spread through the conscience of humanity, 
new blood through its veins. Men of nar- 
row discernment saw of this most important 
event only its disasters—the headsman for- 
ever in action, the guillotine in exercise ; war 
in the provinces and on the frontiers; revo- 
lutionists mingled with aristocrats in the 
cart and under the knife; dictatorial power 
in the hands of that sombre, irresponsible 
assembly called the Convention ; the crimes 
of the kings aggravated by the crimes of 
the masses. But Fichte saw rising above 
events the vapor of ideas. Fichte saw in 
the boiling lava of the eruption of to-day 
the fertilizer of to-morrow. Fichte saw be- 
low the inundation of blood the harvest of 
new and salutary principles; for he was in- 
spired by something immutable and almost 
divine, the voice of reason and of conscience. 
Raised above the rock of his own desk, be- 
neath the burning lightning, amidst the 
howl of the hurricane, the roar of the angry 
waves, and the drowning ery of the ship- 
wrecked, he meets all with the persuasion 
fixed in his mind that the world was not 
lost or destroyed, but was filled with new- 
ness of life. His serene judgment is that of 
history. His tranquil idea mounts to the 
skies, and bathes itself in the dawn of the 
future, while the mass of men are groveling 
in the shadows. He had profoundly investi- 
gated the human spirit, and had seen how it 
arrives, by virtue of new ideas, to the full 
knowledge of its right. And for this reason, 
while the course of events was running with 
turbulent current through space, the course 
of ideas, moving serenely through his soul, 
was full of tranquillity and light, superior 
to the weaknesses and errors of the time, as 
if—its marriage with the body being broken 
—it dwelt already in the limpid regions of 
eternity. 
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While allGermany was exclaiming against 
the revolution, Fichte studied and judged 
it. Toappreciate it, he presented two prob- 
lems, which refer, first, to the legitimacy of 
the revolution ; second, to its prudence. The 
means employed by the revolution were more 
or less just, more or less conducive to the 
vindication of right. But no one could place 
its legitimacy in question, because no one 
could with justice deny to peoples their right 
to change their political constitution. If 
this change brings evils, to whom could they 
be imputed? It is difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to prevent people habituated to the 
darkness of the dungeon from dividing them- 
selves into irreconcilable parties, and, being 
so divided, even after their emancipation, 
from throwing in each other’s faces, in con- 
tinual combat, the broken fragments of the 
ancient fetters. 

Under these considerations, Fichte turned 
with anger upon those who wished the world 
to be directed solely by the force of tradi- 
tion, and human knowledge by the criterion 
of experience, as if there did not exist in rea- 
son pure laws anterior to all times, and prin- 
ciples beneath whose influence all arbitrary 
or unjust authority vanishes. If man had 
no other book than that of history, if be- 
cause he yesterday fell into slavery he must 
continue the slavery to-morrow, and if time 
has a power to justify that which conscience 
eternally declares unjust, let us renounce 
our nature; let us demand some moral sui- 
cide which can annihilate the soul; let us 
leave off all work and effort for good; let us 


, declare ourselves eternal children, always 


learning and never creating, deprived of all 
original faculty and power, and destined to 
repeat past ages perpetually, and continually 
imitate past generations. The historic school 
says, to justify our oppression, that only m 
history can man be known: a grave error. 
The accidental of human life, the state, the 
beliefs of a day or of an age, the fleeting insti- 
tution, are learned in history. But the es- 
sential, the eternal, human nature in its fun- 
damental laws, the typical man who does 
not change, who is not modified, can only be 
known in the science of pure reason, in phi- 
losophy, which gives us also the law of our 
right, and the fundamental principles of all 
justice. 

But rational principles are impracticable, 
according to the empirics. Impracticable! 
And the history which they invoke in a 
matter where history has no jurisdiction— 
eternal right, eternal justice—they forget 
and neglect in a matter in which history is 
competent, to prove how the most abstract 
ideas descend from the conscience to events, 
and how events adjust themselves to ideas, 
as the coin to the die. The truth is that the 
immutability of social constitutions which 
is desired by the historical school denies 
and contradicts the destiny of humanity, 
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which is gradual and progressive perfec- | 


tion. 


The human race, hitherto more under the | 


control of sensibility than conscience, has 
been able to give greater credit to faith than 
tu reason, and greater value to tradition 
than to right. 
this, and making use of the backwardness 
to which they have contributed, ask that 
the tutelage be continued for the purpose 
of educating the race and of giving it a more 
convenient culture. But no education has 
virtue enough to elevate man—to give him 


personal dignity, authority over himself— | 


except that which is inspired by its origin 
or its nature in free reason, and which is di- 
rected for its end and object to the security 
of right; which concludes by saying to the 


tutors of the human race what the philoso- | 


pher said to the Greek conqueror when he 
stood in his sunshine, “ Lord, move aside, 
for you are depriving me of the light of lib- 
erty.” In spite of all justifications, the tend- 
ency of monarchies is inevitably within the 
siate to grasp for unlimited power, and out 
of the state, for an empire without frontiers, 
universal conquest and domination. 

The monarchy supposes the principle that 
man may be the property of another man— 
of the monarch. But man is his own prop- 
erty. As ifa king had given him his rights, 


he has the audacity sometimes to deny them, | 


at other times to restrain them. But it is 
not a king who has given his rights to man; 
it is nature. Neither the king nor the state 
itself, even the most democratic, even that 
which is ruled by all the citizens, can give 


or take away the right innate to our per- | 


sonality. Man is primarily a spirit, and as 
a spirit he has but one sovereign—reason ; 
but one judge—conscience ; but one code— 
the moral. But man does not live isolated 


in his personality; he lives also socially. | 
Positive law is in this relation his rule of | 


conduct. But positive law should give con- 
secration to natural right ; other men should 


be his judges, but in the most perfect equal- | 
ity. By a series of political contracts the 


citizen should harmonize his individual soy- 
ereignty with the sovereignty of the other 


individuals in the state, where the power is | 


the expression of the general will. But in 


these contracts men can not alienate inalien- | 
able rights; for it is a contradiction to say | 


that the intelligence shall not think, and 
that the will shall not desire. Man pos- 
sesses a right to be in society the same as in 
nature, to be before the law the same as be- 
fore the universe, a person, free and respon- 
sible. 

When philosophy arrived at this point, it 
was its right and duty to rest, as the God of 
the Genesis after the creation of man. In 
the breast of the ancient pariah; under the 
skin of the slave scarred by the lash; in the 
ignominy of the vassals who bore the mark 


Its tutors, understanding | 


of their kings, the crest of their lords; jy 
the profound humiliation of the oppressed ; 
under all the chains and the wounds, as lone 
as the conscience pulsated with life, there 
pulsated with it the free personality born 
of the divine forces of nature, though sup- 
pressed, effaced, by the errors of society, 
But when it rose boldly upon the beam of 
its rack, it reclaimed a law as real and har- 
monious as that which sustains the world 
with its attraction. It reclaimed as reason- 
able, as free, as responsible, the law of its 
right. 

It is just to say that Fichte did not al- 
ways preserve this serene conception of his 
, own ideal, and this unshaken fidelity to his 

own principles. In other works, written 
later than the Considerations upon the French 
Revolution, he fell from extreme individual- 
ism into extreme socialism, and gave to so- 
ciety powers which the state could not hold 
without injury to liberty. This inconsisten- 
ey, common to thinkers who have lived be- 
fore the public in incessant relations with 
it, ought to cause no surprise to those who 
know how the vapors of events cloud the 
serenity of the conscience. But the life of 
man should not be judged by a momentary 
weakness, nor the work of a philosopher by 
an exceptional aberration. One result al- 
ways remains from the whole, which is like 
a chemical substratum, the essential thing 
|in the system. And the system of Fichte 
|can be defined with clearness and exacti- 
| tude, the most rigorous vindication of liber- 
| ty and the fundamental rights of man. If 
any doubt could remain, it would be cleared 
away by his campaign against the historic 
school. 

In the bosom of Germany the revolution- 
ary battles which we Latins deliver by force 
of arms are fought with the weapons of ideas. 
The material agitation does not respond to 
the agitation of the conscience. Their sci- 
| entific schools have the same position as 
militant parties with us. The notion of 
right is the motto which each combatant 
carries on his banner. The origin of right 
is a subject of enthusiasm and passion among 
these eternal students, as the passion of pow- 
er among the eternally revolutionary Latins. 
The two hostile schools are the philosophic- 
al and the historical schools. For the phil- 
osophical school, right is a pure conception 
_of reason, based on nature, independent of 
| time and of place—the consecration of our 
| spiritual and moral personality, which should 
| subordinate political laws to the laws of its 
|own essence. This idea naturally alarmed 
| those who placed above every philosophical 
| standard the criterion of experience, above 
| all human faculties the course of time, his- 
| tory above all science, custom above prog- 
ress, the instinct of peoples above all reason. 
| The historical school principally accused the 
| philosophical school of forgetting the nature 
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of the state in favor of the nature of man, and 
the living country in favor of abstract hu- 
manity. The historians of right accused the 
philosophers of right of want of patriotism 

An absurd accusation! None of these read- 
ers of parchments ever raised patriotism to 
the height where Fichte carried it, the phi- 
losopher accused as a false priest of vain 
metaphysical conceptions. It was due to 
his idea—that vhe country should be the 
origin of humanity—to his pure sentiment of 
moral duty, to his worship of justice, to his 
care for the education of the soul, to his high 
feeling of human dignity, anointed for all 
liberties, to his illuminating and vivifying 
spirit, in fine, that in the supreme crisis 
when conquest was devouring all Germany, 
when the conqueror was hewing in pieces 
the ancient holy empire lying under the feet 
red with German blood, when the noise of 
the drums and the cannons of Jena drowned 
every voice, there arose from the heights of 
a pulpit raised to the moral pinnacle of 
the modern world a voice of irresistible 
eloquence, condensing behind the clouds of 
blood and tears exhaled from battle-fields 
the immortal, stoical, vigorous conscience 
of the German people, sustained by a vivid 
faith in their right to an unconquerable hope 
of recovering their independence. 

The ancient world presents examples of 
harangues more artistic, but not of greater 
moral power, than those pronounced in Ber- 
lin by Fichte under the sabre of Napoleon. 
What invocations of moral valor, what ex- 
alted vehemence of pure patriotism! How 
deeply he felt the fault of our time, which 
has divided men into men of action and men 
of ideas ; when the word rings and cuts like 
a sword; when thought and art also have 
their heroism, as was shown by Aischylus 
fighting in Marathon against the Persians, 
and Cervantes reddening with his blood the 
waters of Lepanto! From these discourses, in 
which the idea of the country was defined in 
its relation with the idea of humanity; from 
these conceptions of right and of duty, which 
framed a new moral conscience in the human 
consciousness ; from these ideas, which thun- 
dered and blasted like powder burned in 
battles, and which produced a new spirit 
apable of the greatest heroism—rose the 
national epopee of 1813, in which Germany 
showed to the world once more how every 
conquest Lreaks to pieces against the in- 
domitable will of the people resolved upon 
combat to death. The accusation of the 
historic school toward the philosophic school 
was unjust. On the other hand, has not the 
historical school consecrated and defended 
all secular iniquities merely because they | 
had in their favor the privilege of time? No| 
notion could be falser than that right is | 
found only in its development, in its move- | 
ment, in its history. For is there not one | 
fundamental idea of right superior to all} 


modifications? Is it conceivable that right 
should reduce itself to history if there was 
not at least a sentiment, a conception of 
right, even if there were no clear notion or 
elevated idea of it? To a people addicted 
to routine, given to admiring an expression 
of ideas like a pleasant spectacle, but with- 
out any tendencies to reduce them to reality 
—to such a people the historical school pre- 
sented as an ideal its usages, customs; its 
ancient legislation, stained with feudalism, 
fit only for the Middle Ages, of which the 
only result was to petrify it under the scep- 
tre of its kings and the lash of its aristoc- 
racy. To the idea that the state is the 
only and complete social organism; to the 
other idea, not less false, that the public in- 
stinct is above reason; to that theory which, 
after having exalted the national conscience 
so far as to make it sacred and inviolable, 
delegates the preservation of right to semi- 
sacerdotal, privileged castes of lawyers; to 
that favorite predominance of historical ex- 
perience over pure science; to that continual 
exaltation of custom, of usages, of traditional 
law—is due, in great part, the fact that al- 
though Germany is one of the most culti- 
vated peoples in the world, it is still discuss- 
ing the expediency of abolishing feudalism 
in those little states, the lost stones of the 
ancient castles of nobility—stones which 
the strong roots of the salutary vegetation 
of our progressive ideas have not been able 
to penetrate. 

No: the organization of human society 
should not be perpetuated when it contra- 
dicts the idea, the spirit of the time, of the 
century, because it may be merely the prod- 
uct of a historic fatality. Instinct, which 
confounds us with the brutes, can not pre- 
vail over reason, which is the divine facul- 
ty, the faculty of the infinite. By this road 
we would soon come to place the animal life 
over the life of the spirit; the stomach over 
the reason; custom over justice; history 
over the ideal; secular tyranny, the pontif- 
icate, which has endured fifteen centuries, 
and monarchical power, which has endured 
twenty, over our natural right, which has 
virtually existed in us for a whole eternity. 
And not only our right is thus destroyed, 
and with it our liberty, but at the same 
time every principle of justice, and with it 
all moral sense. If only the existing law is 
justice, you must admit that there is justice 
in the sacrifice of deformed children, the 
abandonment of useless old people. And 
not only the moral sense is destroyed, but 
science with it, because science can not con- 
sist in a perpetual commentary upon leg- 
islation already written in different codes 
sanctioned by custom—-legislation which 
changes according to the changes of time, 
climate, historical education, institutions, 
habits, and usages of various peoples, more 
diverse in their political and religious prej- 
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udices than in their degrees of latitude. 
Science must elevate itself to a universal | 
law, which changes by no accident, which | 
fails by no exception. And if the only 
thing worthy of being known is that which 
happens in the world, and not that which | 
exists in the soul, there is no science of right | 
possible. And if that be so, there is no hope | 


of reform, because every amelioration pro- | 


ceeds from the contrast offered bétween the 
reason, which rises to pure justice, and the 
impurities and shadows of reality. Through 
these conflicts between pure reason and tra- 
dition we have passed from the age of man 
in which instinct dominates, to that in 
which intelligence rules. In these contests 
between pure reason and reality all the re- 


| actions and all their advocates cling to the 
| historical school as to their safe ty-raft. The 
| king, who is born with the privilege of com- 
| manding slavish hordes; the executioner, 
iw ho intlicts irreparable punishments upon 
|men; the priest, who aspires in the name of 
God to subject the free conscience to the 
yoke of dogma imposed by coercion and 
force ; the military aristocracies, which live 
| by war, as the hyena by slaughter and 
| death ; the feudal aristocracies, who watch 
as if it were a thunder-cloud the idea of 
right passing over the brow of their serfs— 
all oppressors, in fact, invoke the historical 
| school and its sophisms to rivet anew the 
| chains of the people and gild the diadems 
| of despots. 





Chitar’s 


ANY years ago it was whispered about in 
\ _ a prominent New England city that strange 
things were going on at the house of a distin- 
guished divine of the straitest pattern, that the 
unseemly tones of a violin had been heard to 
come from his study windows, and that a head 
and a pair of legs, which had been identified by 
peeping neighbors as belonging to the reverend 
doctor himself, were seen alternately to appear 
and disappear above the garden fence in such 
swift succession as to show that his body was in 
rapid revolution about a gymnastic pole. His 
friends of the stricter sort were greatly grieved, 
fearing that such worldly sports in a man of 
God would hurt the cause of vital religion, and 
they tried to stop the scandal. But the good 
man went on fiddling and whirling to rest and 
refresh himself, and as his prayers were no less 
fervent, and his preaching grew rather better 
than worse, they decided to make the best of it, 
while the more enlightened class of parishioners 
and the free-and-easy community at large thought 
a great deal better of him, and were glad to see 
such signs of humanity in a profession that had 
been so much in danger of drying up and mis- 
taking ghostliness for spirituality. 

We are not so strait-laced now in our way of 
thinking, and we are quite ready to speak well 
of mingling a fair allowance of play with our 
work. Yet we find it easier to talk play than to 
do it, and we are so serious in our business and 
our care that we are as much in danger of los- 
ing our joy in the established worship of the al- 
mighty dollar as the stern Puritans were in dan- 
ger of being robbed of their smiles under the 
threats of their terrific theology. In fact, some 
keen observers and profound thinkers soberly 
maintain that as a race we have lost our youth 
and our joy; that with the gods of Greece the 
youth and glee of Greece have gone forever; 
and that we are a superannuated generation— 
an old set of fogies who may as well make up 
our minds to put our houses in order, arrange 
for our funerals, and die. What utter nonsense 
such ene is, a little glance at nature at 
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once will show. Our children come into the 
world with as full and majestic a birthright of 
joy as the children of the Greeks, and they are 

as fond of play as are the kids and lambs that 
frolic in the pastures, or as the birds that are 
stirred to song by the morning sun that has been 
pouring out his waves of gladness ever since God 
said, ‘* Let there be light.’ 

Take that boy of four years old as a specimen. 
He happens in just in the nick of time to tell us 
what nature is, and how badly we so often abuse 
and lose it. What a round of fun he goes 
through in an hour or so! What an odd and 
extensive settlement he starts at once with his 
box of blocks and his collection of tin men and 
wooden trees! What a new reading of history, 
both natural and social, he gives out of the con- 
tents of his Noah’s ark! How he prattles and 
laughs as he watches the soap-bubbles that are 
blown from the mug by that pipe, and he sees 
each one swell in bulk and glisten in beauty, and 
then break into nothing! Delighted as he is 
with these playthings, he is delighted still more 
with having to do something that looks like work. 
He will help you pick strawberries, and if you 
do not unwisely tire him out, he will crow over 
a great berry as Shylock would gloat over a 
grand ruby; and if you ask him to shell pease 
with you, he will run about with his little basket 
full, crying out to every body for notice, ‘*See! I 
have done this all myself.” His body is all astir 
with waves of sensibility and action; his nerves 
and muscles are as rhythmic as the undulations 
of the light that fall upon his rosy cheeks; he 
is a music-box—nay, an organ of spontaneous 
melody and harmony, needing only his bread 
and milk to wind him up, and no hand to press 
his keys but the touch of the sunshine and the 
air. In fact, we get a more thorough knowledge 
of the capacities of our children from their play 
than from their study. When they really play, 
they let out the full compass and depth of their 
nature. Their senses are quick and earnest; 
their touch and sight and hearing are all alive; 
their perceptions are strong and clear; their cal- 
culation is sharp; their judgment is good; their 
intuition is bright; they look upon things and 
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into pie cheir will is eager, ail their fuey is 
on the alert. ‘They have more true inspiration 
snerally when they play than when they study, 
po they are handsomer, more graceful, and 
more under the power of the mysterious and 
mighty spirit that moves through nature and 
history, and connects the conscious powers of 
our race with the unknown life of the universe. 
The best schooling will never lose sight of this 
fact, and it aims to cheer and exalt the plodding 
drill of books by the stir of action, the form and 
color of reality, and the free movement and lov- 
ing sympathy of good companionship. It is re- 
markable that the best book for children is one 
that makes play out of work, and that Daniel 
De Foe is the prophetic master of all modern 
educators; and his Robinson Crusoe has become 
nstitution in some of the Kindergarten 
schools, which call a regular class by this name. 

This point is too important to be overlooked 
in our study of actual life, and in our criticism 
of modern culture. Play is really a very serious 
matter in the education of the young and in the 
dise ipline of the old; and we often show our 
entire ignorance 2 of it by our boast of superior 
knowledge. We sometimes think that we know 
how to play when we have really become bank- 
rupt in personal sport, and have made over our 
fun into the keeping of other people. In the 
East the ladies and gentlemen do not dance 
themselves, but they pay adepts in the business 
to do the dancing for them. We have not come 
to this in Christendom as yet, although quite 
number of us are willing to look on and let the 
girls and boys dance away in our sight, with an 
expenditure 
than sufficient to lay out upon the spade or the 
broom, the saw or the spindle. But our mod- 
ern society has been trying to make its play over 
into the hands of professional performers; and 
the saying of Shakspeare, ‘‘ All the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women merely play- 
ers,” ought to read, ‘* All the world is looking at 
the stage, and all the men and women go to see 
the players.” We tend to dismiss the highest 
action of our own powers, and to fall short of 
the best inspiration of our own capacities, and 
to make other people sing and act, laugh and 
ery, for us. Thus it is very doubtful whether a 
play-going community is of necessity a playful 
and happy one. 

The French probably go to the theatre more 
than any other people, and while the govern- 
ment patronizes and supports the great houses, 
the boulevards and gardens swarm with little 
concert-rooms that night after night offer pretty 
dramas and songs and dances to all passers-by 
who will pay a half franc for coffee or ice-cream. 
Yet the French are not a very happy people, and 
their amusement is the art of killing the time 
which they, more than most others, allow to be 
a bore, and they do not like to spend it alone. 
This year closes the second hundred years since 
the death of Moliére, their great comedian, and 
perhaps the greatest of all comedians. He has 
been making fun for the Parisians ever since 
1645, when, under his original name, Jean Bap- 
tiste Poquelin, he first went upon the stage, a 
young man of twenty-three, just out of college. | 
During these two centuries and a quarter of | 
amusement under his masterly lead has Paris | 
been made really more cheerful, and have not 


an 


of strength and perspiration more 
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the Parisians depended more upon being played 
to than upon playing? Is their home life loving 
and happy, and is their literature full of genial, 
hearty, gladsome thought and feeling? Can 
they differ from each other without rancor, and 
when they quarrel are they willing to stop with 
the tingling cut of the tongue instead of resort- 
ing to the murderous cut of the guillotine ? 
These questions answer themselves, and we fear 
that somehow French fun has been spoilea in 
the making, and since Rabelais laughed away 
so much of the old religion under the priest’s 


| cassock, and is said to have put on a domino 


when he was dying, that he might die in Domino, 
or in the Lord, like a good Christian, there has 
not been heart enough in French play to bring 
out the true genius of humanity. Luther, who 
was born twelve years before Rabelais, had more 
real glee, and he lived and wrote, and prayed 
and sung, under God’s own sunshine, with wife 
and children and loving friends, not among 
rollicking celibates and ribald recluses, who pro- 
fessed one thing and practiced another, with the 
cross of the Crucified about their necks and the 
madness of Bacchus in their blood. Yet we will 
not despair of Rabelais, nor deny him a kindly 
and earnest and humane purpose in much of 
his fun. ‘The buffoon’s laugh, as the maniac’s 
scream, has been assumed to protect a purpose 
in advance of its time. 

Moliére undoubtedly was, in some respects, a 
severe moralist, and he brought out upon the 
stage something of that spirit of the Reforma- 
tion that was so harshly crushed out of the 
church. He had a great deal of truth and hu- 
manity with his sparkling wit and his genial hu- 
mor. Yet he was evidently indebted for much 
of his motive and his vital force to the more ex- 
uberant and natural Italian comedy, with whose 
plays and actors he was so closely and so long 
associated. From them he took the old heritage 
of glee which is one of the traditions of our 
race, and which garners up the laughter and the 
joy of ages, just as the fossil coal beds treasure 
up the rays of antediluvian sunshine, and allow 
us to throw their flash and their fire into our 
chilly homes when winter comes. In fact, the 
whole history of the drama reveals the transmis- 
sion and transformation of this comic ferce; and 
Shakspeare, a far more original and exalted 
genius than Moliére, drew his clowns and his 
humorists from old precedents, ancient stores of 
jollity, or banks of frolic. 

The Abbé Galiani gives a striking illustration 
of the connection between the history of comedy 
and the life of the people, which shows how close 
was the relation between the two, and how much 
the old Italian farce, with its set characters and 
their extempore gibes, drew from the streets and 
the fields. He says that in Acerra, a town of 
Campania, a company of comedians ranged the 
country to pick up a living by their art. One 
day they came into a region where the peasants 
were making their vintage harvest, and they soon 


| grew quite merry together over the flowing wine, 


with no small conflict of ready tongues and wit. 
The actors made fun of the peasants, and these 
returned the fire with interest, until the fun was 
as good as a play, and it came near ending in a 
fracas. But among the villagers an odd fellow 
turned up by the name Puccio d’ Aniello, with a 
| comic face, a long nose, a swarthy tint, funny 
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enough otherwise, and with’ sharp wit. The 
comedians opened their battery upon him, and 
he returned it with grinning vengeance, until he 
at last drove them from the field. ‘They finally 
swallowed their chagrin, and thonght it best to 
make a good thing out of the adventure by en- 
gaging this strange character to join their troupe 
and to traverse the land with them. He con- 
sented, and hence the famous name Puccio 
d’ Aniello, Polecenella, Punchinello, and finally 
Punch, with all his noted line of successors, end- 
ing with our distinguished contemporary, the re- 
doubtable Mr. Punch of the London press. We 
incline to think, however, that his pedigree is of 
far older date, and that Punch and Judy have, 
in one form or another, been set before children 
either in puppets or stories or plays since men 
and women have laughed and cried, made love 
and scolded and quarreled, in this fitful drama 
and frequent farce that we call human life. 

The time has come for looking into the philos- 
ophy of play, and for making it tell decidedly upon 
the science and the art of education. If we go 
to the root of the matter, we shall find its moving 
power at the very sources of life. Every thing 
that lives comes of a certain force which has its 
spontaneous play, and the play continues and is 
perfected according as the spontaneity is carried 
into all the functions of existence. Whatever 
we do without severe effort and without striving 
for a serious object is play. In play the pleasure 
is mainly in the act itself, and the object in view 
is important not for itself, but for the pleasure 
of seeking it. ‘The moment that the game be- 
comes wearisome, or the prize before the player 
is sought for its own value, sport ends, freedom 
vanishes, and business begins. Some kinds of 
work, indeed, border closely on play. In poetry 
and art, in certain stages of inspiration, the im- 
agination and reason and will seem to play rather 
than to work, and the poem or symphony, the 
picture or the oration, appear to come of them- 
selves, like the school-boy’s whistling in school, 
when he told the angry master that he did not 
whistle, but it whistled itself. Such spontaneous 
movements of genius, however, generally imply 
previous training and earnest study, and they 
prove instead of refuting our principle by show- 
ing thatework may and should be transformed 
into play, while in its own essential nature it is 
not play. Play of itself is free, joyous, enliven- 
ing, and as such it begins the education of child- 
hood and completes the ripest culture of age. 
The child plays because he can not well help it, 
and his heart leaps up like a natural spring. The 
mature man plays because his culture is so com- 
plete as to be a second nature, as in a great park 
or city the waters flow and sparkle from aque- 
duets built by science and from fountains per- 
fected by art. 

We make, of course, a great mistake if we 
overlook the active element in play, and chil- 
dren and grown persons must not get their sport 
too easily, nor enfeeble themselves by sedentary 
amusements. Here the important distinction of 
the active and passive voice opens upon us. In 
base-ball, in cricket, in billiards, in bowling, and 
in quoits and foot-ball, there is wholesome stir of 
the limbs and the blood, and also good exercise 
for the perceptions and judgment. Spinning 
the top and flying the kite, playing marbles and 
battledoor, are milder sports, vet they have their 








use for the mind as well as the body, and they 
have place in physical education too important 
to allow any sensible man to despise them. We 
tend generally very much, however, away from 
all these out-door active plays, and we like to 
get our amusement as easily as possible, with the 
least loss of time or cost of effort. Hence the 
great prevalence of the sitting plays, the seden- 
tary recreations. ‘These are of various kinds, 
according as they quicken the perceptions and 
the understanding at the table, as in the case of 
draughts, backgammon, or the less objectiona- 
ble forms of card-playing; or as in the case of 
riddles and charades and conundrums, they stir 
the wits; or in the play of girls with dolls and 
puppets, which start the fancy; or, lastly, in the 
games of chance, that move hope and fear with- 
out calling out any worthy action of mind or 
heart, and which are of doubtful service even in 
their mildest forms, so ready are they to encour- 
age the accursed passion for gaming. Now we 
certainly need to bring out the more active class 
of plays, and men of business and the profes- 
sions would be much better every way if they 
would keep up the usages and the spirit of their 
youth by going with their children and young 
people to the base-ball ground or the bowling- 
alley. It is the merest drivel to speak of any of 
these wholesome sports as bad because they are 
sometimes abused. A billiard-table and a bowl- 
ing-alley are no more evil in themselves than a 
dining-room or a bath-house, for each of these 
may and has been perverted to monstrous cor- 
ruptions, 

It is becoming a very practical question how 
far the active sports should become so intense 
and personal as to excite emulation and influence 
partisanship, as is so often the case with our 
rowing matches and ball-playing. Here a sec- 
ond distinction, based upon emulation and its 
absence, presents itself. ‘Too often these con- 
tests cease to be plays, and when the victory se- 
cures either a valuable prize or a substantial 
honor, the sport is too serious a business, and 
sometimes it brings health and even peace of 
mind into peril. It is fun to see Harvard and 
Yale or Oxford and Cambridge rowing for the 
mastery, but the brave fellows who are straining 
their muscles to win the day for their color are 
not especially jolly. and no work is harder than 
theirs. Young men must, indeed, be manly, 
and not mind roughing it sometimes, and the 
boat-race is of a piece with the scramble of life, 
and one must not be overdainty in play when 
we are to try our hand and take our chance in 
the rough-and-tumble of the world. It is best, 
however, to give to manly plays as much genial- 
ity and harmony as possible. We can not ask 
young men, indeed, to be content with dancing 
all the time with ladies in sympathetic round 
and party regulation. Nor can we hope to con- 
fine them to the routine of the gymnasium and 
its feats of turning and climbing. Military sports 
meet their active temper very well, and march- 
ing and countermarching with banners and mu- 
sic are better and more friendly exercise than 
the everlasting fight for supremacy, whether with 
the oar, or the foot-ball, or the cricket bat. It is 
well to calm the pulses of youth, and even of 
children, by adding plays of representation to act- 
ive sports, and a finer quality of fellowship goes 
with hearing music, seeing tableaux and pictures, 





walking in the fields, or rowing or sailing quiet- 
ly amidst pleasing scenery, or joining in a social 

party with its constant ch: inge of scenes and per- 
sons and recreations. We ought to make more 
of this style of amusement, and try to refine and 
dignify the love of fun in our young people by 
more taste and beauty. 

Playthings have a great deal to do with enjoy- 
ment, and the oldest of us are but children of a 
larger growth, who must have something to play 
with. Here a third distinction in play appears. 
Mere implements of sport can not be called play- 

ings, for they are tools, and chess-men, cards, 

e, cricket and base-ball bats, and the like, are 
not ot playthings, as hoops and dolls, kites and tops, 
tin soldiers and wooden swords, whips and rock- 
ing-horses are. It is wonderful how much fancy | 
and thought go with the rudest of these play- 
things, and how much life a bright girl will put 
into a rag baby, and how much fun and fire 
stout boy will get out of a wooden sword or a 
hobby-horse. Our philosophical German neigh- 
bors, who have made a serious study of play as 
part of education, have gone so far as to give a 


metaphysical definition of the distinction between 
the mere implements or tools of play and genu- | 


ine playthings, the former of which they call 
synthetic, as having settled uses, and the latter 
they call analytic, because these have undefined 
uses, and call out the powers of invention, fancy, 
and adaptation. 
forgetting this distinction in our modern passion 
for expensive toys. ‘The most costly toys are 
not playthings, but articles of show and luxury. 
A magnificent wax doll is not so good for a little 
child to play with as a rag baby; and a great 
gilded chariot, with stately horses and grand 
trappings, does not stir a boy’s faculties, nor ad- 
mit of such free and various play, as a wooden 
wagon that can be dragged about at pleasure in 
mud and grass, and loaded and unloaded at 
will. We, who are great boys and girls, ought 
to have an eye upon keeping some of our play- 
things in spite of the stateliness and pride of our 
social ways; and perhaps our liking for puppies 
and kittens, and our delight in a free ramble in 
the woods, with a stout stick and a gamboling dog 
for our companions, may be a rebellion of our lin- 
gering childhood against our strait-laced age. 
‘The charm of true playthings is that they make 
us at home with ourselves, and they do not de- 
pend upon conventional society for their attrac- 
tion. How much a man can enjoy a walk with 
a cane cut from a tree with his own hand, with- 
out fear of hurting its beauty by thrashing with 
it right and left as he wills, and leaning upon it 
or swinging it in the air at his pleasure! A boy 
will ride upon it, and make a horse, or a gun, or 
a pike of a stick, as the humor takes him. ‘The 
little baby in the cradle finds music and motion 
and taste and freedom in his rattle, and the man 
who can not delight in some sort of a rattle, some 
form of pleasing illusion, as long as he lives, has 
not kept the wisdom or the joy of his childhood. 
Sociality, indeed, must have its due, and we 
must be content to yield our exacting individu- 
alism, and use the methods and implements that 
are essential in organized social amusements, 
Yet, after all that we may say of social enjoy- 
ments, the main pleasure is in the sociality itself, 
and the arts and appliances that we use to amuse 
us have their chief value from our social instincts 
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There is great danger of our | 
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|and satisfactions. So it is tha it t often nature 
| tricks us for our good, and we think that it is the 

dress or the furniture, the pictures or the books, 
| the song or the dance, that we care most for, 
|W hen it is the people themselves, and especially 
‘the few chosen persons, or the one charming 
| presence in whose light we live. ‘Io Romeo the 
palace and the garden of the Capulets are « mere 
| toy with which he plays for Juliet’s sake, and he 
would drop the toy but for her, since without her 
the plaything would not bring his love into play. 
We ought to be aware of this fact more in the 
| arrangement of society, and favor the proper 
association of young people without too costly 
| entertainments or extravagant dresses. It is fun 
| enough for generous young men to be in the so- 
ciety of agreeable young women, and such asso- 
| ciation is an important part of their culture, as 
| of theirenjoyment. And play should respect that 


a} old sentiment of chivalry, and while the sports 


cociously, and juvenile plays and books should 
not appeal to this sentiment at all, it may prop- 
| erly be recognized and wisely guided and guard- 
ed in the amusements of mature society ;. and 
music and conversation, the promenade and the 
dance, may move romantic fancies and stir gen- 
tle sentiment within the limits of delicacy and 
rectitude. Probably play has bad much to do 
with awakening love, and the history of popular 
amusements is closely connected with the course 
of courtship and marriage. A game of blind- 
man’s-buff has undoubtedly made many a hand 
find its mate that might otherwise have come 
short of the mark, and many a merry song has 
ripened a sentiment and matured a declaration 
that else might not have come to the point. 
Touchstone at the village fair and Benedick at 
the governor's ball are both helped by the music 
and the dance that bring the old, old story to 
tell their secret, and hint their new word before 
they venture to speak it out. 

Exactly whither we Americans are drifting 
in our sports it is not easy to say with entire 
certainty. We are in all appearance much mer- 
rier than thirty or forty years ago, and besides 
enlivening our old national holidays and adding 
new ones, we are coming into contact with the 
national festivities of Europe, and feeling the 
touch of Latin and Anglican Catholicism and of 
German music and muscle. Weare trying pret- 
ty hard to adopt the English field-sports, and to 
ride and drive like John Bull and his children. 
But our Central Park, superior as it is to Hyde 
Park in range and beauty, sees no such com- 
pany of equestrians, and a stray riding-habit or 
two is often the only specimen of the lady eques- 
trian here; while there every fine day brings 
squadrons of horsewomen, who ride their high- 
stepping blood-horses as if horse and rider were 
one, and a flock of griffins were winging it over 
the road. Yet the English lack light and spir- 
itualizing play, and their sports, like their meats 
and drinks, are too heavy for the best life and 
the finest movement of nerves and limbs and 
features. 

There is one view of play that bears upon the 
course of civilization itself, and starts most fruit- 
ful questions. It concerns the bearings of mod- 
ern society as such upon pleasure. We have 
been going on now about four hundred years in 
our new paths, and we have gone from the old 
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Roman empire and priesthood into the realm of | can athlete provided generously for the wido 


popular liberty, national life, and general fellow- 
ship and progress under the lead of the new 
science and art. The great leviathan—a huger 
and finer creature than Plato or Hobbes dreamed 
of—has been showing his limbs and trying to 
play, not always with entire success. ‘The new 
age began, indeed, with a burst of merriment, 
and the Renaissance let nature out of its con- 
vent and cowl, while the Reformation opened 
the old Bible, and made the new and stirring 
hymn-book of the people. But with new free- 
dom new care and anxiety came, and the levia- 
than has found himself cutting his teeth some- 
what hard, and also like other children taking 
his turn at the measles and chicken-pox, and 
other eruptions more serious. Yet he has al- 
ways contrived to play, and he is probably play- 
ing more and more, and reaching out his hand to 
master his new and mighty implements to play 
with them. ‘The science of nature presents and 
interprets forces of light, heat, air, electricity, 
and life that are helping out the true play of 
body and mind, while the great masterpieces of 
mechanism, the locomotive, the press, the tele- 
graph, the organ, the piano, and their fellows, 
are lifting heavy burdens from the leviathan's 
neck, helping him make play of much of his work, 
and sing and pipe while he delves and travels. 
We shall soon see more clearly this cheering in- 
fluence of the new universal science and art, 
and find that back of and above all nature a loy- 
ing spirit is waiting to help us in our work and 
play. ‘The cosmos may interpret anew old Hil- 
debert’s hymn of a thousand years ago, in which 
he calls the supreme love ‘ mitis, hilaris, me- 
lodia civium gaudentium’—“ gentle, jovial, the 
melody of joyful citizens.” 

We have lately lost two of the great players 
of our time, Forrest and Macready, and they 
who once had a fierce feud with each other, which 
led to a bloody riot in this city, have gone to the 
grave almost together. They have done much 
to stir and educate a portion of the public—the 
one more the idol of the rough, the other more 
the favorite of the gentle. It is well that they 
both tended toward humane affections and uses 
as their lives drew near the close. ‘The English 
scholar in his retirement was noted for his in- 
terest in the poor and suffering, and the Ameri- 





and orphans of his own profession. ‘lhey ite 
had much to do with the play of our century, 
and they could have told us much that is new 
and important as to the drift of their art. They 
were undoubtedly both disappointed in the tend- 
ency of the stage and its patrons. They found 
themselves supplanted by a different style of 
artists, and the regular drama set aside for sen- 
sational spectacles and coarse burlesques. They 
also felt something of that encroachment of the 
new literature and art upon the stage which is 
felt by the pulpit. Newspapers, magazines, jl- 
lustrated books and papers, concerts and lectures, 
now have the eye and ear of the people, and they 
also bring the great world before us in a never- 
ceasing round of novelty and excitement. ‘To 
the inhabitants of a great city like ours the very 
streets are a theatre, and the news of the day is 
a drama often more stirring than any tragedy 
upon the stage. While we are writing, a vener- 
able bishop’s funeral near by is set before us in 
print and picture, and the Chief Justice’s death 
is cried in our ears; and of late horrors by fire 
and water, by wreck at sea and by falls of people 
and trains on land, give us too much excitement 
to prompt us to seek the tragedian’s help to lift 
us from stagnation into life. ‘There is something, 
too, in the incessant competition of our time and 
the anxious thought for a living that makes us 
too weary and too much engrossed to crave the 
intense and protracted excitement of a great 
drama, Hence the taste for pleasantry and tri- 
fling, the rage for fine scenery and properties, 
with flashy dialogue and dashing costume, and 
the frequent favor given to nonsense set off with 
nudity. The stage is not, on the whole, rising, 
and better things should be expected of it, in 
spite of the great and inherent difficulties of a 
business that exacts so much money to pay its 
large retinue, and which must sell tickets to the 
masses, who are not all refinement, and meet 
their tastes. The theatre, however, and the 
drama are not the same thing, and if the stage 
loses its true caste, which we deprecate, the 
drama will keep its dignity, and literature, ora- 
tory, the platform, the parlor, the school, the 
college, and even the pulpit will vindicate its 
majesty as the creation of God and the mirror 
of nature and life. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


| to recognize the truth that the bottom of the 


The Depths of the Sea (Macmillan and Co.) | ocean is rich in both fauna and flora as beauti- 


contains the results of explorations made un- 
der the auspices of the British Admiralty dur- 
ing the years 1868, 1869, and 1870 by Mr. Wy- 
VILLE 'I'nomson (the author of this volume), 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and Mr. George Jeffreys. 
If science renders art possible, it is also true 
that art prepares for a development of a true 
scientific knowledge, and Mr. Thomson shows 
how it was through the laying of the Atlantic 
cable that the scientific world was first com- 
pelled to abandon its old hypothesis, based on 


ful in structure and evincing as wonderful skill 
in design as any that are to be found upon the 
land. In Professor Thomson’s expedition, in- 
| vestigations were carried on at the depth of three 
miles. The difficulties of conducting such an ex- 
| amination may be in part imagined. Professor 
Thomson’s book is purely scientific and unnec- 
‘essarily technical. It is unfortunate that he 
| couches his information in such language that, 
|but for the illustrations, the fauna and flora 
| might as well be left at the bottom of the sea 


a priori reasoning, that life did not and could | for all the good they do the unscientific reader. 


not exist below a certain depth of the sea, and | This characteristic of the book will confine its 
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yalue to those who possess not only scientific en 
thusiasm but also a good degree of scientific 


knowledge. ‘The illustrations, however, even 


without the descriptive matter which accompa- 
nies them, will give any reader a good pictorial 
representation of sea life, and so will answer the 
purpose somewhat of a cabinet of sea shells and 


weeds. ‘They are beautifully drawn, engraved, 
and printed. 

Professor TyNDALL’s Lectures on Light (D. 
Appleton and Co.) will be more valuable as a 
memento to those who heard the original lect- 
ures than as a substitute to those who did not. 
Professor ‘T'yndall’s avowed object was to illus- 
trate the truth by a series of experiments, which 
his lectures were simply intended to interpret. 
It was the brilliance and beauty of the experi- 
ments which constituted the charm of the course, 
and diagrams are but a sorry substitute. The 
book is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet omitted. 

M. FramMarton’s volume, Zhe Atmosphere 
(Harper and Brothers), is one of that class o 
works which apparently no one but a Frenchman 
knows how to write. Harper's Magazine has 
already given its readers some taste of the qual- 
ity of this volume, and we need not say more 
than that the feast realizes all the expectations 
which the taste awakens. With the genius of 
the Frenchman, the author seizes on those as- 
pects of scientific truth which pen and _ pencil 
can portray readily and graphically to the read- 
er, and the result is a work which is none the 
less scientifically valuable because it has none of 
that dryness of statement which is supposed to 
characterize scientific treatises. It embraces an 
account, not only of the atmosphere itself, but 
also of the phenomena produced by it, or con- 
nected with and dependent on it, such as sound, 
light, and temperature. ‘The volume is profuse- 
ly illustrated. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr, T. B. H. Stennovse has evidently spared 
neither time, labor, nor care to render his work on 
Mormons and Mormonism, The Rocky Mount- 
ain Saints (D. Appleton and Co.), full, accu- 
rate, and trustworthy, It gives a history of the 
whole extraordinary movement from its incep- 
tion in the first vision of Joseph Smith almost 
down to its latest phase—the contemplated emi- 
gration from Salt Lake to some point still more 
remote from the intrusive and irresistible influ- 
ence of railroads. It is in every way unfortu- 
nate that the American public have received 
their impressions of Mormonism from the re- 
ports of travelers who have seen only the out- 
side, which is like sepulchres, clean and white, 
and have only guessed—sometimes not even that 
—the inside, which is full of corruption and dead 
men’s bones. ‘The consequence is a general im- 
pression that Mormonism, as a political, civil, 
and religious system, is a bad one, but nobody’s 
business but that of those who choose to put 
themselves under it. ‘That such a monstrous 
despotism should have been allowed to grow up, 
and grow strong, and intrench itself by every 
form of public fraud and open highway robbery, 
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holding his commission from Washington, rep- 
resented, is one of the marvels which will be a 
puzzle to the historian of the future quite as 
much as the Spanish Inquisition, disavowed by 
the popes and yet doing its bloody work in their 
name, is to the historian of to day. The story 
of Mormonism is not pleasant reading ; it makes 
one’s cheeks tingle with shame to read the story 
of brutality, lust, and outrage which have marked 
its whole course with blood and high-handed 
murder, and then to reflect that not only this 
tragedy has been enacted on American soil, but 
that the perpetrators have gone unwhipped of 
justice to the present day. But it is necessary 
reading; and if the American people could but 
once become possessed of the simple narrative 
as Mr. Stenhouse gives it, sustained as it is 
throughout by the testimony of eye-witnesses 
whose means of knowledge can not be doubted, 
and whose veracity there is no reason to ques- 
tion, it would be strange if the Mormon prophet 
even now were not punished for his crimes, and 
stranger still if he were not by the strong arm 
of law bereft of his official power for evil in 
the future. Mr. Stenhouse was, he tells us, for 
twenty years a Mormon elder and missionary, 
and was editor and proprietor of a Salt Lake 
daily paper. He does not, however, trust to 
personal observation for his means of informa- 
tion ; indeed, he gives little or nothing of his per- 
sonal experiences. A delicacy which, in treat- 
ing of such crimes and such a criminal, is quite 
overstrained has kept him ‘silent on all that 
he saw or heard while Brigham’s guest, or when 
with him in the capacity of a friend.” More 
personality would certainly have added to the 
interest of his narrative. But the fact, evident 
in every chapter, that he has sought testimony 
from others, and that both from the friends and 
the foes of Mormonism, has added to the force 
of his book, which has all the weight of an in- 
dictment after a patient, unprejudiced, unfear- 
ing, and indefatigable investigation. 

‘There are several points of interest about Mem- 
oir of a Brother, by THoomas HuGues (J. R. 
Osgood and Co.), that raise it above the level 
of an ordinary memoir even for the American 
reader. George Hughes, the subject of this vol- 
ume, is unknown in this country, but Thomas 
Hughes, the author, is both widely known and 
highly honored, and his memoir, almost as a 
matter of necessity, includes the story of much 
of his own life, especially the earlier portion of 
it. Without the least semblance of egotism, it 
is in a measure autobiographical, But more than 
this, the brothers Hughes may be fairly regarded 
as types of the best specimen of English charac- 
ter, and, curiously enough, of opposite tempera- 
ments and poles of thought and feeling, one be- 
ing by constitution and in his political and church 
relationships a pronounced radical, the other a 
conservative—one a man of sanguine and pro- 


| gressive temperament, the other of a taciturn 


and grave mood. ‘This book gives an insight 
into the influences both at home and at school 
which go to make the English character what 


| it is, and to impart to it its peculiar steadiness 
and repeated and undisguised assassinations, | 
under the protection of the United States flag, | 
and at times even with the official sanction of | 


and quiet determination. The letters of the fa- 
ther to his son, the close, kindly, sympathetic 
following of him in his school career, the coun- 


the United States government, which Brigham | sel, the hearty appreciation of that chivalry in 
Young, as Governor of a United States Territory, school life which our good books, if not our good 
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parents and teachers, appear to be constantly 
striving to repress, are worth the study of every 
American father. Not the least interesting feat- 


ure of the book, however—perhaps that which is | 
of the most general interest—is its psychological | 


aspect, its presentation of these two singularly di- 
verse natures, born of the same parents, growing 
up under the same home influence, attending the 
same school, and learning from father and from 
teacher the same grand lesson—to be true not to 
any external ideal, but to the nature which God 
had given them, and earnest in the maintenance 
of their own convictions, with supreme indiffer- 
ence for the shams and the conventionalities 
which are current in the great world about us in 
all philosophies and sects and parties. ‘The very 
fact that this volume was written, as the author 
tells us in the preface it was, not for the general 
public, but for his own sons and nephews, gives 
a certain fullness and minuteness of detail and 
freedom of treatment which may possibly verge 
oécasionally on intrusion on sacred privacies 
which do not belong to the public, but which 
add all the more, not merely to the interest, but 
to the value of the book. It is a rarity in litera- 
ture—a true memoir. 

The Life of Samuel J. May (Roberts Broth- 
ers) is an inspiring one, and is well told, mainly 
by himself; for the first nine chapters are an 
autobiography, and bring down his life to the 
commencement of his pastorate at South Scitu- 
ate, 1836, and the remaining chapters are made 
up largely of extracts from his diary and corre- 
spondence. Mr. May’s life was indissolubly con- 
nected with the life of the American nation, 
whose progress in reform he not only witnessed, 
but largely aided to produce. It is chiefly as a 
reformer of public abuses, not as a preacher of 
the Gospel in its personal application to individ- 
ual souls, that Mr. May will be known. And in 
the work of public reform no minister of the past 
half century was more assiduous, more coura- 
geous, more faithful to his own convictions, or 
more Christian in dealing with what he deemed 
the erroneous convictions of others. He was 
active, though never bitter, in the theological 
controversy which resulted in the separation of 
the Unitarian from the orthodox churches of 
New England; was one of the earliest advocates 
of total abstinence, maintaining it as a principle 
both in the pulpit and on the platform ; identi- 
fied himself throughout his ministerial career 
with the cause of education; consecrated him- 
self to the antislavery cause from a period ante- 
dating his ordination; received his first anti- 
slavery impulse from the sight of a chain-gang 
of slaves in Maryland; labored during the war 
with heartiness for the welfare of the soldiers of 
the Union; was yet by nature and throughout 
his controversial career a lover of peace and a 
peaceemaker, an opponent of capital punishment 
and of corporal punishment; and, in_ brief, 
gave himself to the work of civil, political, and 
religious reform with a single-heartedness and 
fidelity to principle and a kindness and consid- 
eration toward opponents which can not fail to 
elicit the admiration of all. 


ESSAYS. 
In an introductory note to Anna GooLp 


Woo son’s Woman in American Society (Rob- 
erts Brothers), Mr. John G. Whittier says of 
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| suggestive—their language clear, felicitous, 

















these essays that they are “ gracefully written, yet 
with a certain robust strength—wise, timely, and 
and 
pliant to the author’s requirements.” In and 
through them, we may add, is a vein of strong 
practical common-sense. The authoress does 
not look forward to a future Arcadia in which 
women shall vote, hold office, preach, practice 
law and medicine, monopolize the platform, and 
carry on the general public functions of society 
and government, nor does she make any attempt 
to incite the ambition of her readers in this di- 
rection, or to prepare them for this work. She 
speaks of women in society as it now exists, and 
of duties which, as individuals, they can take up 
and perform without waiting for the social rey- 
olution which will make the ‘‘coming woman” 
the head of the political fabric, as well as ‘‘ queen 
of the home.” Her themes are such as ‘* The 
Accomplishments,” ‘‘ Getting Married,” ‘* Even- 
ing Parties,” ‘Charitable Fairs.” Her chap- 
ters are, in short, plain, practical sermons on the 
every-day duties of the woman of to-day in the 
place which to-day she occupies, with no attempt 
at brilliance, and yet no real dullness, no sur- 
prising or outré ideas, unless her advocacy of 
woman's right to propose for a husband be an 
exception, but rendered decidedly entertaining 
by the writer's art of ‘‘ putting things.” Our 
clerical readers will find suggestions for practical 
discourses in these essays, and our young lady 
readers will find in them more excellent counsel 
than most of them will have the courage to follow. 
Reason versus The Sword (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) is an attempt to embody in a treatise, and 
in a comprehensive and logical form, the argu- 
ment against the use of physical force in govern- 
ment—for to this the so-called ‘* peace princi- 
ples” inevitably conduce. ‘The author is not 
afraid of the logical conclusions of his position, 
and unhesitatingly condemns the late civil war as 
one for which both parties were about equally to 
blame. He rests his argument against war in 
all its forms on three general grounds—first, the 
theological or Biblical; second, the political ; 
third, the moral. He certainly covers the whole 
ground, and leaves little or nothing to be said 
upon the side and in favor of the principles which 
he advocates. But when he undertakes to say 
what he would do to enforce the law against 
flagrant law-breakers who refuse to submit to 
reason, he breaks down with the confession that 
‘*the question does involve difficulty,” and pass- 
es it by in a foot-note, in entire oblivion of the 
fact that it is the question in the case. In con- 
ceding that “in its inherent nature war is not 
wrong, that when God commands it, and the 
command is obeyed through motives of pious 
obedience, the act of making war is not wrong,” 
he directly, though unconsciously, abandons his 
case, since this is all that any Christian claims 
regarding war. The only question left is this: 
Do the higher interests of humanity require that 
government shall, when force becomes dangerous, 
threatening, and subversive, repel it with force? 
If so, these higher interests interpret the ‘‘ com- 
mand of God” as truly as a voice from heaven, 
and more truly than a dream. ‘Those who deny 
the right to use force for their preservation are 
bound to show how, in case of such invasion, 
these higher interests can be otherwise preserved 
from utter subversion, which becomes not only 
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a ‘difficult question,” but to all ‘* peace men” 
the all-absorbing question. If Mr. WasHpurn 
had attempted to define the limits within which 
, resort to force is admissible, he would have 
rendered national and international peace a good 
service. He has undertaken to prove too much, 
and, as a consequence, will fail to carry the minds 
of his readers with him at all. 

Mr. Epwarp Ror’s second venture, Play and 
Profit in my Garden (Dodd and Mead), is char- 
acteristically unlike his previous volume. ‘That 
was a dramatic novel which bordered on the 
sensational ; this is a quiet pastoral, as placid as 
the river on whose banks the experiences were 
enjoyed out of which it has been wrought. ar- 
ric rs Burned A way Was a tale of love, of ro- 
mance, of frightful conflagration. Play and 
Profit in my Garden has in it no love but an ar- 
dent love for nature, no romance but the ro- 
mance of the Highlands of the Hudson, and no 
catastrophe worse than the occasional failure of 
acrop. ‘The author takes us to his garden on 
the rocky hill-sides in the vicinity of West Point, 
and shows us how out of it, after four years’ ex- 
perience, he evoked a profit of $1000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. 
Ilis suggestions are practical; the mistakes and 
disappointments as well as the successes are re- 
corded ; the style is always genial and often piqu- 
ant; and even for city-bound readers who have 
no garden, and never expect to have one, his 
book will prove extremely interesting summer 
reading. Indeed, we are not sure that it will 
not be safer for them than for those who have 
the land to essay Mr. Roe’s experiment and not 
the agricultural genius to make it a success. 
It is very rare that so much literary taste and 
skill are mated to so much agricultural experi- 
ence and practical good sense. 

H. H., in Bits of Talk about Home Matters 
(Roberts Brothers), shows greater skill in the 
criticism of the selfishness, the short-sightedness, 
the petty tyrannies, which so often convert the 
home into a despotism, than power in pointing 
out a better way or inspiring to it. She has a 
womanly heart, which has been sensitized by 
wifely love, mother love, and much sorrow ; she 
has traveled much and seen much, and her heart 
has taken vivid impressions of the wrongs which 
have made many a wife and mother burn with 
an unuttered indignation. But she has power 
also to reproduce the impressions she has _ re- 
ceived, and her Bits of Talk will do good, be- 
cause they voice the silent protest of so many 
womanly hearts—echo what so many wives and 
mothers have felt, but have never been able to 
express. 


FICTION. 


Tuose of our readers who have followed the 


course of The New Magdalen (Harper and 
srothers) in the pages of this Magazine do not 
need to be told that it ranks among the best of 
WILKIE CoLtiins’s romances —that is, among 
the best productions of the best of modern ro- 
mance - writers. For Wilkie Collins curiously 
mates the old and the new schools of novy- 
elists, reproducing the romance which belonged 
to the age of which Walter Scott may be regard- 
ed as the finest representative, but in the modern 
dress, and with the modern incidents and per- 
sonages whose portraiture constituted the charm 


and the power of Dickens and Thackeray. The 
story of The New Maaqdalk nis short, the char- 
acters are few, the plot is simple ; but the whole 
story is wrought with that consummate skill and 
that perfection of detail which render its author 
without a peer in his peculiar province. 

Of London's Heart (Harper and Brothers) we 
have little need to say more than that it is one 
of B. L. Farsron’s novels, and that it possesses 
the same characteristics which distinguish his 
previous stories. It is a much more elaborate 
novel than Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses, with a 
more conventional plot, in which gambling, bet 
ting, love, an attempted seduction and its frus- 
tration, are wrought up with considerable elabora- 
tion. Mr. Farjeon has no special aptitude for 
the construction of an intricate plot, and his 
simpler stories are his best; but there are abun- 
dant opportunities for the manifestation of his 
peculiar genius in London’s Heart, which is a 
superior novel in spite of its plot. 

rhe interest of Oxley, by Lyxpon (Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co.), lies in its picture of the 
development of character under the ordinary 
circumstances of daily life. ‘Though there are, 
perhaps, no larger number of characters intro- 
duced than are usually to be found acting and 
reacting upon each other in the common expe- 
riences of actual life, yet there are almost too 
many to be shut up within the covers of a book, 
and to be watched through the glass of the story- 
teller. In other words, the field is rather too 
large and the objects rather too minute for sus- 
tained interest.—Quite the reverse in character 
is Expiation, by Jutta C. Dorr (J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co.), which involves the story of but a 
single family, and centres on a single extraordi- 
nary and improbable incident. If, however, the 
supposed death but real flight of the mother be 
granted as a possibility—and it is not an impos- 
sibility—all the rest of the story follows natural- 
ly enough. ‘The plot, though somewhat forced, 
is certainly ingenious, and is skillfully carried 
out throughout the novel.—/ ps and Downs, by 
Epwarp Everett Hate (Roberts Brothers), is 
mostly ‘‘ups.” It is the story of a hero who, 
graduating with honor, finds his expectations 
rudely dissipated by the sudden failure and 
death of his uncle.. Thrown upon his own re- 
sources, he begins life at the bottom, and stead- 
ily works his way up by faithful industry. There 
is a heroine who goes through a similar process 
of ‘‘ ups ;” and of course they marry at the end. 
Moral: ‘True manhood and true womanhood can 
not be crushed by untoward circumstances. Cul- 
ture neither gives success, nor, rightly held in 


| subordination, hinders it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of Palmetto Leaves 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), if not the whole of it, 
has appeared in successive articles in the Chris- 
tian Union. Mrs. Stowe is in love with Flor- 
ida; but Mrs. Stowe is not such an enthusiastic 
lover that she is blind to the faults and defects 
of her idol; and her book contains both charm- 
ing descriptions of Florida scenery and life, and 
wise counsel to invalids and others who have 
considered the question of moving there either 
for a temporary visit or a permanent home. 
Mrs. Stowe does not believe in it as a permanent 
residence for those who are accustomed to the 
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more bracing and invigorating climate of the | bare raising of it would perplex rather than as. / 
North. Her conception of the function of Flor- | sist the ordinary reader. ' the 

















ida is somewhat limited. ‘* Florida is peculiarly | ‘Those who are fond of fishing know that the i" the 
adapted to the needs of people who can afford | charm of the sport is not in the mere catching : inal 
two houses, and want a refuge from the drain | of the fish, but in the various accompaniments— fun 
that winter makes on the health. As people | the companionship, good fishers being always fi ae 
now have summer houses at Nahant or Rye, so | genial companionable men; the romance of na- an 
they might, at a small expense, have winter | ture, fish always making their haunts in nature’s whi 
houses in Florida, and come here and be at | most beautiful and romantic nooks; the stories orn 
home.” Her praise of Florida is as quaint as it | which enliven the camp, when, after a hard day's mph 
is significant. ‘* Nature down here is an easy, | sport and a hearty supper, you sit with your com- or 
demoralized, indulgent old grandmother, who | panions round the huge fire, aiding digestion eos 
has no particular time for any thing, and does | with many a good story and hearty laugh. In = 
every thing when she happens to feel like it.” | J go a-Fishing (Harper and Brothers) Mr. W. 7 
We may reasonably assume that our readers C, Prime introduces the reader to all these sur- : 
know Mrs, Stowe’s character as a writer; and|roundings of a fisherman’s life. He does not tint 
we need only say that this book possesses, as all | pretend to give any useful information. His pee 
her writings do, an infusion of her own peculiar | book is simply a vacation book, a tramp in the ie 
and pleasant personality—a personality in which | woods, a repose by the lake-side. He proves _ 
a poetic and almost dreamy nature is singularly | himself a most delightful companion for a fish- es 
commingled with that peculiar prosaic, practical, | ing tour, the poetry and romance of which he lon 
and common-sense view of life which is ‘charac- heartily appreciates and admirably interprets, Set 
teristic of the New England mind, and is the New Life in New Lands (J. B. Ford and Co.) = 
product of New England education. is largely composed of letters written to the New ae 
The second volume of the ‘t New Variorum | York Zimes by ‘‘ Grace Greenwood” concerning ~ 
Edition of Shakspeare” (J. B. Lippincott and | her saunterings in the West. She writes with the = 
Co.) comprises Macbeth. It consists of the text, | easy and graceful brilliance which is in pleasing Th 
with elaborate annotations from various Shaks-}| contrast with the attempted wit and labored e 
pearean critics, and an appendix which embraces | glitter which usually characterize gossipy news- aa 
Davenant’s version of the play as enacted at the | paper correspondence. She writes like a viva- bie 
Duke’s Theatre in 1674, a treatise on the source | cious woman who feels keenly, but not deeply, yo 
and date of the play, and some other cognate | and can interject a merry Jaugh in the midst of aa 
themes, and some specimens culled from the best | her description of the awe-inspiring scenes of ~ 
English and Continental criticism both of the | the earthquake without any sense of incongruity nid 
play as a whole and of single features. The | on her part, and without producing such a sense abl 
editor, Horace Howarp Furness, has under-| upon her reader’s mind. Her pictures of both Mee 
taken a work of great labor, and has performed | nature and humanity are painted with few touch- ane 
it with singular painstaking and fidelity. For a] es, yet are wonderfully vivid and effective. ri 1 
real elucidation of the play, a much smaller se-| Crr1a Tuaxter’s Among the Isles of Shoals rw 
lection of notes and greater discrimination in | (J. R. Osgood and Co.) introduces us to a roman- ahed 
their admission would have been more useful, | tic spot in American coast scenery which is far a 
though, perhaps, it would have rendered the work | less known than it ought to be. ‘The authoress ; " 
less valuable to Shakspearean scholars. The} has picked up not a little of the romance and the 
very first note, for example, raises a question, | adventure of the sea, which she has woven in lar 
which we do not imagine Mr. Furness himself | with her descriptions of nature in its various lish 
at all entertains, whether the first witch scene | moods in a book which is far more entertaining for 
be not an addition by a later hand; and the} than such books of description are apt to be. adi 
Th 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. sorbed by it when quiescent, are those that are _~ 

A S heretofore, we begin the present number | consumed in doing internal work, and especially the 
LA of the Record by an account of the more | in producing chemical changes. A paper look- of 
prominent advances in the various departments | ing to the same conclusion is published simul- pe 
of science. taneously in the Vienna Journal of Photography. The 
In the Mathematical world a notice reaches In the science of Electricity and its branches, hes 
us that the highly useful journal generally known | as well as their applications, there continues to dan 
as Grunert’s Archives, and now in its sixtieth | be a ceaseless activity, that indicates as well the tha 
volume, will be continued by Professor Hoppe, | importance as the profundity of the mysteries ‘ 
on the same principles as have been adhered to | of this force. The theories of Edlund, of Stock- on 
by its lamented founder. holm, having been now at last published in the pees 
In Optics we note the very clear expression | French journals, are seen to afford exceedingly pe 
by Professor Draper of the views he has long | suggestive explanations of many electrical phe- of ( 
held, and which are apparently now widely ac- | nomena, and have been more or less supported 7 
cepted, as to the presence of actinic power in| by the researches of Neumann, and especially por 
every portion of the solar spectrum, and the] of Sundel. The important phenomenon of the the 
deduction of the highly important general law | secular change in the earth’s magnetism prom- the 

that the rays given out by a burning body, or ab- | ises to receive some attention in connection with 
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the proposed resurvey of the boundary between 
the States of New York and New but 
e most important work in this field has been 
augurated in connection with the ‘* Bache 
d.” i. e., the determination of the magnetic 
». declination, and dip for nearly forty points 
, the interior of this continent, a report on 
hich was recently read by Professor Hilgard, 
* the Coast Survey. Some very striking and 
been adopted by Hankel, of 
psic, as the logical result of his thermo-elec- 
al studies among crystals—views that would 
seem to require a revision of the old theories of 
crystallography. 
In Astronomy very considerable interest con- 
1es to be manifested in the preliminary ex 
iments with apparatus designed for the ap- 
proaching transit of Venus. In England the 
are already practicing on artificial 
and thus acquiring that facility that 
ng experience alone can give. Hansen and 
Schott have each contributed valuable papers— 
the one theoretical, the other practical—on the 
measurement of photographs of the sun; and the 
Kew photoheliograph has been used in photo- 
hing an artificial divided scale, the results 
ey to what extent the image is distorted. 
» Kew Observatory has ceased its systematic 
P lar photography, and that work is ve ry prop- 
rly transferred to Greenwich, on account of the 
l nate connection between sun-spots and ter- 
restrial magnetism. Papers have been commu- 
cated by Professor Watson on the very faint 
wiable stars and the probable number of aster- 
ic by Professor Alexander on some remark- 
ble relations among the planetary orbits; and 
» Winlock on the work done at the observa- 
y of Harvard College, where, besides the me- 
ridian observations on a zone of faint stars, there 
salso maintained the most complete set of daily 
photographs of the sun that has as yet been ob- 
ined any where in the world. 
The reports of the various parties that, under 
the auspices of the Coast Survey, observed the so- 
lar eclipse of August, 1869, have just been pub- 
lished as an appendix to the Coast Survey report 
for that year, and, though so late, are a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of that phenomenon. 
lhe study by Mr. Schott of the photographs taken 
on that occasion is stated by Professor Peirce to 
have been very profound and satisfactory. The 
volume of Observations in 1870, made at the 
Naval Observatory at Washington, has also just 
appeared. Its increased bulk is largely account- 
ed for by the valuable appendices, among which 
we remark especially the interesting paper by 
the librarian, Professor Nourse, on the history 
of the institution, and the catalogue of stand- 
ird places of fundamental stars by Newcomb. 
The annual report of the directors of the Edin- 
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burgh Observatory announces the almost entire | 


completion of the two-foot reflector destined for 
that observatory. 

The position of director of the National Ob- 
servatory at Paris is now again filled by the re- 
nowned Leverrier. It is announced that a small 
observatory has been fitted up in the grounds 
of Columbia College, in New York. 

The question of the Aberration of Light is re- 
ported by Professor Airy as settled in favor of 
the value that has been in use for many years by 
the English astronomers, by the accordant re- 
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sults of the sex cond vear’s observations at Green 

wich with the so-called water-telescope. In 
solar physics Vogel has published a short but 
daa study into the absorption, by the sun's 
own atmosphere, of the rays that produce chem- 
ical changes on the ordinary photographic plates. 
In regard to the manufacture of large reflecting 
telescopes, Professor H. L. Smith, of Geneva, 
New York, makes a suggestion that is the result 
of his own actual experience—i. e., that cast iron 
is an excellent substance for speculum metal, 
amd that by plating the reflecting surface with 
nickel we obtain a mirror that will not tarnish. 
The great Melbourne telescope, four feet in di- 
ameter, has not yet been repolished; but Mr. 
Ellery, the director of the observatory, announces 
that he is having great success in his work on 
small mirrors, and expects soon to feel warrant- 
ed in attacking the large one. 

In Meteorology, so far as the United States is 
concerned, the army weather bureau continues, 
with its usual success, to keep all informed of 
the general state of the weather: its monthly 
reviews and weekly chronicles are issued with 
unfailing promptness. ‘The month of April 
seems to have been unusually cloudy, cold, and 
rainy. A system of telegraphic reports of the 
state of the water in the river channels has been 
instituted, that promises to supply a want that 
has long been felt. It is gratifying to be able 
to announce that the well-known American as- 
tronomer, Dr. B. A. Gould, has been instru- 
mental in establishing an excellent system of 
meteorological observations in the Argentine 
Confederacy, where he is now temporarily resid- 
ing as director of the National Observatory. 
The publication by the London Meteorological 
Office of such extracts from the logs of vessels as 
illustrate the condition of the weather during 
January and February, 1871, over the northern 
portion of the Atlantic Ocean, gives probably 


| the best connected view that has as yet been 


vouchsafed of the details of the meteorology of 
this part of the ocean. The great work of Coffin 
on the winds of the globe is announced as nearly 
ready for publication. Dove announces as the 
result of a careful study of observations in En- 


gland, in regard to simultaneous changes of sea- 


son at neighboring stations, that he finds that 
the views put forth by him some thirty years ago 
are completely sustained. ‘The Central Physical 
Observatory, of St. Petersburg, now under the 
direction of M. Wild, after an interval of several 
years, has issued a volume of meteorological ob- 
servations for the year 1870, which is distin- 
guished by the care taken to secure an increased 
degree of accuracy in the results. Among the 
special memoirs we note that of Celoria on the 
storm of August 21, 1872—one that seems to 
have been of unprecedented fury in Milan as 
regards the wind, yet was not marked by any 
unusual barometric or thermometric changes. 


| On the application of meteorology to the deter- 


mination of altitudes there have recently 
researches—those of Neubert 
Schoder—both relating to the use of the 
barometer. Molne 


appear- 
and of 
aneroid 
r, of Austria, from his long 


| experience in charge of hospitals, has drawn 
| some results in regard to the connection between 


disease and barometric changes; on the other 
hand, in Northern Germany, Prestel has studied 
with care the statistics of forty years in regard 
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to the connection between winds and disease. | taking up his exploration of the Aleutian Islands 
Both these authors show that there is a certain | in behalf of the Coast Survey, in which he has 
general dependence of disease upon the weather. | been engaged for some time. Provided now 
In the department of Geodesy, or mathemat- | with a new vessel excellently adapted to his pur- 
ical geography, several results are announced | pose, he hopes to prosecute his labors with even 
worthy of a place here. Perl aps the most strik- | greater success than during the past season. He 
ing of these is the remarkable accordance be- | is required to visit, among other places, the West- 
tween the newest and the two former determina- | ern Aleutians, for the purpose of selecting a sta- 
tions of the difference of longitude between | tion for the landing of the American and Asiatic 
Washington and Greenwich; the average of | cable. 
the three results now obtained may, it is be- Mr. Alphonse Pinart, who has already spent 
lieved, be relied upon to within the twentieth | much time in Alaska, is about returning to the 
part of a second of time. Preparations are in} coast of California in behalf of the French gov- 
progress for determining by the American tele- ernment, for the purpose of prosecuting arche- 
graphic method the difference of longitude be- | ological and ethnological explorations. 
tween Santiago de Chili and some point on the | Nothing further has been heard from any of 
eastern coast of South America. A very sug-| the European arctic expeditions since our last, 
gestive report by Hartnup, of Liverpool, gives although the note of preparation by new parties 
some idea of the comparative inaccuracy and | to start out during the summer is beginning to 
unreliability of the chronometers generally used | be heard. 
in the mercantile marine, and shows the great | Word has at last been received from the Amer- 
importance to life and property of more careful | ican arctic expedition on board the Polaris, 
and frequent determinations of the rates of these | which left the Brooklyn Navy-yard June 29, 
time-keepers. The publication of the annual re-| 1871, under the command of Captain C. F., 
port for 1869 of the superintendent of the Coast | Hall. ‘The latest previous advices were under 
Suryey has already been referred to; it contains | date of August 27, 1871, at Tossac, in Green- 
a valuable paper on the reclamation of tide lands | land, and the long interval that had elapsed 
and its relation to navigation. From a brief | without further news from the expedition had 
communication from this office it appears that | caused a considerable amount of anxiety. 
the self-recording tide-gauges on both the At- The Newfoundland sealing steamer Tigress, 
lantic and Pacific coasts continue to record the | while off the coast of Labrador, encountered a 
effects of every important earthquake in produ- | portion of the crew of the Polaris on the 30th of 
cing extensive oceanic waves. A letter of the | April last, which, while on the ice, had become 
British consul at Havana announces the impor- | separated from her on the 15th of October, 1872, 
tant fact that the return current, or anti-Gulf | in latitude 72° 35’, and driven as far south as 
Stream, along the northern coast of Cuba has | latitude 53° 30’ during a period of 196 days, and 
been unusually strong the past year, and that in | without any casualties. The party reports the 
general its strength is probably underrated ; navi- | death of Captain Hall on the 8th of November, 
gators in these waters should be on their guard | 1871, Captain Buddington succeeding to the 
against its influence. ‘The great geodetic work | command. It is hoped that the vessel will safe- 
of the extension of the French are of the merid- | ly work her way through the ice, and return home 
ian has been prosecuted with unexpected success, | during the course of the present year. 
it having been found possible to prolong the} The report of explorations in the Gulf of St. 
measurements directly across the Mediterranean | Lawrence by Mr. Whiteaves, of which an ab- 
from Spain to Algiers; the lines of vision that | stract has been published, has lately appeared in 
have been measured are in some cases two hun- | full as a document of the Canadian government. 
dred and fifty miles long. The expedition of Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzi- 
In our last summary we referred to the move- | bar and elsewhere on the eastern coast of Africa, 
ments and operations of the British vessel, the | for the purpose of negotiating treaties for the 
Challenger, fitted out for deep-sea exploration, | suppression of the slave-trade, has, it is under- 
and chronicled her departure from the shores of | stood, been only partially successful. At latest 
England on her mission. Since then, after a | advices he had left Zanzibar in further prosecu- 
short stay in the Bay of Biseay, she proceeded | tion of his efforts. 
to St. Thomas, and thence tothe Bermudas. On| No further news has been received from Dr. 
leaving there her intention was to take up a line | Livingstone. The party that accompanied Sir 
of soundings almost to Sandy Hook, and then | Bartle Frere to Zanzibar has, however, left Bogo- 
proceed on direct to Halifax, returning thence | moya, and the expedition by way of the Congo, 
to the West Indies. Her object in this was to | under Lieutenant Grandy, appears to be fairly 
secure several lines of soundings across the Gulf | under way. 
Stream, so as to determine the physics and nat- The report of the Geological Survey of Canada 
ural history of that great current. Already nu- for the years 1871 and 1872 has lately been pub- 
merous facts have been ascertained, of great in- | lished, embracing an account of the geology of 
terest, and collections made embracing forms of | British Columbia and Vancouver Island. The 
animals entirely new to science. The deepest | survey is at present under the direction of Mr. 
soundings by this vessel exceeded 3300 fathoms, | Selwyn, who succeeded Sir William Logan in its 
no difficulty being experienced in reaching this | command. 
depth and bringing up samples of the bottom. | The report of the State Geologist of New Jer- 
The trawl was used in water of a depth of 2000 | sey for 1872 has also made its appearance. 
fathoms, and secured rich treasures of animal| A highly important announcement, if it prove 
life. to be correct, has lately been made by Mr. Cal- 
Mr. William H. Dall left San Francisco to- | vert, namely, that man existed during the mio- 
ward the end of April for the purpose of again | cene period, this gentleman having found in the 
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miocene formation in the Dardanelles a sculp- 
tured bone, probably of Dinotherium, containing 
the representation of some animal ; and, in con 
nection with this, certain flint implements show- 
ing human workmanship. This would carry 
man’s existence on the surface of the earth back 
much farther than it ha§ heretofore been assert- 
ed, his occurrence in the pliocene of California 
appearing, however, to be reasonably well sub- 
stantiated. 

The recent researches of Professor Wyman in 
the shell heaps of Florida brought to light cer- 
tain human remains of a particular character, 
believed to be older than the rest, which in all 
probability were the remains of cannibal feasts, 
having been burned and split precisely like those 
of other animals, 

Professors Marsh and Cope continue their an- 
nouncements of discovery of fossil animals from 
the deposits of the Rocky Mountains, and are 
constantly adding to the list of strange and re- 
markable species. Professor Cope describes 
what he considers to be a flat-clawed carnivore, 
under the name of Mesonyx ; while Professor 
Marsh contributes to the list the genus Orohippus, 
which he claims to be the long-sought-for link in 
the development of the horse trom his many-toed 
progenitors. 

Mr. Sanson calls attention, to the probability 
of an error in referring certain equine remains 
of the south of Europe to the horse, and thinks 
it more probable that they belong to the ass, 
which would have been likely to occur in those 
regions. 

A curious fact has been ascertained in regard 
to the development of the frog in Guadeloupe. 
It is well known that the eggs of frogs and toads 


generally give birth to tadpoles, which, after un- 
dergoing various changes in the water, become 


transformed into frogs. For this, however, wa- 
ter is necessary, and as Guadeloupe is almost 
destitute of this medium, it is found that the en- 
tire change takes place within the egg, and that 
the animal at birth is a fully developed frog. A 
similar condition to this has already been ob- 
served in regard to various species of salaman- 
der, which, while usually inhabiting water in the 
larve state, sometimes become completely form- 
ed in the egg. 

Mr. Gulliver has been investigating the blood 
corpuscles of the fishes, and finds these to be 
larger in the Salmonide than in any other of the 
bony fishes. 


No new light appears to have been thrown | 


upon the subject of the grape-vine louse insect. 
The vine culturists in Europe are, however, an- 
ticipating a very disastrous experience as soon 
as the warmth of the season warms to life the 
eggs and larve of the destructive pest. 

A potato disease has made its appearance in 
Germany, which threatens to be quite destruc- 
tive. In this the stems are not attacked, as in 
the more common form, but the tuber is covered 
with a felt-like fungus, which very soon renders 
it unfit for food. 

The subject of Pisciculture continues to attract 
much attention ; and among the States that have 
recently appointed Commissioners and enacted 
Jaws for the protection and increase of their fish- 
eries may be mentioned Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania, both of them making large appropriations 
forthe purpose. Attention is to be paid by these 
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States, as well as by others, to the cultivation of 
the shad, the rapid diminution of their numbers 
where protective measures have not been entered 
upon furnishing a serious warning. In former 
years the Southern States abounded in this use- 
ful fish to an excess such that the possibility 
of any serious diminution was not entertained. 
The United States Commissioner, however, in 
carrving out the law of Congress for supplying 
the Western waters with fish, employed the serv- 
ices of Mr. Seth Green, first in the Savannah 
River, and afterward in other waters of Georgia 
and the Carolinas, to obtain a supply for the 
purpose in question. ‘The shad, however, proved 
to be in so small numbers that the experiment 
there was an entire failure, and he has been 
obliged to proceed to more northern streams to 
carry out his plan. 

The salmon eggs collected at Bucksport by the 
United States Fish Commissioner, in connection 
with the Commissioners of some of the New En- 
gland States, have hatched out with very slight 
mortality, and the young have been placed in 
various waters, where it is hoped they will thrive, 
and in their growth furnish a great addition to 
the resources of the various States. 

The most notable addition to botanical litera- 
ture has been the publication of the first part of 
the second volume of Bentham and Hooker's 
Genera Plantarum, completing half of the en- 
tire work. ‘This portion contains the whole of 
the Composite and the preceding gamopetalous 
orders. ‘The number of genera here recognized 
as belonging to the Composite, the largest and 
most difficult of all the natural orders, is 768, 
including about 10,000 species. ‘The genera are 
very nearly equally divided between the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres, while the Old World 
has a considerable preponderance of species. It 
is remarkable, considering the inclination of the 
authors to unite genera, that one-third of the 
number have but a single species each, and 100 
others have no more than two. On the other 
hand, more than one-half of the species belong 
to but thirty genera, the largest of which is Sene- 
cio, Which itself includes 900. An extended ar- 
ticle upon the order, from the pen of Mr. Ben- 
tham, is shortly to appear in the ‘Transactions 
of the Linnzan Society. ‘There has also been 
recently published an English translation, by 
Mrs. Joseph D. Hooker, of Maout and De- 
caisne’s authoritative work upon Descriptive and 
Analytical Botany. 

Among the minor articles which have appear- 
ed may be mentioned that of Dr. W. Velten, in 
the Flora, upon the movements and structure of 
vegetable protoplasm ; that of Dr. A. W. Eichler, 
in the Botanische Zeitung, upon the structure of 
the flowers of Canna; and that of Trecul, upon the 
theory of the carpels in Papaveracee. Insystem- 
atic botany, J. G. Baker has given in the journal 
of the Linnzan Society a revision of the sci/lee 
and chlorogalee, which include the ‘‘ soap-plants” 
of California as the only American represent- 
atives, and Rev. W. J. Berkeley continues in 
Grevillea his notices of North American fungi. 

‘The recent increase in the price of coal in 
England has induced a considerable effort in the 
way of economizing the old forms of fuel and 
devising new ; and Mr. Siemens has lately shown 
that by means of a form of apparatus devised by 
him, known as the regenerative furnace, peat and 
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other combustibles may be burned to excellent | 
advantage, so as to replace, more or less, in many 

cases, coal itself. A new form of gas, invented 

by Mr. Ruck, of England, has also been an- | 
nounced as of great promise. In this, by a sim- | 
ple treatment, claimed to be inexpensive, a gas is 

obtained which produces an intense heat, and if | 
previously passed through any form of petroleum, | 
will take up enough of this substance to yield a 
brilliant light. 

‘The practicability and economic features of 
the oxyhydrogen light of Tessié du Mothay still | 
continue to afford matter for discussion, the re- 
sult of which is, thus far, the expression of wide- 
ly different opinions. 

M. Blane, in giving a résumé of his observa- | 
tions upon the process as experimented upon in 
Paris, expresses himself very unfavorably as to 
its practicability as a street illuminant. He 
questions the value of the manganate process | 
for obtaining the oxygen, and asserts that, as a 
street illuminant, the complicated nature of the 
plan involves too many disturbing causes to per- 
mit of its successful use. Finally, he asserts 
that the experiments upon the boulevards have 
shown that the process is not economical. 

On the other hand, a report of M. Schiele, a 
distinguished gas expert of Frankfort-on-the- | 
Main, takes a very different view of the subject. | 


more or less strongly, either perceptibly retard 
the motion of the train, or bring it entirely to 
rest. 

The introduction of automatic brakes upon 
American railroads is becoming quite general, 
and the example is being followed abroad, the 
recent very successful trials of the Westinghouse 
brake upon certain English roads having afford- 
ed considerable food for discussion in the En- 


| glish technical papers ; while at the recent meet- 


ing of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association, where the subject received a good 
share of attention, the opinion was unanimously 
concurred in that though none of the devices 


| thus far designed were entirely free from objec- 


tion, they were still, in view of the security and 
certainty with which they permitted the trains 
to be controlled, infinitely to be preferred to the 
old form of hand brake. 

Apropos of the subject of securing additional 
safety in railway travel, we learn that the Frank- 
lin Institute at its last meeting confirmed the 


| recommendation of its Committee on Science 


and the Arts awarding the John Scott medal to 


| William Wharton, Jun., for his invention of the 
| well-known safety switch which bears his name. 


In the department of Mining and Metallurgy 
there are several noteworthy items, 
The impetus given to iron-producing interests 





‘The opinion is declared that recent trials of the | of the country, popularly ascribed to the growing 
plan, conducted in Vienna, have proven it to be | scarcity of coal and the working-men’s strikes in 
quite as economical as other plans of illumina-| England, is very marked, even though the time 
tion, and, in addition, that its practicability for | within which these favorable circumstances have 
lighting towns and even large cities has been been in operation has been comparatively brief. 
abundantly verified. Upon one point, however, |The present status of this important industry 
all: observers seem to agree, viz., that for the | will best appear from the figures presented in 
interior illumination of large buildings the oxy- | the annual report of the secretary of the Ameri- 








gen system is eminently well adapted. 


‘The great interest which is at present mani- | 


fested in the question of securing some more ef- 
ficient means of controlling the movement of 
railway trains than is afforded by the ordinary 
hand brakes is a matter of congratulation. Of 
the several forms of automatic brakes which are 
just now the subject of inquiry and experiment 
by railroad managers, the Westinghouse air and 
the Smith vacuum brakes have, until within a 
short time, had the field entirely to themselves. 
Quite lately, however, an improvement upon the 
Westinghouse brake has been proposed. ‘The 
essential difference between the old and the new 
devices lies in the fact that while the former em- 
ploys pressure to apply the brake, the latter uses 
it to free the brake. 

With the new apparatus the normal condition 
of the train is with all the brakes applied by the 
action of springs. ‘To start and keep the train 
in motion the engineer lets on the pressure, 
which releases the wheels by detaching the 
springs. ‘lo apply the brake a portion of the 


condensed air is permitted to escape, when the | 


action of the springs brings the brake to bear 
upon the wheels, 

The advantage claimed for the new device 
lies in this fact: With other forms of automatic 
brakes a defect in the proper working of the ap- 


paratus may be observed only when the attempt | 


is made to stop the train, and this knowledge 
may prove of no avail to avert disaster, With 


the new contrivance a defect in the proper work- | 
ing of the apparatus will be instantly manifest to | 
the engineer, since it must, by applying the brake | 


| can Pig-iron Manufacturers’ Association. . 

From this it appears that the make of iron 
during the year 1872 amounted to 2,388,250 
tons, divided as follows: Anthracite, 1,197,010 
| tons; raw bituminous and coke, 712,500; char- 
coal, 478,500. During the year 109 furnaces 
were erected and thirty-nine projected ; forty- 
three rolling-mills were built and eleven project- 
ed; showing a total of 199 new establishments. 

There were consumed in the country during 
| the past year 4,054,618 tons of iron, including 
| 400,000 tons of American scrap. Of this con- 
| sumption one-tenth was American scrap, three- 
| tenths imported iron, and six-tenths American 
| pig. Its application was as follows: In castings, 
| 1,103,000 tons ; in railroad supplies, 2,479,500 
| tons; and in other wrought iron products, 730,000 

tons, 

| ‘The report places the number of Bessemer 
| works in operation in the country at five, and 
announces that four more are in process of erec- 
tion. Since the appearance of the report one 
| of the latter (at Joliet, Illinois) has commenced 
operations, 

Work upon the East River bridge is progress- 
ing rapidly. Masonry gangs are at work on the 
piers. Work has also been begun upon the new 
bridge between New York and Brooklyn. Ac- 
cording to specifications, the new structure com- 
mences on the New York side at Seventy-seventh 
Street and Third Avenue, running parallel with 
| the former street on its south side, over the west 
channel of the East River, across Blackwell’s 
Island, and thence over the east channel of the 
river to First Avenue, at Franklin Avenue, on 
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the Long Island side. The bridge is designed | 
to be 9500 feet in length, and to have an eleva- 
tion over the East River so as to give a clear 
space of 135 feet above high-water. Workmen 
have already broken ground at Long Island City 
for the foundation and retaining walls of the east 
tower. 

There is every prospect that the Hoosac Tun- 
nel will be completed before the close of the next 
vear. But half a mile of the mountain remains 
to be penetrated. 

The Union Railroad Tunnel beneath Balti- 
more, it is announced, will be completed and in 
condition for operation before the end of June. | 

The list of deaths in the ranks of science since | 
our last is not very extensive, but embraces at 
least one name of great eminence, namely, that 
of Baron Justus Liebig, who died, at the age of 
seventy, in April last. The death of Mr. Julius | 
Branchley, a well-known English scientific gen- 
tleman, is also announced by the London papers. 
In our own country we have to regret the loss of 
Dr. John C. Nott, a prominent writer on eth- 
nology, and Mr. George Gibbs, who has for a 
long time been one of the leading philologists | 
and ethnologists of America, and especially in 
reference to the American Indians. His valua- 
ble library of manuscripts and vocabularies has 
been bequeathed to the Smithsonian Institution. 


NITRITE OF AMYL. 

Among the recent additions to the materia | 
medica which promise to be of value in the| 
treatment of disease one of the most interesting | 
is the nitrite of amyl, one of the numerous prod- | 
If four or five drops of this | 


ucts of coal-tar. 
substance be sprinkled on a handkerchief and 
inhaled, a sensation of great fullness of the head 
is experienced, accompanied by a pricking of 
the skin and redness of the face and ears, and 
if continued for any considerable time, conscious- 
ness is lost for a season. It is said, however, 
that this application will prevent a threatened 
attack of an epileptic fit, if the patient is sufti- 
ciently aware of its approach to apply the remedy 
intime. Itis also asserted to be very serviceable 
in preventing attacks of asthma consequent upon 
heart-disease, and even of angina pectoris, stop- 
ping both at once, and possibly tending to re- 
duce the violence and frequency of the attacks. 

Its secondary effects are considered not at all | 
injurious, and the-dose of four drops is said to 
be perfectly safe. 


BROMIDE OF CALCIUM IN MEDICINE. 


The application of the bromides in medicine 
has within late years increased to an enormous 
extent, the bromide of potassium alone being 
manufactured by tons and furnished at a low 
price, whereas years ago it was only the more 
wealthy who could afford to use it. The com- 
binations of bromine usually employed are those 
of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, and their | 
virtues depend principally upon the extent to | 
which the bromine is taken into the system. | 
This substance can not be employed by itself on 
account of its very acrid properties. 

Quite lately Dr. William A. Hammond, the 
eminent specialist in diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, has introduced the use of the bromide of 
-alcium, to which he was led by noticing the 
much greater readiness with which it was de- 


composed : in fact, for this reason a solution can 
not be kept any length of time without becom- 
ing unserviceable. It is therefore best kept in 
a dry state, the solution being made from time 
to time as needed for administration. ‘The dose 
is fifteen to thirty grains, according to the age 
or condition of the patient. As a hypnotic it is 
much preferable to the other remedies, and it 
has even been available in checking a powerful 
attack of delirium tremens. It has also been 


| used to advantage in epilepsy, in which it has a 


very decided effect. 
HEATED IRON IN RESUSCITATING THE 
DROWNED. 
A case of restoration from apparent drowning 
has lately taken place in the city of Brussels, 


| where a man had fallen into the water, and was 


only recovered after a considerable time. Dr. 


| Joux, an eminent physician in the city, imme- 


diately initiated the necessary measures toward 
his restoration, and for three hours applied all 
the remedies that could be thought of. No evi- 
dence of life manifesting itself in this interval, 
Dr. Joux proceeded to apply plates of iron, heat- 
ed to a White heat, to the upper parts of the 
body, near the more vital organs. After a short 
time, to the astonishment of the assistants, faint 
signs of breathing were observed, and in the 
course of half an hour the man came to life, and 
was finally fully restored, the only inconvenience 
sustained being the result of the severe cauteriza- 
tion which his skin necessarily underwent. 


FLORA OF THE PLIOCENE OF CENTRAL 
FRANCE. 

M. De Saporta has presented to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris a very interesting commu- 
nication upon the remains of plants and their fo- 
liage found buried under the eruptive ashes of 
an ancient voleano at Cantal, in France, during 
the pliocene epoch. According to Mr. Rames, 
who has made a special study of the geology of 
Cantal, the country had but a slight undulation 
down to the miocene period, its surface then be- 
ing covered with lakes. At this epoch occurred 
the first basaltic eruptions, which are covered by 


| the upper miocene, with its remains of Amphicy- 


on, Machairodus, Mastodon angustidens, Dino- 


| therium giganteum, Hipparion, ete. 


Subsequently to this the relief of the land be- 
came more decided, and a soil was developed 


| along the flanks of the new volcano, in which, 


during a long period of repose, the vegetation 
referred to in the communication was establish- 
ed. Afterward, however, a violent eruption oc- 
curred, accompanied by a shower of ashes mix- 
ed with water, and followed by avalanches of 
mud, which buried or destroyed the forests, and 
covered up the leaves which littered the soil, the 
trunks of the trees themselves sometimes being 
left erect, and sometimes prostrated. 

It is thought that careful study of this fossil 
flora will throw light not only upon the contem- 
poraneous vegetation during the epoch in ques- 
tion in different parts of the world, but also 
upon the mode of the origin.of the species be- 
longing to the present period. A striking fact 
is the collocation in these deposits of forms now 
belonging to the Canary Islands and the Medi- 
terranean, side by side with those of Central Eu- 
rope, the Caucasus, and North America. Species 


















yphemus is the well-known 
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yet existing in Central Europe are also found | 
but little changed, and associated with others | 


which have become exotics. 


PRESERVATION OF UNSTABLE REMEDIES IN 
COMBINATION WITH EACH OTHER. 

Certain substances used in the materia medica 
are extremely unstable in their combinations, 
and can not be kept for any length of time, 
either dry or in solution, without becoming en- 
tirely changed, and consequently more or less 
unfit for therapeutical purposes. 
are the proto-carbonate and proto-iodide of iron, 
much used for certain affections. 


may be remedied by mixing together powdered 
protoxide of iron, some carbonate or alkaline 
iodide, and an inert powder, the object of which 
is purely mechanical, and which serves to sepa- 
rate the molecules, and prevent their chemical 
reaction. 
ally sealed capsules, such as are commonly used 
in medicine, and may thus be kept indefinitely. 

When swallowed, however, the capsule is imme- 
diately dissolved, ‘and the liquids i in the stomach, 


mixing with the powdered ingredients, cause | 


their combination and consequent action. 

The advantages of this mode of preparation 
are three: first, it replaces a very insoluble pill 
by a soluble capsule; second, the salt of iron 
does not exist in the capsule, and oxidation is 
therefore not possible; third, the salt of iron is 
presented to the stomach in a nascent state— 
that is to say, in the best condition for absorp- 
tion and assimilation. 

The same pharmaceutist prepares the iodo-bro- 
mide of iron in capsules, representing the natu- 
ral association of bromine and iodine in marine 
productions and mineral waters. According to 
his statement, the bromide of iron can be 
with perfect convenience by persons who can not 
use the other salts of iron. 


POSITION OF LIMULUS IN THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 


In an elaborate paper by Mr. Alph. Milne- | 


Edwards upon the anatomy of the king-crab 
(Limulus), of which the American Limulus pol- 
representative on 
our Atlantic coast, the conclusion is announced | 
that these animals are neither arachnida modi- | 
fied by an aquatic life, nor crustaceans, as has 


Among these | 


According to | 
Tisy, a Parisian pharmaceutist, this difficulty 


taken | 


one of three or four months brings £8 to £10, 
The trade in feathers has also shown a marked 
variation. ‘hus in 1860, 2287 pounds were ex- 
| ported, worth £19,201, while in 1870 29,000 
| pounds were worth £87,074; or, in other words, 
a pound of feathers in 1860 was worth £8 Qs, 4d., 

and in 1870 it brought only £3. 

Mr. Heugh, of Aberdeen, South Africa, has a 
farm of 600 acres, on which seventy ostriches 
are inclosed, partly by stone walls four feet high, 
and partly by wire fencing, filled in with bushes 
to prevent the birds from inadvertently run- 
ning against them. ‘The first crop of feathers 
from fifty-four birds about fourteen months old 
weighed fourteen pounds, all taken from the 
wings. 

Recent quotations of ostrich feathers in the 
London market (March 4)are, ‘* for prime whites, 
£35 to £38 per pound; good light feminines, £10 
| to £15; black, £2 to £5; drabs, 15s. to £2 10s,” 


These are to be inclosed in hermetic- | 


ENDEMANN PROCESS OF PRESERVING MEAT, 
According to Dr. Endemann, an excellent 
method of preserving meat consists in cutting it 
into thin slices, and drying in a current of warm 
air not exceeding 140° F. The operation should 
| be completed in three or four hours, in which 
case the product is hard, and may be easily 
ground up in a mill, when it is in a condition fit 
for use. The fibrine and albumen are not coag- 
ulated, and consequently are still able to take 
up water, and thus expand to their natural con- 
dition. ‘The meat powder prepared in this 
| way has a light brownish-yellow color, a slight 
| smell like that of roast beef, and a very pleasant 
| 
| 


taste. For making soup, two ounces are to be 
boiled, with the usual ingredients, in sixteen 
ounces of water. Such soup is much stronger 
than when prepared with half a pound of fresh 
uncut meat, as the latter does not give out its 
extractive material so completely afier any 
| amount of boiling. 

Half a pound of this powder, if stirred into 
| the proper quantity of water, with the addition 
| of an egg, may a treated exactly as if it were 
the best fresh meat ; and the fact that the fibrine 
and albumen in thig meat powder are not coag- 
| ulated renders it a valuable substance in cases 
of we: ikness, where stimulating food is required, 
as it is more easily digested than raw meat, 
while, on account of its minute subdivision, the 
action of the stomach is facilitated. 


been generally supposed by zoologists, but that | 


they constitute a special type united to the arach- | 
nida by various analogies, though having certain | 


features of the organization of crustaceans. The | 
group was formerly abundant; at present the | 
Limulus is the only living representative, The | 
recent and fossil species have been united by Mr. 
Edwards into a class, under the name of Bfero- 
stomata. 


REARING OF OSTRICHES FOR THE FEATHERS. 

The artificial rearing of ostriches is fast be- 
coming a regular business, the number of estab- 
lishments in South Africa, where this avocation 


is prosecuted, increasing continually, and caus- | 


ing a considerable rise in the price of young 
birds. In 1861 a pair of ostriches six months 
of age could readily be bought at the Cape of 
Good Hope for ten shillings English, while now 
a single bird a few days old is sold at £5, and 


SOLIDIFICATION OF NITROUS OXIDE. 

In a paper read by Mr. Wills before the Chem- 
ical Society of London an account is given of 
| the process and apparatus necessary to obtain 
nitrous oxide in a solid state by the evaporation 
‘of the liquid. In this he states that, although 

the apparatus which he described was generally 
the most convenient, the liquid nitrous oxide will 
| quickly become solidified if a rapid current of 
air be passed through it. Unlike carbonic acid, 
the liquefied gas can be readily preserved for 
some length of time in an open vessel, provided 
it be kept still. Liquid carbonic acid becomes 
solid as soon as it escapes from the vessel con- 
taining it, since the vapor tension of the car- 
bonic snow at the time of its formation is much 
above the atmospheric pressure, while the vapor 
tension of the solid nitrous oxide is less than one 


atmosphere. 





Chitur’s Wistorical Record, 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 26th of May.— 
sills have been passed by the New York 


( 


State Legislature creating a new Board of Emi- | 
an- | 


gration signed by the Governor April 26); 
nexing the towns of West Farms, Morrisania, 
and Kingsbridge, in Westchester County, to New 
York city (to be submitted to popular vote); the 
Police Justices bill, replacing the present police 
justices of New York city, who were elected to the 
office, by new judges to be nominated by the Mayor 
and confirmed by the Board of Aldermen (signed 
by the Governor May 18 the Local Option 
Prohibition bill, including cider and lager-beer 
in its provisions (vetoed by the Governor); the 
new Jury bill, providing that all challenges of 


jurors, both in civil and criminal cases, shall be | 


tried and determined by the Court only; and an 
act for the summary conviction of professional 
thieves, burglars, pickpockets, and forgers. 
Usury bill was defeated May 14. The bill for 
the enlargement of the Champlain Canal and im- 
provement of Hudson River passed the Assem- 
bly May 14. ‘The Senate, May 15, passed a bill 
authorizing and requiring the Governor to appoint 
twenty commissioners to ‘* devise, consider, and 
prepare a plan of municipal government” suited to 
the requirements of the consolidated cities of New 
York and Brooklyn. ‘The Assembly has passed 
a bill reducing the term during which destitute 
immigrants are supported by the State from five 
to two years, and increasing the head-tax on im- 
migrants from $1 50 to $2 50. 

The committee appointed by the New York 
Legislature March 11, 1873, to investigate the 
affairs of the Erie Railroad Company submitted 
its report May 15. 
in this report is the dividend declared last Feb- 
ruary, amounting to $1,663,791, the question 
raised being whether it was paid out of the net 
earnings for the year 1872, or out of borrowed 
money for the purpose of strengthening the cred- 
it of the company in Europe. The testimony 
proved so conflicting that the committee was un- 
able to decide. It seemed certain, however, that 
not only this but other railroad companies were 
pursuing a course in this regard which, if followed 
up, will greatly increase their capital. It has 
already within a recent date led to the doubling 
of the nominal capital of the New York Central 
and of the Lake Shore roads. Some general 
restrictive law is necessary to prevent this 
practice. The liabilities of the Erie road were 
$120,000,000, and will be considerably increased 
if the double tracking and the reduction of gauge 
are proceeded with. 

The story of the transfer of the management 
of the company, as narrated by the committee, 
forms a curious chapter. Early in 1871 James 
M‘Henry and Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, 


of London, joined by the Heath and Raphael | 
party—represented in the United States by 
Southmayd and others—determined to displace 


the Gould direction, then managing and con- 
trolling the Erie Railway Company. ' 
being largely interested in the Atlantic and 
Great Western road—a corporation representing 
$109,000,000 of stock and bonded debt, and 
whose affairs are currently believed to be in an 


The | 


The matter first considered | 


M‘Henry, | 


| insolvent condition—desired to get the control 
|of the Erie road, upon which his own is mainly 
dependent for through traffic. General Sickles, 
it appears, was employed by the parties above 
named, and, having obtained leave of absence 
from his duties as minister to Spain, came to 
this country to carry out their designs. The 
first effort was made in the usual way, 7. e., by 
bringing suit against the Gould direction. Gen- 
eral Sickles requested the co-operation of Attor- 
ney-General Barlow, and placed in his hands 
$12,000 to be disbursed in the procurement of 
counsel. ‘This method proved too slow, and 
was abandoned in favor of one more speedy, 
though somewhat revolutionary. ‘The idea was 
conceived of buying off the old directors. This 
was done, at a cost of $300,000. The old di- 
rectors resigned, and a new board was elected, 
| with General Dix as President, and 8. L. M. 
Barlow counsel—the latter significantly being 
also the counsel of the Atlantic and Great 
| Western. ‘The expense of the transfer amount- 
}ed altogether to $750,000, ‘The bill of General 
Sickles for expenses, ete., amounting to about 
$70,000, was paid out of the Erie treasury. At 
a meeting of the stockholders in July, 1872, a 
resolution was passed instructing the Board of 
| Directors to audit the entire account for ex- 
| penditures, and then pay it. Shortly before the 
election of directors last July, a contract for 
|the negotiation of $30,000,000 of consolidated 
| bonds was entered into with Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt. Between six and seven millions 
were to be sold, and $23,000,000 are reserved 
| for conversion of old bonds. The contract ex- 
| tends to the year 1920, and a commission of 254 
per cent. is to be paid on the whole amount sold 
| or converted. ‘This arrangement was evidently 
made in consideration of the services of the Lon- 
don brokers in effecting the revolution of the 
Erie board. They also speculated upon the 
rise in stocks which ensued. ‘‘If the princi- 
ple,” says the committee report, ‘‘ be establish- 
ed that a few interested parties of stock-jobbers, 
having no permanent interest, can, by the cor- 
rupt use of money, or by violence, take and hold 
possession of a great railroad corporation, and 
reimburse themselves out of its treasury, it is 
time the matter was understood by the public.” 

In regard to the payment of money to influ- 
ence legislation connected with the Erie Railway 
Company, the committee did not gain as specific 
testimony as was desired ; ** yet enough was ob- 
tained to show that the railroad companies have 
been in the habit of spending large sums from 
year to year either to secure or defeat the pas- 
sage of bills.” 

One remarkable feature of the testimony elic- 
ited by the committee was the evidence that it 
| has been the custom of the managers of the Erie 
Railway from year to year to expend large sums 
of money to control elections as well as to direct- 
ly influence legislation. In 1868 over $1,000,000 
was disbursed from the treasury for extra and 
legal services. Mr. Gould’s testimony indicated 
that his operations extended into four different 
States, 

The committee recommends ‘‘ some enlight- 
ened system of general railroad legislation reg- 


| 
| 
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ulating the rates of transportation, prohibiting 
the issue of fictitious stocks, and punishing with 
heavy penalties the misappropriation of the funds 
of companies by the managers thereof, whether 
to their personal uses or to corruptly influence 
legislation affecting their interests.” The com- 
mittee also reported a bill regulating leases of 
connecting roads, and prohibiting the leasing of 
competing parallel lines. ‘This bill renders the 


consent of three-fourths of all the stockholders | 


of the contracting companies necessary to the 
validity of a lease. 

The Illinois Legislature was adjourned May 6. 
Out of 1034 bills introduced, 119 were passed. 
Among these was a new jury law, the most not- 
able feature of which is the provision that the 
ability to read newspapers shall not disqualify a 
man to become a juror. Before adjournment 
the Legislature passed the bill to prevent ex- 
tortionate charges, or unjust discrimination in 
charges, for transportation by railroads, It pro- 
vides that the Railway and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners shall make and publish schedules fixing 
the reasonable maximum rates, and that these 
schedules shall be held to be prima facie evi- 
dence of the reasonableness of the rates therein 
fixed upon. The penalty for the first offense is 
fixed at not less than $1000, nor over $5000; 
for the second not less than $5000, nor over 
$10,000; for the third not less than $10,000, 
nor over $20,000; and for each subsequent of- 
fense, $25,000. 

The Tennessee Legislature has passed a new 
school law. ‘The entire permanent school fund 
is $2,512,500. The principal is to remain un- 
impaired, and the interest to be devoted exclu- 
sively to public-school purposes. ‘The working 
force of the system is to consist of a State Super- 
intendent, to be appointed by the Governor, and 
to hold office for two years; a County Superin- 
tendent for each county, to be elected by the 
County Court; and three directors for each school 
district. There are to be separate schools for 
white and colored children. 

One of the most important of the laws enacted 


by the Legislature of Michigan, during the ses- | 


sion recently closed, provides that ‘* whenever 
any person shall be tried for murder, assault 
with intent to kill, or arson, and shall set up in- 


sanity as a defense, it shall be the duty of the | 


jury to find specially whether such defendant 
was or was not insane ;” and in case of acquittal 
on that ground, he shall be immediately commit- 
ted to the Prison Insane Hospital, and be there 
detained at the pleasure of the Governor of the 
State. Legislation was also had concerning con- 
victs, who are not to wear striped clothing, and 
who, when they desire it, are to receive educa- 
tion. They are to be furnished with suitable sec- 
ular literature, and at their discharge are each to 
receive a suit of clothes and $10, besides such 
money as may have been accumulated by work- 
ing overtime. 

The Shipping act of June 7, 1872, has two 
features obnoxious to the keepers of sailors’ 
boarding - houses. These are the provisions: 
first, that all seamen shall be shipped before the 
United States Shipping Commissioner ; and sec- 
ond, that they shall receive their wages them- 
selves. Accordingly the landlords in New York 
city have organized an association of 127 mem- 
bers to defeat these provisions. By their in- 


f 
| sailors under the law, thus materially interfering 


with commerce. At one time as many as twen- 
| ty-five vessels were delayed for several days be- 


| timidations they have prevented the shipping o 


| yond their time of sailing. To meet this oppo- 
sition, Commissioner Duncan, April 25, went be. 

| fore the Grand Jury and made a charge of con- 
spiracy against the boarding-house keepers, and 
obtained bills of indictment against 128 of them. 
An official account of the massacre at Colfax, 

in Grant Parish, Louisiana, reports that ninety- 
| four negroes were killed and twelve wounded. 
| A telegram from Governor Kellogg to the Unit- 
;ed States Attorney-General, dated April 21, 
| stated that with the exception of four or five 
parishes quiet was restored, and that the State 
taxes were being rapidly collected. The Goy- 
|ernor has issued an address to the people of the 
| State, announcing his earnest desire to establish 
}a just and economical government, to restore 
| public credit, and to reduce the present taxa- 
| tion; and he appeals to all good citizens to sup- 


| port him in the execution of the laws. 


There 


was early in May a serious difficulty at Martins- 
| ville, St. Martin's Parish. The Metropolitan 
| Police sent to install Governor Kellogg's officers 
|eame into conflict with a party of insurgents 
| commanded by Captain De Blanc. There was 
| some fighting, and United States troops had to 
| be called into the field. De Blanc’s force sur- 
|rendered. The President issued a proclamation, 
May 22, commanding turbulent and disorderly 
persons in Louisiana to disperse and retire peace- 
| ably to their respective abodes within twenty days. 
The proclamation is a warning that the military 
force of the United States will interfere, if nec- 
| essary, to preserve order in the State. 
| The Ohio State Republican Convention at 
| Columbus, Ohio, May 21, renominated E. T. 
| Noyes for Governor, Among the resolutions 
| adopted was one against the improper and arbi- 
trary use of the growing power of railroad and 
| other corporations. 
| The decrease in the public debt from March | 
|to May 1 was $3,891,544. 
| An act was passed at the late session of the 
|General Assembly of Delaware giving married 
| women the right to separate ownership of prop- 
erty, and to the control of their own earnings. 
| A telegram to the Secretary of War, May 23, 
announced that on the 18th General Mackenzie 
| with six companies of the Fourth cavalry had 
| crossed the Rio Grande and attacked a camp 
of Kickapoo and Lipon Indians. Nineteen In- 
dians were killed. 
| The Mexican Congress is engaged in amend- 
| ing the national Constitution, introducing some 
| very important reforms. Articles have been 
| adopted proclaiming the separation of church 
/and state, making marriage a civil contract, 
| prohibiting religious bodies from owning proper- 
ty as corporations, and declaring the freedom 
| of citizens from the religious oath. 

By the recent action of the British Parliament 
| the East India Company has been dissolved, aft- 
| er an existence of 273 years, during which it has 
exerted more influence upon the world’s history 
\than any other chartered company. In 1858 
| the government of India was formally transferred 
|to the crown, and since that time the company 
has existed only for routine purposes.—The bill 
for the removal of the disabilities of women was 
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rejected by the House of Commons, April 30, by 
a vote of 222 to 155. This is the fourth defeat 
of the bill. The vote in May, 1872, stood 22 

gainst the bill, and 143 in its favor. In 1870 
the yote stood 220 against, and 94 in favor of 
the bill. 

The seventeenth annual report of the Civil 
Service Commission of Great Britain indicates 
en ever-increasing confidence in the efficiency 
of the system of competitive examinations. New 
offices and new departments are being continual- 
ly brought under its operations. ‘The examina- 
tions have reference not merely to the scholastic 
qualifications of the applicants, but also to their 
fitness for office as the result of practical experi- 
ence. 

M. Goulard, French Minister of the Interior, 
and M. Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, resigned about the middle of May. M. 
Casimir-Perier was appointed to succeed M. 
Goulard, and M. Waddington to succeed M. 
Simon. M. Béranger was appointed Minister 
of Public Works, and M. Tourton Minister of 
Public Worship. 

The reorganization of the ministry did not 
seem to the Right sufficiently conservative, and 
it soon became evident that there would be a 
sharp division of the Assembly, involving a test of 
confidence in the Thiers administration. Pres- 
ident ‘Thiers precipitated the crisis himself by 
urging the definitive establishment of the repub- 
lic in his address on the 24th. He had no choice 
but to do this, a categorical interpellation of the 
government having been presented by the Right, 
rendering it necessary for the President to explain 
the policy of the new ministry. After the Pres- 
ident’s speech an order of the day was present- 
ed by the Right, declaring that the present form 
of government was not under discussion, and re- 
gretting that the reconstruction of the ministry 
did not afford conservative guarantees, and was 
adopted—360 to 344. The ministers during the 
recess offered their resignations to M. Thiers, 
who accepted them. ‘The President also sent in 
his resignation, which was aecepted by the As- 
sembly. Marshal M‘Mahon was then elected 
President, receiving 390 votes. 

The Upper House of the Prussian Diet, May 
1, passed the bill for the regulation and control 
of the clergy by a large majority. The bill de- 
fines and limits the rights of the clergy, or gives 
to the Minister of Education unconditional con- 
trol. Only Germans are to hold ecclesiastical 
offices, and appointments to these must be con- 
firmed by the government. ‘Theological semina- 
ries are to be under the supervision of the gov- 
ernment, and the teachers must be Germans. A 
royal court is established for ecclesiastical cases. 

In the Italian Parliament the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies commenced debate on the 
Religious Corporations bill early in May. The 
bill suppresses religious orders. ‘Che total amount 
of property affected by the bill is estimated to be 
$1,943,575. The net yearly income which will 
pass into the hands of the state for investment 
will be $1,438,526. Church lands may be leased 
out to tenants or sold by public auction, and the 
proceeds will be sunk in the Italian state rentes. 
The principle of the bill applies to movable prop- 
erty also, and church plate, pictures, and libra- 
ries may come under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
The Vatican Library and Museum are left in the 
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temporary custody of the Pope. Forty-seven re- 
ligious houses, in which the heads of monastic 


2 | orders are resident, are exempted from the pro- 


visions of the bill; but they can not increase the 
number of their inmates, or amalgamate with oth- 
er associations, or alter the disposition of their 
funds. Signor Venosta, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, made a speech in advocacy of the bill May 
9. Gn the 10th there was a riotous popular dem- 
onstration in favor of the bill. 

The Permanent Committee appointed by the 
last Spanish Cortes to remain in Madrid until 
the meeting of the Constituent Cortes, and to 
act in concert with the ministry, was dissolved 
April 24, owing to a disagreement with the mem- 
bers of the government. The elections for mem- 
bers of the Constituent Cortes, May 10 and 11, 
resulted in the choice of 310 ministerial feder- 
alists, 30 extreme radicals, 8 internationalists, 
10 independent republicans, and 30 monarchists. 

The International Exposition at Vienna was 
opened on the Ist of May. ‘There was an as- 
semblage present numbering from 30,000 to 
40,000. The Exposition was opened by the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. The American depart- 
ment was empty, owing to the mismanagement 
of the United States Commissioners. The lat- 
ter have been suspended by President Grant, 
who has appointed a new commission, with Mr. 
Jackson 8. Schultz at its head. 

The English settlements in Guinea, on the 
west coast of Africa, appear to have as much 
trouble with the Ashantees as our government 
has with rebellious Apaches and Modocs. Cape 
Coast Castle is the capital of the English settle- 
ments, situated on the Atlantic sea-board, about 
five degrees north of the equator. It is a forti- 
fied position, with a population of 10,000 blacks 
and about 200 whites, exclusive of the garrison. 
In its vicinity are the Fantee tribes, allies of the 
whites against the Ashantees. Recently the 
Dutch settlements on the coast have been trans- 
ferred to British rule. The Dutch factories 
sold rum and ammunition to the Ashantees; 
now these supplies are cut off, the English re- 
fusing to sell these articles. Hence the out- 
break, which commenced last March. The 
Ashantees brought 380,000 warriors into the 
field. ‘They were met by about an equal num- 
ber of Fantees. A battle was fought in which 
the Ashantees lost 2000 men and the Fantees 
1000, the latter being compelled to retreat for 
want of ammunition. The English towns on the 
sea-board are protected by the British navy. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to Zanzibar, having 
for its object thé suppression of the slave-trade 
on the eastern coast of Africa, seems to have 
proved a failure. His special mission was to se- 
cure from the Sultan of Zanzibar a new treaty, 
whereby the transportation of slaves by sea from 
one part of his dominions to another should be 
abolished. Such transportation, within certain 
defined limits, was sanctioned by the treaty be- 
tween England and Zanzibar, dated October 25, 
1845. This treaty confined the slave-trade to 
the requirements of Zanzibar and the adjacent 
islands, and to and from certain portions of the 
main-land. But, owing to the apathy of the Brit- 
ish government, it was carried on to an enor- 
mous extent beyond the legalized boundary. 
Annually 20,000 negroes from the interior of 
Africa were kidnaped and made the victims of 
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this infamous traffic. Sir Bartle Frere’s nego- | 
tiations to secure the abrogation of the permis- 


sive clause in the old treaty seemed at first to 
promise success. But the Sultan finally, influ- 
enced, it is reported, by the French consul, re- 
fused to accede to the proposed modification of 
the treaty. The Arab residents, who represent 
the chief business interests of the island, are op- 
posed to the objects of the English mission. If 
the Sultan persists in his opposition, the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade can only be effected by a 
large increase of the English squadron in the 
Eastern seas, and the process would prove a very 
costly one. 


LABOR. 

The dullness of the spring season has prevent- 
ed the repetition of the strikes in certain trades, 
of which there was so much apprehension. The 
horseshoers in New York city have struck, and 
have to a large extent succeeded. The shoe- 
makers, in the same city, have obtained a more 
signal success. In Rhode Island there has been 
a strike among the mill-operatives to secure a re- 
duction of the hours of labor from eleven to ten. 
It was not sufficiently general to be successful. 

The new scheme of industrial association 
known as co-operation has steadily grown into 
popular favor in England. It constitutes an en- 
tire and every way rational settlement of the 
wages question, and thus avoids the strikes and 
lock-outs that so frequently embarrass industry, 
Both parties in England have looked ‘with favor 
upon co-operation. The town of Rochdale, where 
Mr. Bright resides, furnishes a brilliant exam- 
ple of the success of this principle. The society 
at Rochdale has erected a magnificent building, 
costing $66,800—the institution including a 
news-room, library, meeting hall, and shops. In 
addition to this central establishment there are 
thirteen branches. At eleven of these branches 
butcher’s-meat is sold; at six drapery goods 
and at three clogging and shoe-making are car- 
ried on. ‘The premises at ten of the branches 
belong to the society, and have been erected at a 
cost of upward of $70,000, including fixtures. 
Close to the river, and in a central part of the 
town, are the society’s manufacturing depart- 
ments, newly arranged and rebuilt, comprising 
tobacco manufacturing; bread, biscuit, and cake 
baking ; the industries of pork butchering, cur- 
rant clearing, coffee roasting, coffee and pepper 
grinding; and in the same yard are the stables 
and slaughter-houses—the whole being so ar- 
ranged that the produce of each department can 
be delivered at the shops when’wanted with the 
precision of a machine. The business of the 
society was $6,675,000 and upward last year, 
and is still increasing. ‘The members num- 
bered at Christmas 6444. ‘Taking into account 
the number of members and the business trans- 
acted, the society must constitute at least a 





third part of the town, which in the lately ex- | 


tended district numbers 65,000 inhabitants. Its 


share capital is $665,000, reserve fund, $8750, | 


and loan capital, $53,750—making together, 
$727,500. This is appropriated as follows: To 
carrying on the business (including business prem- 


ises, machinery, and investments, as shares in vari- | 


ous societies, industrial, provident, and joint-stock 
companies), $145,000, and to loan investments 
in similar associations, $225,000 ; land and cot- 


tage buildings, $110,000; let out to members 
on building security, $17,500. ‘The society 
owns more than 120 cottages, bringing in a 
gross rental of over $7500 per annum, 

As early as 1796 there was an attempt made 
to establish co-operative stores. ‘The Roch- 
dale society has been in operation for over 
twenty years. In less than four years the fed- 
eration of fifty-four societies into the ‘ North 
of England Co-operative Wholesale Society,” 
with a capital of less than £1000, has grown 
to 466 in number, with an aggregate capital of 
£29,000, doing business amounting to £1,500,000 
per annum, yielding a net profit of 444 per cent. 
after paying interest on shares and loans. ‘The 
wholesale society absorbs the surplus cash of 
the subordinate societies, paying for its use 5 
per cent. interest, thus constituting a co-opera- 
tive banking institution. And to render the 
system more complete in this particular, in fu- 
ture bills for merchandise to the sub-societies 
will be charged against their deposit accounts, 
and interest computed on balances. Hereafter 
merchandise required from America, Holland, 
and Ireland will be imported by the society di- 
rect. ‘The society has also resolved to engage 
in co-operative manufacturing. It is ascertain- 
ed that the requirements of 146 retail associa- 
tions supplied by the society aggregate in cloths 
$700,000 ; boots and shoes, $200,000; tailor- 
ing, $100,000; and blankets, $20,000. ‘The 
Board of Control was authorized to open a sep- 
arate wholesale cloth warehouse, to go into the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, to establish a 
blanket and flannel factory, and to purchase a 
bakery in Manchester. 

In April, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was held 
the fifth annual congress of the co-operative 
societies. It was held on the same day that 
the great mining demonstration was made on 
Newcastle Moor, where over 200,000 persons 
gathered in support of manhood suffrage. The 
congress devoted much of its time to the discus- 
sion of the manner of dividing profits. 

The principle of- concert in selling provisions 
is now largely applied to manufactures and min- 
ing. There are no less than eight cotton-mills 
started in Oldham professing to be co-operative. 
There are corn-mills, iron-works, engine-works 
(as at Ouseburn), collieries, and other projects 
of co-operative production in operation. ‘There 
is a bill before Parliament, introduced by Mr. 
Hughes, to enable co-operative societies to en- 
gage in banking. 

In France trades-unionism is very largely adopt- 
ing the principle of co-operation. Iu Paris, early 
in 1873, the Journeymen Tailors’ Syndical Cham- 
ber formed two co-operative societies, ‘The brass 
founders have established another; and there is 
a Syndical Union Banking Society. Three-quar- 
ters of the funds are to be issued as loans to 
working-men’s associations. Co-operative bak- 
ing is carried on in many of the provincial towns. 

One of the most important features connected 
with the order of the Patrons of Husbandry in 
this country is the adoption of the co-operative 
principle. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
A convention of producers and consumers was 
held at the Astor House, New York city, May 
G6, to organize an association for the purpose of 
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securing cheap transportation. The temporary | 
organization was formed by the choice of Mr. 
RH. Ferguson, of Troy, as chairman. Com- 
mittees on credentials and on permanent organi- 
zation were appointed. The draft of a constitu- 
ion was submitted, providing that the name of 
association should be the ‘* National Cheap 
[ransportation Association ;” that its objects 
should be to promote and extend the usefulness 
of the various organizations that have been cre- 
ated to secure cheap transportation, and to en- 

» those bodies to act harmoniously ; that the 

ciation should consist of two delegates at 

ve from each State and Territory, and one 
delegate from each Congressional District, to be 
elected by the various State organizations. ‘The 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, of Boston, was chosen 
President, and R. H. Ferguson, Secretary. <A 
platform of resolutions was adopted, the most 
significant of which declared that ‘‘the duty of 
the hour and the mission of this association is to 
obtain from Congress and the several State Leg- 
islatures such legislation as may be necessary to 
control and limit by law, within proper constitu- 
tional and legitimate limits, the rates and charges 
of existing lines of transportation ; to increase, 
where practicable, the capacity of our present 
water-ways, and to add such new avenues, 
whether water or rail, as our immensely in- 
creased internal commerce demands, so that the 
producer may be fairly rewarded for his honest 
toil, the consumer have cheap products, and our 
almost limitless supplies find foreign markets at 
rates to compete with the world.” After the 
adoption of the resolutions, and the appointment 
of a committee to draft an address to the public, 
the convention adjourned, to meet in Washing- 
ton in January, 1874. 

The convention of Congressmen, Governors, 
and others interested in Western interests met 
at St. Louis May 13. ‘There were present nine- 
ty-one Senators and Representatives, of whom 
one-half were from the Northwest; but they 
took very little active part in the proceedings of 
the convention. Mayor Brown, of St. Louis, 
presided, and speeches were made by Henry T. 
Blow, Governor Woodson, and others. ‘The 
principal object of the speakers seemed to be the 
exposition of the interests of Missouri. The 
resolutions adopted demand the 1mprovement of 
the Mississippi River in all its tributaries and at 
its mouth; the opening of every practicable wa- 
ter route to the Gulf, the Atlantic Ocean, and to 
the Great Lakes, which can be opened and made 
safe and convenient at reasonable cost, when 
compared with the benefits to result from it; the 
prevention of such bridges as interfere with nav- | 
igation; the removal of restrictions upon the | 
purchase or registry of foreign-built ships; and 
the change of duties which are supposed to make 
iron more costly. After the convention was 
closed, its members took an excursion trip to 
New Orleans. 

The convention of Governors to consider the 
policy of constructing a canal to connect the 
Mississippi with the Atlantic met at Atlanta 
May 20, and was organized by the election of 
Governor J. C. Brown, of ‘Tennessee, for Presi- 
dent. Only two Governors were present, and 
the convention, except in its local bearings, was 
not a success, 

The select committee on transportation, which 


the 
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was authorized to sit during recess, and of which 
Senator Windom is chairman, has decided upon 
a plan of investigation, which is embraced in the 
following general divisions: first, the Lake and 
St. Lawrence route; second, the Lake Erie Ca- 
nal and Hudson River route; third, the James 
River and Kanawha Canal route, embracing im- 
provements of Kanawha and Ohio rivers ; fourth, 
the proposed Georgia Canal route ; fifth, the Mis- 
sissippi and Gulf route; sixth, the various rail- 
road routes from the interior to the coast. 

The friends of State management of railroads 
gained an important point in the Lower House 
of the Massachusetts Legislature May 20. By 
a vote of 133 to 90 the minority report on the 
Hoosac ‘Tunnel question, providing for the State 
management of the tunnel and the roads con- 
nected with it, was substituted for the majority 
report, providing for consolidation of the various 
roads under one private corporation. 

In connection with the solution of the problem 
of cheap transportation there is nothing which 
promises more satisfactory results than an all- 
freight double-track railroad from the Mississippi 
Valley to the Atlantic sea-board. ‘The passenger 
transportation, having the right of way, imposes 
continual and embarrassing limitations upon that 
of freight. ‘The Chicago Evening Journal esti- 
mates the cost of an all-freight double-track road 
from Chicago to New York at about $45,000,000. 
It would attord transportation to an annual ton- 
nage each way equal to 450,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or twenty bushels a year to every dollar 
invested. If the saving in the cost of through 


freight were only five cents per bushel, the road 
would pay for itself in one year. 


With a care- 
ful system of signals, trains could be run at short 


| intervals, at a slow rate of speed, and yet far more 


rapidly than even the introduction of steam will 
enable canal-boats to be carried. Mr. J. Edgar 
Thompson, the president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in his last annual report, announces 
that the Alleghany Valley Railroad Company, 
with the assistance of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, has already commenced the construc- 
tion of a line designed especially for freight at 
low rates of speed, to connect the West and East. 
But why should not the people construct a line 
of their own? William Bross, in an article in 
the May number of the Lakeside Monthly, takes 
the ground that even if such a line were built, 
the freight on a bushel of corn from Chicago to 
New York could not be less than 1714 cents, and 
therefore concludes that our farming interests 
can expect no permanent relief from railways. 
Certainly the project is worthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

The results of Captain Selfridge’s second ex- 
ploration for an interoceanic ship-canal route by 
way of the Atrato River appear to have been very 
satisfactory. Beginning on the Pacific side, the 
exploration followed the Napipi River to its chief 
tributary, the Doguado, then passing up that 
stream to the dividing ridge, to a point where, 
in crossing, a tributary of the Atrato is struck, 
and thence down that affluent to the main river, 
which is navigable thence to the Atlantic for the 
largest ships at all seasons of the year. By this 
route the entire length of the canal required for 
ships of deepest draught will be but twenty-eight 
miles, twenty-two of which will be through an 
almost level plain, leaving six miles of rock cut- 
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ting through the dividing ridge, including a tun- 
nel under the mountain of three miles in length. 
To keep the cutting on each side of the dividing 
ridge near the surface some locks will be re- 
quired, nine in all, The only serious obstacle 
in the way is this dividing ridge, and if it can 
not be got over with a ship-canal, Captain Self- 
ridge calculates that it can be tunneled at a cost, 
from ocean to ocean, of seventy millions of dol- 
lars. ‘This route has several important advan- 
tages, some of which are that there is a deep, | 
safe, and commodious harbor on the Atlantic 
and on the Pacific side; that there is an abun- 
dant supply of water for the canal from the 
summit level at all seasons of the year; and that 
it is the shortest available interoceanic route, at 
the least cost of construction, and with the least 
possible amount of lockage. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The general orders issued by Major-General 
Crook, commanding the Military Department of 
Arizona, April 7 and 8, announced the surren- 
der of large numbers of Indians lately hostile, 
and the assurance received through the tribal 
chiefs of their desire for a permanent peace; 
declared peace with these tribes on the condi- 
tion that the latter should cease plundering and 
murdering, and remain upon their reservations ; 
and contained instructions for the guidance of 
officers commanding troops stationed on the sev- 
eral reservations. 





The Modocs have left the lava beds. On the 
26th of April there was a reconnaissance made | 
by General Gillem’s command. Captain Thom- | 
as, Fourth artillery, and a party of Warm Spring 
Indians—seventy soldiers and fourteen Indians— | 
marched four miles from their camps on the west 
side of the lava beds, when they were surprised 
by an ambuscade. Captain Thomas, Lieutenant 
A. P. Howe, Lieutenant Thomas F. Wright, and 
First Lieutenant Arthur Cranston were killed, 
and Lieutenant George M. Harris and Acting 
Assistant Surgeon B. Semig were seriously 
wounded. ‘Thirteen enlisted men were killed | 
and six wounded. General Jefferson C, Davis, 
who had been ordered to succeed General Canby, 
arrived at General Gillem’s head-quarters May 2. | 
During the week that followed the Modocs va- 
cated their position. The persistency of General 
Davis's pursuit of Captain Jack’s band has been 
effective in its results. On the 23d, at Fairchild’s 
Rancho, fifteen warriors, accompanied by forty 
squaws and children, surrendered. 


| 
DISASTERS, | 
May 4.—At Dixon, Illinois, an iron bridge, | 
crowded with an assemblage of about three hun- | 
dred persons, who were witnessing the adminis- | 
tration of the rite of baptism, broke down under | 
its heavy burden. Seventy-five lives were known 
to have been lost, and thirty-two persons were 
more or less severely injured. ‘The entire num- 
ber of lives lost is conjectured to be between 
ninety and one hundred. | 
May 10.—Intelligence reached New York of | 
the arrival at Bay Roberts, Newfoundland, of | 
the steamer Zigress, having on board nineteen | 
survivors of Captain Hall’s arctic expedition. 
The party consisted of Captain Tyson, assistant | 
navigator; Frederick Meyer, meteorologist; John 
Heron, steward; six seamen; William Jackson, 


| known to be lost is fifty-nine. 


cook ; Esquimaux Joe, Hannah, and child; ang 
Hans Christian, of Dr. Kane’s expedition, with 
his wife and four children, the youngest only 
eight months old. This party, which had been 
landed from the Polaris, had been separated 
from the vessel by a gale which burst her moor- 
ings, October 15, 1872, in latitude 72°35’. 'The 
Polaris, when last seen, was under steam and 
convas making for a harbor on the east side of 
Northumberland Island. She had no boats left, 
She was under the command of Captain Bud- 
dington, who had thirteen of the crew with him 
and a good stock of provisions. Captain C. F, 
Hall had died November 8, 1871, of paralysis, 
He had just returned from a sledge expedition, 
Captain Tyson’s party, after drifting about on 
an ice-floe a distance of 1500 miles, and being 
nearly reduced to starvation, was picked up by 
the Tigress, April 30, 1873, in latitude 53° 35’, 
near Wolf Island. The Polaris, when left, had 
started for her voyage homeward. ‘The expedi- 
tion had reached the latitude of 82° 16’, 

March 22,—An extensive conflagration in 
Hong-Kong, China, Forty-four acres of houses 
destroyed, and 5000 persons rendered homeless, 

May 2.—Three cars of the Portland express 
on the Grand Trunk Railroad left the track near 
Soixante, Canada, and rolled down an embank- 
ment over thirty feet high. Thirty-two persons, 
mostly Americans, were injured. 

May 5.—The palace of the Mikado of Japan, 
at Jeddo, was destroyed by fire. It was an im- 


|mense and magnificent structure—a city within 


itself. 

May 7.—Railway accident near Pesth, Hun- 
gary. ‘Twenty-one persons killed and forty in- 
jured. 

May 13.—In the Drummond Colliery, West- 
ville, Nova Scotia, there was a series of fire-damp 
explosions, caused by the use of gunpowder in 
blasting. ‘The mine was set on fire, and the sin- 


| gle shaft through which an egress was provided 


was rendered useless. ‘The number of lives 
The miners had 


just returned to their work after a strike. 
OBITUARY. 


April 30.—In Washington, the Hon. James 
Brooks, Representative in Congress from the 
Sixth District of New York, in his sixty-third 
year.—In New York city, John R. Thompson, 
formerly editor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and more recently literary editor of the 
New York Evening Post, in his fiftieth year. 

May 5.—At St. Petersburg, Russia, James L. 
Orr, our minister to Russia, formerly Governor 
of South Carolina, aged fifty-one. 

May 6.—At Charlottesville, Virginia, Dr. Will- 
iam H. M‘Guffey, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of Virginia. —In New York city, 
John Romeyn Brodhead, author of The History 
of the State of New York, aged fifty-nine. 

May 7.—In New York city, Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase, in his sixty-sixth year. 

May 8.—In North Easton, Massachusetts, the 
Hon. Oakes Ames, in his seventieth year. 

April 29.—In Weston-super-Mare, England, 
William Charles Macready, the well-known act- 
or, aged seventy-nine years. 

May 8.—At Avignon, France, John Stuart 
Mill, eminent as a philosophical thinker and au- 
thor, in his sixty-seventh year. 











Cditar’s 


QOETRY and advertising seem to have be- 
] come blended, ‘‘as it were.” Ordinary 
prose has ceased to have the power to invest 
with proper attractiveness the announcements 
of vendors. Great emergencies bring out great 
minds. Hence the necessities of the advertiser 
have evolved the poet. 
tailor, who, spurning prose, ‘‘ drops into poetry, 
like Wegg: 
Oh! come into the garden, Maud, 
And sit beneath the rose, 
And see me prance around the beds, 
Dressed in my Sunday clothes. 
Oh! come and bring your uncles, Maud, 
Your sisters and your aunts, 
And tell them Johnson made my coat, 
My waistcoat, and my pants. 
Equally fanciful and suggestive is this: 
Gayly young Ferguson 
Bought his cigar— 
Bought it at Mulligan’s, 
Where the best are. 
When he wants fine-cut, or 
Snuff for his nose, 
Gayly young Ferguson 
Purchases those. 


More substantial, however, is the following, | 


where the mingling of mackerel and emotion, 
cheese and affection, is really sweet: 


Oh! say not I love you because the molasses 

You purchased at Simpson’s was golden and clear: 
The sirup, the sugar, the jelly in glasses, 

The crackers, the mack’rel, I know, were not dear. 


But when you came to me with Simpson's smoked 
salmon, 

And showed me his samples of Limburger cheese, 

I felt that his claim to be cheap was not gammon: 

I loved you, and said so, dear Jane, on my knees. 


WE are indebted to Mr. I. N. Choynski, pro- | 
prietor of an antiquarian bookstore in San Fran- | 
cisco, for the following communication, ordering | 


certain recondite works of a theological charac- 
ter. The orthography is preserved verbatim : 


. — Inu. Apl 13, 1873 
Mr. I. N. Choynski 


Sir Please Send me a catalogue of all ancient History | 


you have for Sal also them which you do not Sel but 
are accuainted with— Iam in search of history which 
relates the most inate idie of the New Testament also 
the old in its premature age giving the condition of the 
Testament in its infancy. there is two works in par- 
ticular that I want. it is thus—Augustines Fauste— 
Boulangers life of Paul. Yours Truly, 


Any man so persistent in his wish to get at 


ought to be helped through, and Augustine and 
Boulanger are the fellows to do it. 


In the early days of Judge R——4d on the bench 
of the Sixteenth Judicial District of California a 
case came before him wherein the people were 
plaintiff, and it becoming necessary to get a 


change of venue to another county, where a jury | 


could be obtained qualified according to law—by 
entire ignorance (of the case)—to try the case, the 


district attorney, a young and promising lawyer, | 


advocated sending it to Amador County, while 


Judge Marshall, the attorney for the defense, | 


was equally as strong an advocate for El Dorado 
County. Judge R d, after patiently listening 


This, for example, of a | 








rower, 


| ingly suggested that the attorneys should retire 


and play a game of cribbage, twice around the 
board, to decide the question. Both attorneys 
considered themselves experts at this game, and 
no sooner was the suggestion made than the dis- 
trict attorney sung out, ** I'll do it ;” whereupon 
Judge Marshall, equally as excited, sung out, 
**Tll do it.” They immediately retired from the 
court-room, while other business in the court 
proceeded, and were gone about fifteen min- 
utes, when they returned. ‘The judge there- 
upon put the question, ‘*Gentlemen, have you 
agreed to which county your case shall be sent ?” 

Judge Marshall then arose, in his ponderous, 
dignified way, and replied, with a broad grin ex- 
tending from ear to ear, ‘* May it please your 
honor, you may send it to Amador.” 

The court was convulsed with laughter. The 
district attorney had beaten by two points in the 
game. 


Tue Drawer is indebted for the following to a 
legal gentleman at Osage Mission : 

At a recent term of the District Court of Ne- 
osho County, Kansas, John Stall, a regular ju- 
ror, being asked, upon the selection of the jury 
for the trial of the case of John Cooper (Mount 
Vernon, Ohio) versus Z. A. Eaton, what, if any 
thing, he knew respecting the cause, replied, 
**T knew the plaintiff down in Indiana; he put 
up a mill for me; this was twenty years ago.” 

Whereupon the Court (Goodin, J.) perpetrated 
the following : 

*Twas down in Injianny, 
In the land of “shakes” and woe, 
Where I knew the wily plaintiff, 
“Just twenty years ago.” 
I was then engaged in milling, 
Working hard throngh heat and snow, 
When I caught the phiz of plaintiff, 
“Just twenty years ago.” 
I hadn’t much acquaintance ; 
I knew him just “ s0-so0:” 
This was down in Injianny, 
“Just twenty years ago.” 
I haven't any prejudice; 
I have told you all I know: 
I bought a mill of Cooper 
“Just twenty years ago.” 


Two for the little folk : 


Little Miss V——,, of this city, upon her re- 
turn from a children’s party, being asked if she 


| had had a good time, replied, ‘* Yes, but there 
**the most inate idie of the New ‘Testament” | 


wasn't much boys there.” 


A Few Sundays since the subject of the lesson 
in the Sunday-school at —— was ‘‘ Joseph sold 
into bondage.” After school the mother of a 
little five-year-old girl asked her: 

Q. ‘* Where did Joseph find his brethren ?” 

A, ‘At Dothan.” 

q. ‘What did his brethren say when they 
saw him coming across the plain ?” 

A. ‘* There comes the little fool!” 


An Englishman, giving in a late London jour- 
nal a few reminiscences of Mr. Babbage, the man 
| of the calculating machine, says that Mr. B. used 

to speak as if he hated mankind in general, En- 
to their seemingly interminable arguments, jok-! gland in particular, and the English government 
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ana organ-grin rom most of all. This hatred of 
the aggregate, combined with a love of individu- 
als, is illustrated by an anecdote wholly uncon- 
nected with Mr. Babbage: Some time ago an 
Oxford don, noted for his good wine, invited to 
dinner the then dean and canons of Christ 
Church. ‘The wine gave general satisfaction un- 
til a new kind was brought round, which all 
were expected to drink, but which no one seem- 
ed to appreciate. ‘* You liked all my wines sep- 
arately,” said the host; ‘* but I have now mixed 
them together, and you dislike the compound. 
Just so individually you are my best friends, but 
when you act collectively, vou are the most de- 
testable set of men I know.” 

SPEAKING of grammar, the following conver- 
sation is said to have occurred in a railroad car 
recently between a young lady teacher, who also 
writes for the ——, and an old gentleman who 
had a notion that he could speak the English 
language : 

Otp GentLeman, ‘‘ Are there any houses 
building in your village?” 

Youna Lapy. ‘*‘No, Sir. There is a new 
house being built for Mr. Smith, but it is the 
carpenters who are building.” 

GENTLEMAN, ‘‘'True: I sit corrected. To be 
building is certainly a different thing from to be 
being built. And how long has Mr. Smith’s 
house been being built ?” 

Lapy (/ooks puzzled a moment, and then an- 
swers rather abruptly). ‘* Nearly a year.” 

GENTLEMAN. ‘‘How much longer do you 
think it will be being built ?” 

Lavy (explosively). ‘* Don't know.” 

GentLeman. “I should think Mr. Smith 
would be annoyed by its being so long being 
built, for the house he now occupies being old, 
he must leave it, and the new one being only 
being built, instead of being built as he expect- 
ed, he can not—” 

Here the gentleman perceived that the lady 
had disappeared. 





We had supposed that all the anecdotes of 
Henry Clay worth repeating had been published, 
but a fresh one seems to have sprung into exist- 
ence, which exhibits Mr. Clay’s humor in so 
pleasant a light that we gladly reproduce it. It 
is told by one Sam Long, formerly well known 
as a clown in the ‘‘arena.” He says: ‘I re- 
member once we entered Lexington in proces- 
sion, and it happened that Mr, Clay was driving 
in at the same time. I brought up the rear of 
the procession, riding a mule. As he was di- 
rectly behind me, I turned my face to the mule’s 
tail, and sang out, ‘ Here we are, fellow-citizens, 
Wisdom led by Folly.’ The people shouted, and 
Mr. Clay seemed greatly amused. Next day at 
the circus I made him a speech, in which I ad- 
vised him to be President of the United States, 
and take me into his cabinet. That night he 
sent me a bottle of the finest wine I ever tasted, 
with his compliments, saying, ‘ From the poorest 
fool to the best clown in the United States.’” 








Bos is well known about Quincy, Michi- 
gan, as a great trader, and one of the wealthiest 
men in the township. One day he was endeav- 
oring to trade an old gold watch for a horse, 








wintbalt -gauge asked tien how many carats fine 


the watch-case was. Bob, thinking to enhance 
its value, said he believed it was seventy-five! 
‘That can’t be,” replied the man, ‘for twen- 
ty-four carats is the standard for gold.” 
‘* Well, mebbe there ain't,” said Bob, “ but 
the watch has got all the carrats they is!” 





In April last, while the Hon. S. S. Cox was 
making a flying visit to the scenes of his boy- 
hood in Ohio, he attended church, as all good 
Coxes do, on Sunday, and listened to a sermon 
from the following text, ‘* As a servant earnest- 
ly desireth the shadow”—Job, vii. 2. 

The venerable preacher began by saying he 
had seen a picture illustrating the text, which 
represented a slave looking toward the wes t, 
waiting for the end of the day’s work. It was 
entitled, ‘‘ Longing for Sunset.” How he ‘ im- 
proved” that text! He called on the worthies 
of both Testaments; pictured Jacob’s longing 
for Joseph, and old Simeon’s desire to go, ‘‘ since 
his eyes were made glad.” He impressed the 
thought that life was a struggle, and no man 
should desire to go. ‘* Work was to be done. 
And yet we should look and long for ‘ sunset.’ 
When the heart breaks, and sorrow is too pain- 
ful, and suicide tempts, and the soul longs for 
‘sunset,’ we should remember that sunset is 
only the vestibule of sunrise.” But how he per- 
orated! ‘* When the river is passed, the swol- 
len tlvod passed, and heaven attained, there will 
be unshadowed joy, for there is no Sunset in 
heaven !” 

Rather rough on our Congreso ! 





Mr. GrorcE Lunt, one of the cleverest litera- 
ry men of Boston, is about to delight the general 
public with a volume on the peculiarities of New 
England life, old and new. Among other anec- 
dotes that will grace his book is the following, of 
an educational character, which may be said to 
convey the idea of a somewhat tardy sympathy : 


The girls, too, had their academy for those who 
aspired to something beyond the common range; and 
when, at a later period, I became conversant with 
their circle, I must say that I have never known young 
ladies of better manners or more cultivated minds. As 
an evidence of more expansive benevolence than usual, 
and of profounder interest in the affairs of the great 
world abroad, I remember that when the class of stu- 
dents in Goldsmith's Ancient History came to recitation, 
one young lady burst into a torrent of tears. The aston- 
ished teacher anxiously inquired into the cause of her 
emotion. In the midst of her sobs she ejaculated, 
“Oh, that good man, Socrates! To think they should 
have treated him so!” She was finally soothed: but, 
considering that the incident in question was of a rather 
remote date, this ebullition of feeling evinced a gener- 
ous sympathy with a victim of past injustice truly 
worthy of a philanthropic mind. 





Mr. Grote, the eminent historian, took the 
pleasant view of gossip and egotism when the 
gossiper gossiped of himself. ‘‘It is agreeable 
to me,” he observes, ‘‘ when a man talking to me 
will talk about himself. It is the topic which he 
knows most about, and which I can hardly know 
from any other quarter. Of course he may talk 
about himself in a tiresome way, or to excess ; but 
so he may about any other topic. When a man 
either talks or writes his own personal experi- 
ences, you are pretty sure to learn something; 
and if he does not know how to make these in- 
teresting to hearers, he will hardly know how to 


when the party of whom he proposed to get the ' make outlying matters interesting. Personally, 








EDITOR’S 


[ dislike talking about myself; but I am rather 
pleased than otherwise when others in talking 
with me throw off that reserve. A brilliant 
talker like Macaulay might be expected to feel 
impatient of egotism in others; but those w ho 
are more content to listen than he was, will 
jardly share the same impatience.” 


Those who take an interest in the great sub- 
ject of palindromes may find themselves re- 
warded by attentive perusal of the following: 


Of a noted giant I am the name, 

And backward or forward I’m just the same. 
2, Of a dull uniformity I am the name, 

And backward or forward I’m just the same. 
3, Of the light of a countenance I am the name, 

And backward or forward I’m just the same. 
4, Of the sun’s mid-journey I am the name, 
And backward or forward I’m just the same, 
Of the mother of mankind I am the name, 
And backward or forward I’m just the same. 
6. Of a fair young Mary I was the name, 

And backward or forward I’m just the same. 
7. Of what compels silence I am the name, 

And backward or forward I’m just the same. 

These initials combine: you will find they frame 

Of a son of Britain the noble name, 

A peer and statesman of fairest fame; 

And backward or forward he’s still the same, 


r, 
vu 


The seven words are Gog, Level, Eye, Noon, 
Eve, Lepel, Gag—the initials either way making 
Glenelg. 


As a specimen of epistolary commendation we 
present the subjoined. Persons desirous of a 
simple, concise form for recommending other 
persons to other persons can scarcely do better 
than adopt it. First is the note of the applicant, 
followed by the indorsement. The parties re- 
side in Virginia. 

Mr. ——: I understand that you are wanting over- 
seers to attend to your farms that you have bought. 
I beg to inclose testimonials, and venture to hope that 
from my previous experience I should be of some use 
to you. My habits of life are such to insure regularity 
in the discharge of my duties, and can only assure that 
should you honor me with your confidence, I should 
spare no pains to acquit myself to your satisfaction. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
James TERWILLIGER. 
INDORSEMENT. 


Vireinia, January 31, 18 
W. B. W—, Esq. : 

Srr,—I’m solicited by your friend James Terwilliger 
to indorse his ulogy above, which I do. His habits 
are temperate, his disposition congenial to social flu- 
ency in business. His comprehension of agriculture 
is exquisite artful. His firmness in his capacity equals 
his sobriety in habits. Also having never been es- 
poused, he leads a life of celibacy. So I think all the 
characteristicks relative to yeomanry are centered in 
him, Yours, etc., 

JETHRO EsTERBROOK. 


Tuts from Wisconsin : 

Competition is said to be the ‘‘life of trade,” 
and I suppose it is; but it may be carried to ex- 
tremes, as, I think, the Drawer will admit after 
reading this. Having been appointed to admin- 
ister on the estate of a neighbor recently de- 
ceased, I was greatly annoyed by solicitations 
for an order for the grave-stones for the depart- 
ed. After some three or four weeks a very gen- | 
tlemanly ‘‘ marble man” introduced himself, told | 
me his business, and asked for ‘‘the job.” I re- 
plied that as soon as it was known that a person 
was dangerously ill, ‘‘a grave-stone man” made | 
his appearance, demanded ‘‘ the job,” and asked | 
for the inscription for the head-stone. He re- | 


9 
o 


= 
‘ 


DRAWER. 1 
plied that he knew it was and added, ‘* J 
don’t do it, and I won't, for it isn’t decent; but 
I often find myself in the same ‘fix’ that Dea- 
con B—— was in.” 

** How was that?” I asked. 

** Why,” said he, ‘told Deacon B—— had long 
had his eye on Mrs. W——, whose husband had 
for several weeks lingered on the borders of the 
grave. <A few days after the funeral of Brother 
W—— the deacon made a friendly call on the 
widow, and in the course of the conversation re- 
marked that after a proper time had elapsed he 
proposed to offer her the consolation of his hand 
and heart, which he .hoped would not be un- 
acceptable to her. ‘Oh, deacon,’ she replied, 
‘vou are too late: Elder C—— spoke to me at the 


pay 
grave. 


so, 


Tue negro and mule (writes a friend in Clin- 
ton, Louisiana) are inseparable companions in 
the Southern cotton fields, and, like the Hia- 
wathan string and bow, useless each without the 
other. The lazy indifference and careless cruelty 
of the one, and wonderful powers of endurance 
of severe labor, bad treatment, and neglect of 
the other, complete the compatibility of the two 
races necessary for the production of four mill- 
ions of bales. A characteristic anecdote may 
be relished by those who have had experience of 
the two. The spectator had taken refuge from 
the sun’s perpendicular rays under the shade of 
a spreading beech, sub tegmine fagi, and lay re- 
cumbent, enjoying the fitful breezes and the 
sombre frothiness of the country newspaper. 
Along the dusty road which passed by this re- 
treat came jogging a negro, mounted on aemule, 
both apparently fast asleep. As the somnolent 
pair approached the spot, some wicked sprite of 
the place gave the paper a flirt, which was no 
sooner seen and heard than the mule, as mules 
only know how, instantly ‘* swapped ends,” and 
leaving the negro sprawling in the dirt, took his 
departure, under full sail. ‘The negro, half rais- 
ing himself, and wiping the dust from eyes and 
mouth, watched the retreating mule for some 
time in silence, but at length, unconscious of an 
auditor, gave expression to this philosophic so- 
liloquy : 

‘* Dat’s what makes me ’spise a mule!” 


THERE lives in the city of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, a ‘‘ tonsorial operator and capillary re- 
generator.” He is a colored gentleman, and re- 
spectable. Entering a dry-goods store the pro- 
prietors of which had recently removed to Fall 
River from Maine, he thus accosted one of the 
firm : 

‘* I’m told you are a Bangor man.” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Well, I thought so,” continued the barber; 
**vou look like a Maine man; they all look 
alike. J came from Maine myself !” 

The member of the firm, being a very light 
blonde, appreciated the humor of the man of col- 
or, and smiled a little smile. 


THERE are no men who in proper circum- 
stances enjoy a hearty laugh more than do preach- 
ers. ‘There was recently such a laugh in . 
The Publishing Committee of a large denomina- 
tion held its regular meeting. It is the custom 
for every manuscript submitted to the committee 
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to be referred to two of its members, and if after 
examination they report approvingly, it is pub- 
lished; if not, it is declined. When the two 
members differ in opinion, the manuscript is re- 
ferred to a third member, who, of course, agrees 
with one of the two members, and thus decides 
the matter. Recently the Rev. Mr. reported 
concerning a manuscript that there were in it 
things he liked and things he disliked, and that 
his position was that of the dong-eared animal 
midway between two bundles of hay, and equally 
attracted by both. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
his position was the same as that of the Rev. Mr. 
——. The chairman of the committee +. id, 
‘* Brethren, will you appoint a third person to pull 
the two asses toward one of the bundles of hay ?” 











Some years ago, when horseback riding was 
much more common than now, two travelers 
were journeying through the State of In 
passing over a stony, sterile region, with here 
and there a dwarfish shrub and sickly tuft of 
grass, they chanced to ride by a little cabin. 





One of the travelers said to the other, “I pity | 


the man that lives here; he must be very poor.” 
The occupant of the cabin overheard the remark, 
and came out, saying, ‘* Gentlemen, I want you 
to know that I am not so poor as you think. J 
don’t own this land.” 





OUR LONDON SCRAP-BOOK. | 





THE ENGLISH SQUAW. 








I 

R. SULLIVAN, | 
who wrote the 
dictionary, must 
have possessed a | 
considerable fund | 
of latent if un- | 
conscious humor. 
His definitions are as entertaining as Dr. John- | 


said that | 


satisfactory. How much more nearly have those 
arrived toward an understanding of the subject 
who have given their attention exclusively to the 
study of woman’s character? How frequently 
are the favorite theories of such of us as adyo- 
cate woman’s rights overthrown by the discoy ery 
of some new trait, the exposure of some unsus- 
pected characteristic? ‘* Woman’s wrongs” re- 
mains an initial question for our solution, and 
the spectacle of silent suffering, of daily submis- 
sion to intolerable burdens, of love outliving sys- 
tematic cruelty, of natures degraded to the con- 


| dition of the savage, enduring life in the hope 
|of affectionate intervals—these are the scenes 


that confound elaborate theories and rout ab- 
struse philosophers. To such philosophers there 
can be no more puzzling problem submitted than 
that suggested by the condition of the English 
squaw. 

The oft-repeated boast of after-dinner philan- 
thropists of the contented and happy condition 
of the laborer, their warm descriptions of clean- 
ly homes and cheerful hearths and blooming 
progeny, may generally be traced to the com- 


| bined effects of turtle, port-wine, and national 
| pride. We begin to treat these inevitable epi- 


grams with scarcely more respect than is bestow- 
ed upon the vague but time-honored assertion 
that ‘‘ Britannia rules the waves” (a privilege 
for which she has occasionally to pay somewhat 
dearly), or the sage allusions to the vast moral 
superiority of the English over all other nations. 
These patriotic effusions may be natural; but, 
considering that Napoleon the Great has been 
dead for some years, and that pigtails have gone 
out, and that the world generally has not been 
standing still, they sound somewhat silly. ‘The 
truth is that the condition, social and moral, of 
the poor at the present moment is not only dis- 
tressing, but alarming. The English squaw is 
no fiction. The English squaw is a stern and 
terrible reality. She lives in debasing serfdom, 
and clings affectionately to her chains. She ex- 
ists at the potteries. She vegetates round the 
mouths of the mines. She is numerous and pro- 
lific in the manufacturing districts. But in Lon- 
don she swarms most abundantly. She leads a 
life that would kill most women, and thrives un- 
der it. From the depth of her serfdom she will 
point with composure to the golden souvenir of 


| her nuptials (if haply that relic be not in pawn), 


and she will thank Heaven that she is not as oth- 
er women are. She boasts of her ill-fed brood, 
and declares that she has no reason to be 
ashamed of them. Her husband, whose sole 
object in life seems to be to keep her in subjec- 
tion, and to chastise her for mutiny, she loves— 
| after a fashion. One insatiable monster pursues 
her—it is poverty. One sustaining spirit sup- 


son’s. Here are two of them : ** Woman, the fe- ports her—it is gin. 


male of the human race.” 


in the extreme, and the correctness of them is 


* Woman- hater, one | 
who hates women.” ‘These definitions are simple | | 


But let us take a type or two. Step with us 
into the precinets of Lincoln's Inn. No anti- 
quarian spirit prompts us, nor are memories of 


unimpeachable. It may be objected that they | the old locality busy with us. We will make 


are wanting in perspicuity, that they might be | 


more explicit, that the definer has hardly been | 


exhaustive in his treatment of the subjects. But, 

after all, what more could be said than has been 
said? He might have compiled whole tomes on 
the theme, drawing his theories from authors an- 
cient and modern, and seeking for his examples 
on every continent, with result scarcely more 


no search for the wall in the building of which 
Ben Jonson is alleged to have assisted in his 


| brick-laying days. We pass hurriedly by the 


numerous specimens of Inigo Jones’s architect- 
ure visible on every side. The ancient man- 
sions of dukes and earls, now converted into 
lawyers’ chambers, shall not detain us. Nor 
shall we even stop to investigate the printing- 












fice in which Benjamin 
Franklin served his ap- 
prenticeship. But en- 


tering the net-work of 


pestiferous alleys that 


lies between Lincoln's 
Inn and Drury Lane, we 
will explore the wigwam 
of an English squaw. 
This narrow lane will 
serve ovr turn. You 
mount three steps and 
It is flagged 
tl roughout, and al- 
though there has been 
no rain for days, the sur- 
face is wet and greasy, 
for down the centre of 
the flagging runs a brick 
channel. into which the 
refuse of the houses is 
thrown. A crowd of 
juvenile and half-naked 
savages have made a 
slide on this delightful 
pavement. The houses 
almost touch each oth- 
er. The details of do- 
mestic arrangement in 
one house are altogether 
visible to opposite neigh- 
bors. Banners are hang- 
ing from the outer walls. 
The scraps of family 
linen are being dried— 
smoke dried. This house 
with open doors (the 
doors of all the houses 
are open) is of three sto- 
ries and a basement, 
and about eight families 
reside in it, there being 
two wigwams on each 
floor—a primitive and 
unpleasant way of living. 
sut let us enter and see the squaw. 
stands in the middle of the domestic filth and 
confusion. She is about forty years of age, has 
a narrow forehead, and is insufficiently clad. 
You observe the gash on the cheek and the 
black contusion over the eye. 
pewter pot lying on the table. 
inflicted by that pewter pot, directed by the un- 
erring hand of her husband. She looks vicious 


enter if. 


and discontented as she tries to clean and tidy | 
The squaw, with Herculean effort, is | 


the room. 
always cleaning, but never cleans. ‘Two beds 
are rolled up in one corner; two children are 
fighting in another. The family live, sleep, eat, 
drink, and fight in this one apartment. 
Dinner hour approaches—arrives. 
is flung open, and the male savage enters, calu- 
met in mouth. 
his brow lowers. His ways are all ungentle. 
He is brusque in manner. Indeed, his brusque- 
ness is of so exaggerated a type that, were it not 
for the teaching of after-dinner epigrams, one 
might mistake it for brutality. His language is 
of the worst. He invariably enforces his argu- 
ment by oaths, and frequently punctuates his 
sentences by the delivery of well-aimed pro- 
jectiles. ‘The replies of the squaw are not over- 


There she | 


You also see that | 


The gash was | 


The door | 


He glances round the room— | 





‘ONE SUSTAINING SPIRIT SUPPORTS HER—IT IS GIN.” 


refined, and the report of the short dialogue 
which takes place has to be carefully sub-edited 
before it can be submitted to the public. 

Man. ‘‘ Wy ain’t my [terrible expletive] din- 
ner ready? D’ye ‘ear?” 

Sevuaw. ** Hm.” 

Man. ‘‘Oh, so yer won't answer me, won't 
yer, you [more terrible expletive]. D’ye think 
I’m a-goin’ to stand like this ‘ere an’ not say noth- 
in’ about it ?” 

He knocks down the table, throws a plate on 
the floor, and administers a kick to one of the 
children. ‘This has the effect of arousing the 
squaw. 

Squaw. ‘You jest let Tommy alone, or I'll 
let you ‘ave it ‘ot. Jest lay a’and on ‘im again, 
an’ see if I don’t.” 

Man. ‘‘'It ‘im? ay will I, an’ ‘it you too; so 
don’t let’s ‘ave none of yer sarce, you [most ter- 
rible oath }.” 

Then succeeds one of those frequent and fright- 
ful scenes—a fight in the wigwam. Blows are 
struck, missiles are flung, screams and oaths and 
crying of children are heard in diabolical chorus. 
Furniture is disabled, black eyes are interchanged, 
and a small crowd collects at the door, one of the 
members of which sententiously and unsympa- 
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the comments generally sar. 
easms. While the squaw, un- 
accustomed to kindness, and 
regarding passive brutality as 
positive blessing, trudges on 
wearily, carrying the big bas- 
ket with the porter and the 
gin and the cheese, and hold- 
ing her resistful offspring to 
her side. 

The English squaw as above 
presented is not intended as 
the description of some ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate creat- 
ure. A type is indicated, and 
not an individual—a class, and 
not an exception. The scene 
might be moved from the 
neighborhood of Lincoln’s Inn 
to that of Whitechapel, or 
Bethnal Green, or Ratcliffe 
Highway, and with a similar 
result. Over and over again 
is it stated from platforms in 
the city that the essential dif- 
ference between this nation 
and less favored communities 
may chiefly be seen in the 
willing and chivalrous hom- 
age accorded to women by the 
rougher sex. This statement 
is usually accompanied by 
quotations from Burke or Sir 
Walter Scott, and is much ap- 
plauded. The real fact of the 
matter is this, that there is no 
human being on the face of the 
globe more deeply sunk in the 

“ HOLIDAY-MAKING, AS THEY CALL 11.” social scale, more systematic- 
ally neglected and abused, 
thetically observes, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs, Smith are at | more habitually insulted, tyrannized over, and 





it again.” | maltreated, than the English squaw. 
As we leave the lane we are consoled to 
find that philanthropic effort is not para- — === 


lyzed, for a bill-poster announces that a 
meeting will be held to-morrow night at 
Exeter Hall on behalf of foreign missions. 
Possibly when these foreign missions shall 
have been successfully accomplished, those 
who have the direction of them may find 
time wherein to study the condition of cer- 
tain large communities of very savage beings 
living upon their borders. = 

But let us see a squaw under less dreadful 
circumstances. She is holiday-making, as 
they call it. That is to say, her husband is 
holiday-making, and she is going with him 
to carry the basket of provisions and mind 
the children. ‘They are going to spend a 
‘*happy day” in Rosherville, or Greenwich 
Tiptae Park, or Hampstead Heath. Under these 
‘ favorable conditions endeavor to form a 
conception of the position which the woman 






43 holds in the domestic economy, and of the 

¢ point of view from which her husband re- 

a) gards her, and of the chances she has of 

Be: ‘‘rights.” There is wanting here even the 

Le savage gallantry of the wild Indian. The HRT 

ie tone is one of cool contempt. ‘The replies, ye ss : 

4 when the condescension of a reply is grant- p= St ; 
ed, rough and, unless coupled vaith an oath, \ __ 


monosyllabic; the questions genérally sneers, A FIGHT IN THE WIGWAM. 





